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Tue first European act of the Czar Alexander the Second, after 
formally donning the Russian crown, is the issue of a manifesto 
against the Western Powers and their policy in Europe. Before the 
deseriptions of Lord Granville’s successes as the British Amphy- 
trion in Moscow had been exhausted in the London journals, the 
Emperor’s Minister had indited that angry expression of Russian 
discontent, that implied threat of material resistance for the 
future. It purports to be an explanation of the feelings which 
Russia entertains on the conclusion of peace ; it constitutes a com- 
plaint that the Western Powers have prevented the international 
relations of the states of Europe from returning to their normal 
condition, by continuing the occupation of Greece and interfering 
in the internal affairs of Naples. These acts are counter to the 
principle of nonintervention, which the Western Powers have 
avowed as their own, and which Russia now declares to have been 
throughout her guiding principle! They have broken the compact 
of sovereigns that secured fhe peace of Europe for a quarter of 
a century ; and, protesting against them, reserving her right of 
acting at her own convenience, Russia intimates that in the mean 
time she withdraws from the European combination in order to 
reconsider her position. 

Some questions have been raised as to the authenticity of this 
document, in consequence of the remarkable undiplomatic ex- 
pression ‘* La Russie boude, dit-on: la Russie ne boude pas; la 
Russie se reeueille.”” Some paper of the kind has no doubt been 
sent; and until the authenticity of the published text shall have 
been distinctly contradicted, it may be aecepted as the real state 
paper. The peculiar language is probably nothing more than 
the departure from the old Nesselrode style consequent upon 
the retirement of that able cosmopolitan Minister. 

The issue of the manifesto on-the part of Russia has been as- 
eribed to mortification at not succeeding in gaining by intrigue 
tertain points which she endeavoured to secure in the Conference 
at Paris, and which she is still labouring to obtain,—such as her 
own version of the Bessarabian frontier, the union of the Danu- 
bian:Principalities, and so forth. But there is a much stronger 
and more obvious motive. After the Danubian Commission shall 
have concluded its labours, the members of the former Paris Con- 
ference resident in the French capital will assemble as a new Con- 
ference to determine the deferred points of the treaty, Now it 
is Russia’s custom, on such occasions, to make a formidable de- 


and speculation is busier than ever as to the sincerity of the 
French Government. The Austrian Gazette publishes a strange 
paper, which has been received in this country as an oracle. It 
implies that, England obstinately insisting on a demonstration 
to coerce the King of Naples, the Emperor Napoleon consented 
| to join in the demonstration, for the purpose of modifying its ac- 
tion and checking any insurrectionary consequences. His share 
in the expedition, says the Austrian Gazette, is conservative ; 
and people who cannot read between the lines speak of this as a 
revelation. It is perhaps rather a hint that such is the position 
which France ought to accept. 

Other Powers are said to be sending a contingent to the naval 
muster in the Bay of Naples; and if that were true, some of 
them would be acting in the sense ascribed to France, Among 
the Governments that have been named are—Piedmont, quite 
unconfirmed; Austria, not improbable; Russia, as an ally of 
King Bomba, the Lazzaroni, and Mazzini; and last ‘and least, 
Spain. The idea would seem to be, a naval conference more ex- 
tensive than that of Paris. Should it be so, perhaps a short 
way to settle these European questions would be for the English 
plenipotentiaries in that conference to open a naval debate, and 
in the iron voice of British naval eloquence to move that the 
Absolutist force be requested to retire,—a motion which would 
probably be earried. 


The Bank of England has raised its rate of discount from 44 
to 5 per cent. The rise was expected as a matter of course after 
the raising of the rate in Paris to 6 per cent. The causes which 
have led to this defensive measure on the part of the two great 
banks are very generally recognized ; they come most distinctly 
te the surface, and are most powerful, in Franee, There has 
been a great extension of trade, and this has been accompanied 
by an immense amount of speculation. The organized joint- 
stock companies in imitation of the Société de Crédit Mobilier 
have been multiplied beyond all prudence. The influx of gold 
through the United States and England, from California and 
Australia, has replaced silver, which has been drawn outwards 
through England to the East, and has assisted the intention of 
the French Government to substitute gold as the main circulating 
medium of France. But this disturbance in the circulating me- 
dium has added embarrassment just at the time when the asso- 
ciation of some of the artificially-fostered employments in Franee, 
such as the building in Paris, are drawing to an end—when the 
war expenses have to be wound up, without war excitements or 
new.contraets. This state of things in France is aggravated by 
a preéisely similar state of things in Belgium and in Germany, 
with eentingent demands for capital in the construction of Rus- 
sian railways newly determined upon. Though the discount-rate 
in France is raised to 6 per cent, it has not checked the efflux of 
gold from France; whence it has been drawn by the raising of 
the rate in Germany to 6 and even 9 per cent. Depreciation 
of shares has thrown many upon the market, and has inereased 
the necessity for ‘‘ accommodation” in meeting calls. In this 
country we have to add to these causes, more or less modified, 
the demands of capital for the wide, incessant, rapid, and geo- 
metrically-increasing expansion of our trade. 

This expansion of trade is evident and substantial, although 
it has become a commonplace. There are two signs this week 
which would alone establish it. One is the increase of the 
revenue; an. increase of 1,114,000/, on the quarter and 
3,211,000/. on the year, notwithstanding some circumstances 
which might have diminished the imerease. - For instance, in the 








monstration, at least on paper, and to lodge the specification of 
imposing claims, on the principle that the lawyers lay damages at 
& very high figure, to obtain the more under the process of abate- 
ment, That is the probable motive of Russia; but this retort 
courteous, after our special Ambassador had assisted in the splen- 
donrs of “thé Russian” coronation, is a practical satire upon the 
English peoplé which they wilt appreciate: they helped to set up 
i ret idol of Imperialism, and the idol repays the. service by a 
cick. 





The long-expected fleet has not yet arrived-at Naples. The } 
Western Powers are still granting a respite to King-Ferdinand, 
(Wits Monruiy SupPLeMENT. ] 


corresponding quarter of 1855 there was an extensive pur- 
chase of teas, in anticipation of the augmented duty which ficti- 
tiously and temporarily swelled the revenue. The exports for 
1854 exceeded those,ef any previous year : during the eight 
months of the present year, the aggregate amount is 74,000,000/,, 
an inérease of 7,000,000/.. over the same portion of 1854, of 
14,000,000/. over 1855. 

The only question. is, whether the rise to 5 per-eent will. be. 
sufficient! 4t was adopted suddenly on Wednesday, to check a 
great pressure for accommodation on behalf of. City men, .who 
hoped to disodunt the discount by getting the money before the 
regular weekly mecting on isday. The Bank Directors 

{Larest Epirion.] 
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defeated them by adopting the measure on Wednesday; but lounging about Cape Town or Graham’s Town as they might 


probably they mitigated the effect of that decisive promptitude 
by adopting for the moment only a minimum of rise, pre- 
paratory to a further enhancement afterwards. 





The Administrative Reform Association is coming to busi- 
ness in a manner that must have effect. It has prepared a com- 
plete registry of the votes of every Member of the present Parlia- 
ment, and an instalment has been issued this week in a letter by Mr. 
John Gassiot to the Chairman. It shows the attendance and ab- 
sence of all the Metropolitan Members, and the number of times 
when their votes neutralized each other. The record is painful. 
The eight Metropolitan constituencies were on many occasions not 
represented at all; and on many occasions they gave no effective 
opinion in the debates of the House. We have the opinion 
of Sir Charles Napier or Mr. Apsley Pellatt—individual Mem- 
bers; but the opinion of Southwark, only on favourable 
occasions. And the case of Southwark does not present the 
largest amount of neutralization. The number of absences is 
enormous, and it is increasing. In fact, the present Parliament 
is growing gradually more slack in its conduct. This is in some 
degree indicated collaterally by the number of divisions, which 
had diminished from 257 in the first session to 198 in the fourth ; 
not, we know, because Parliament was more unanimous in pur- 
pose, but because it was more heedless. The Association is be- 
ginning to make England know its House of Commons,—a dark 
prospect for many of the present Members. 

Mr, Gladstone has been delighting provincial audiences by the 
power, clearness, and grace with which he enabled them to un- 
derstand their own purpose and course of action. The meetings 
were convened by the local branches of the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel, at Liverpool and Mold; and the orator 
showed them how the gospel is propagated by the world-wide 
migration of the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘The history of the Society 
furnished a curious illustration of ecclesiastical economy. So 
long as the Society depended upon Parliamentary patronage, it 
obtained an annual grant of 16,000/., and collected 6000/. from 
their own members: when the grant was withdrawn, the Society 
collected 60,0007. The withdrawal of the ‘ Queen’s letter” 
will probably be a new stimulus to the increase. Again, the 
Canadian clergy are obtaining more from their own countrymen 
than they drew from the State. In short, if Mr. Gladstone did 
not roundly proclaim his adhesion to “the Voluntary principle,” 
he proved historically the efficacy of the Volunteer principle. 
The view is remarkable as establishing on Colonial ground, sur- 
veyed from the position of the Society for Propagating the Gos- 
pel, the same conclusion which we had worked out, by an ex- 
haustive process, for the Church of England at home. 

The British German Legion has been disbanded. The condi- 
tions on which its members are offered a free passage and a 
settlement in our colony of South Africa have been published ; and 
the period approaches when the force should volunteer for the 
voyage, and should be arranging its departure: but the approach 








of that time has only drawn forth in a stronger light the pro- | 


bable difficulties of the scheme. As yet there is no certainty 
whatever that the men will accept the offer. It is highly pro- 
bable that some may do so ; for what varieties of disposition and 
prospects might not be found in a force so heterogeneous? But 
the very reasons which are likely to deter a great majority from 


glad enough if the majority of the Germans should decline. It 
is reported that many of the men are disposed to accept the offers 
of governments or factions in Europe, with a view to the proba- 
bility of a new war. But the men who could be prepared to sell 
their arms in open market, though they might make a very 
efficient mercenary force for the protection of a frontier, are not 
likely to constitute the best of settlers. Many of the men are 
said to be actuated by a more respectable political con- 


sistency: they joined the army of England to combat 
the most powerful despot in Europe, and they do not 


desire to go so far off, lest they should lose a new oppor- 
tunity. These are men which might entertain strong political 
objections to any decisive action on the part of the British Go- 
vernment at the Cape; and in such a case, too, they might 
sympathize very inconveniently with Anglo-Dutch settlers across 
the border. On political grounds, then, these men would not be 
the most eligible settlers for an English colony. No principle 
has guided the selection of the men, except the rough tests of 
the recruiting-sergeant and their willingness to enlist. No test, 
therefore, has been applied to the selection with reference to fit- 
ness for emigration or settlement. In the camp, numbers have 
shown the proverbial Teutonic propensity ; and if the sums ne- 
cessary for their transport be expended in carrying them to 
the Cape, we may fully expect to hear of disbanded soldiers 











accepting the offer, are of a kind which will make the colonists | one of the first citizens of London. 


about the canteen, as the Pensioner settlers of Canada were seen 
in Quebec, rather than ‘“ buckling to” at the work of settlement 
on the laborious and solitary frontier. Natural doubts, there. 
fore, are entertained whether the whole of the force will inflict 
upon the Government and upon the colony, in return for the 
inyitation, the burden of acceptance. 


Che Abetrapalis. 

On Monday, Michaelmas-day, the citizens of London assembled in the 
Guildhall and elected a Lord Mayor for the ensuing year. The choice 
fell upon the first on the list of candidates—Alderman Thomas Quested 
Finnis ; who duly and formally declared that he willingly took the office, 
Mr. John Dillon moved a vote of thanks to the present Lord Mayor~ 
“ the first member of the Jewish persuasion who has filled the office of 
Chief Magistrate in this great city.” The vote was granted with ala- 
crity ; and the allusion to his religion drew from Lord Mayor Salomons 
a description of the delicate position in which he had been placed. 

The duties connected with the office of Lord Mayor are multiform, and 
require a great sacrifice of time ; for, besides being at the head of the Ma- 
gistracy of the City, his fellow citizens look — him for the discharge of 
many important functions. Among other things, according to ancient 
usage, the Lord Mayor is regarded as the head or representative of religion 
in the City. The Lord Mayor is, so to speak, the personation of the State 
within the City; and it is necessary, therefore, that he should be able con- 
scientiously to participate in those religious ceremonies which from ancient 
traditions and customs are associated with the office, and that he should 
also set au example to his fellow citizens of the respect which is due to the 
religion of the majority of the people of this country. They were aware of 
the line of conduct he had pursued. He had felt that he was in a position 
of great responsibility ; but his fellow citizens had, by their unanimous 
vote that day, expressed their opinion that he had discharged his duty ho- 
nourably and conscientiously, and he was thus relieved from great anxiety, 
He hoped he might at least be regarded as one who in this coun- 
try had done something for the Nonconformists—he did not mean for 
any partieular section of Nonconformists, but for that large body some of 
whom are altogether separated from the communion of the Established 
Church, while others differ from that church in various respects. He had 
endeavoured to show that a man might be a Nonconformist without offend- 
ing the religious feelings of others. He had felt it his duty on all public 
occasions to pay that respect which he thought was due from a man in au- 
thority to the established religion of the country. He had endeavoured to 
evince on every occasion, not only the respect due to the established re- 
ligion of the country, but also the regard to the principle of religion ; 
for he conceived that unless a man’s conduct be regulated by religious prin- 
ciple he is utterly unfit to be a leader of others or to hold high office in this 
country. He must say that it had afforded him the greatest pleasure and 
delight to find himself so well supported as he had been by the clergy of va- 
rious religious denominations. tke had endeavoured to show that he re- 
spected religion, and many of the religious teachers of the country had 
manifested their re a for him because they believed he acted upon prin- 
ciple. (Frequent cheers.) 

The outgoing Sheriffs, Alderman Kennedy and Alderman Rose, were 
also rewarded by a vote of thanks. 

The Sheriffs, Mr. Mechi and Mr. Keats, who took the oaths of office 
on Saturday, were presented to the Chief Baron of the Exchequer on 
Tuesday in due form. Mr. Recorder Wortley presented them with the 
usual biographieal flourish. 

“In the person of Mr. John Joseph Mechi, senior Sheriff, Citizen and 
Lorimer, and who is connected with the Eastern division of the Me- 
tropolis, they have a gentleman of Italian extraction, but a man who is 
proud to be numbered among the merchants of the City of London. Al- 
though he sprung from the Italian race, who were remarkable for their 
cultivation of the arts and sciences, he was proud to be enrolled among the 
merchants and men of business of this country. His father was born in 
Rome, but early in life he transferred the scene of his pursuits, and was for 
a long time employed in business in France ; but during the reign of terror, 
he in common with many others quitted it and took refuge in this country. 
In this country he subsequently attracted the attention of the Royal Family, 
and was soon afterwards taken into the Royal household, Tis son, by 
early pursuits, in consequence of his great proficiency in the Italian lan- 
guage, was taken into a house in the City; and his studies might offer an 
example to the young men of the present day, and prove to them the ad- 
vantages of becoming early acquainted with the modern languages. He 
pursued his business for twenty-nine years, when he was selected to pre- 
side over a large banking corporation; and he now stands on the footing of 
Besides his occupation in business, he 
devotes himself to the improvement of agriculture, on a limited estate, 
where once a year he invites men of talent and skill to witness the combined 
results of capital and science. 

**Mr. Frederick Keats, Citizen and Lorimer, is eminently fitted for the 
duties he will have to perform. Mr. Keats is of an ancient and 
honourable family in the West of England, and boasts the ancestry of one 
of the most distinguished Admirals of the Navy. Mr. Keats succeeded to an 
eminent business founded by his grandfather at the West end of the Metro- 
yolis, and which is known to the public as the firm of Fortnum and Mason. 
That firm has contributed qnaiey to the comforts and convenience of 
the people of this country; for by their skill they have afforded the means 
of carrying provisions for any length of time and for any distance, which 
has greatly added to the comforts of the traveller, and through which their 
name has become known in every portion of the globe ; and he is as much 
respected as well known.” 

The Lord Chief Baron paid a tribute to the memory of the late Cursi- 
tor Baron ; and éxplained how he came to be there fulfilling the duties of 
that abolished office. 

The ceremony of doing suit and service in respect of certain property 
in Salop and St. Clements Danes—which consists of chopping through 
three bundles of wood, and counting six horse-shoes and sixty-one nails— 
closed the proceedings. 








At a meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works on Wednesday, 2 
new proposal for Thames-purification was submitted by Mr. M‘Clean, 
of Great George Street, Westminster. Mr. M‘Clean proposes that the 
Thames should be purified and the sewage “utilized” by collect- 
ing it from both sides of the river at West Ham. The sewage of 
the South side would be collected near Southwark Bridge, and conveyed 
across the river in pipes to Aldgate, thence to West Ham. At West 
Ham there would be a pumping station; and from West Ham ¢@o the 
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German Ocean there would be a conduit, covered as far as ** Battl 








Bridge” on the river Crouch, and thence open through the marshes to 
the sea. Cost, 1,600,000/.; period of construction, four years. The 


sewage would be useful to the agriculture of Essex, and would not tv 
offensive to many people, as the population is sparse. Thanks were voted 
to Mr. M‘Clean for his suggestion. 


The Administrative Reform Association has begun its campsigu te 
purify the House of Commons in accordance with Mr. Roebuck’: pro- 
gramme, by publishing a letter from Mr. Gassiot, its Minister of Sta- 
tistics, setting forth the number of divisions and the proportion of w- 
tendance of Members, with a table especially devoted to the Metropolitan 
Members. Mr. Gassiot finds from a Parliamentary return that there 
were 198 divisions in the last session; that 8 Members did not record 
their votes in any of the 198 divisions ; that 86 were absent 180 times 
and upwards ; that 221 were absent 150 times and under 180; that 244 
were absent 100 and under 150 times ; that 75 were absent 50 and wo- 


der 100 times ; that 18 were absent 10 and under 50 times ; and that 
one was absent once—{who was he ?]; while ‘*230 Members whe re- 


present county constituengies, and 329 representing boroughs, were «ub- 
sent from 100 and upwards uf the 198 divisions.’ As regards the Metro- 
politan Members, Mr. Gassiot’s table shows, “ that in the 198 division- 
of last session, London was represented fully on only three cecusien- 
Westminster, 6; Finsbury, 8; Tower Hamlets, 13; Greenwich. 
Marylebone, 19; whilst Lambeth was represented, by both Members 
yoting together, 75, and Southwark, from a similar cause, 73 times 

The Members necessarily named in the table, says Mr. Gassiof, ** may pes- 
sibly be able to account for their absences in a manner satisfactory to their 
constituents; but it seems difficult to conjecture in what manner those whe 
have been elected on Reform principles will explain their so often voting on 
opposite sides. One of the boroughs being represented by gentlemen ot 
different political principles, must expect to sce itself neutralized im th 
Great Council of the Nation, and whether its Members attend to oppose each 
other, or pair off, is of little practical consequence; but in another we tind 
two avowed Reformers opposed on 10, and in a third on no less than 49 o«- 
easions. The result arising from an examination of these divisions is <ome- 
what curious ; for although the attendance of the Members for Lambeth ha- 
been more constant than those of Southwark, the former borough les lad 
itself neutralized on no less than 66 divisions, (some of them of a most 
portant character,) whilst Southwark has been in the same position only 3 
times. The localities enumerated in the table contain a population of 
2,132,812, represented by 132,776 electors; of whom 58,048 did net vote at 
the last general election.”’ 


ify 
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The Archdeacons, Rural Deans, and upwards of 400 of the clergy ot 
the diocese of London, presented an address to Dr. Blomfield on Satur- 
day last, on his resignation. The address is a warm panegyric on thy 
episcopal virtues of the retiring Bishop, and takes fare well of him with 
the deepest sorrow. In his reply, Dr, Blomficld refers to the cireum- 
stances under which he retires— 

“T had long felt that the duties of that see required all the energy and 
activity of a younger and stronger man than myself; and it has pleased God 
to visit me with such a measure of sickness and infirmity, as not only to 
justify me in seeking to be relicved from a burden which has beeome too 
heavy for me, but to impose upon me the absolute necessity of doing so 
An act of Parliament has been passed enabling me to resign my bishopric 
For the provisions of that act I have great cause to be thankful; though 1 
must confess that I would rather have seen a general measure, applicable 
with certain safeguards, to the case of all Bishops of our Church disabled by 
age or infirmity from the active discharge of their duties. Nothing short ot 
areal and urgent necessity would have induced me to take a step which 
would be painful under any cireumstanees, and which is rendered peeu- 
liarly so by the fact of its involving my separation from a body of elergy- 
men with whom I have been connected by a sacred bond of union for 
twenty-eight years, whom I have always regarded as brethren and friends, 
and who have always evinced a corresponding feeling in their conduct 
towards me. .... I earnestly hope and pray that the kindly feelings 
which you have at all times manifested towards me may cheer and facilitats 
the labours of your new diocesan, I have ventured to assure him thet thy 
attachment which I had reason to believe the clergy of the diocese felt 








towards me would, I was persuaded, induce them to receive my snecesser 
with cordial respect and deference.” 

It is proposed to bring Alderman Kennedy and Mr. F. J. Law inte the 
Rankruptey Court, on an alleged claim of 4000’, and interest on the part ef 


the Neweastle Banking Company : there is a question of liability. 
A petition in bankruptcy is opened against Robson, the absconding e!erk 
of the Crystal Palace Company : he is described as an * antimony-smelter 


The “ doctor's shop” will be a very dangerous place to go to, without 
some legal interference for the protec tion of the lieges. Here is an ex rape 
of how such a shop may be conducted. Mrs. Hopkinson, a young womun of 
twenty, was charged before the Thames Police Magistrate with attempting 
to destroy herself: she swallowed a large quantity of tincture of opin, 
but her life was saved by prompt medical aid. In the course of the investi- 
gation, it appeared that Mr. Iopkinson is a druggist at Ratcliff, but he passes 
his time in drinking: his wife, who was married to him about a year ag 





has also commenced drinking; but as she is not so far gone as her husband, 
she—a person ignorant of drugs—has been in the habit of serving in the 


shop. Mrs. Hopkinson took advantage of her position to get a supply of 
tincture of opium from a druggist, and, apparently because she was unhappy 
with her husband, swallowed an immense dose of the narcotic. Pefore the 
Magistrate, she expressed her contrition, and promised not te repeat the act 
Mr. Yardley lectured the young woman, and then liberated her. It was 
announced that Mrs. Hopkinson would be taken by her friends inte the 
country, while her drunken husband is to dispose of his business, 

Mr. Arthur Henry Welch, a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, was charged at 
Bow Street Police Office, on Tu sday, W ith publishing a libel on Miss Col- 
quhoun. Mr. Welch had been appointed one of the executors of the laté 
Mr. Colquhoun ; he was looked upon as a suitor to the hand of Miss Col- 
quhoun ; subsequently intercourse was broken off with him ; in retaliation, 
according to Mr. Bodkin, Mr. Welch threw the family affairs into Chancery, 
and persecuted Miss Colquhoun with letters, finally sending an * infumous ”’ 
one, the subject of the present proceedings. When Mr. Bodkin was about 
to read this letter, Mr. Welch, in great excitement, said it must not be don 

the case must be stopped. Finally it was agreed that the prosecution 
should be stayed, if Mr. Welch gave up all letters and presents received 
from Miss Colquhoun, signed a declaration retracting all charges against 
her, and promised not to annoy her or her family any more, From some 
misunderstanding, apparently, Mr. Welch had left'the court before the mat- 
ter was concluded ; so the summons was ordered to stand over. 
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An “accident” occurred on the North Kent Reilway, near Blackheath 
tunnel, on Tuesday morning ; that is, a fast passenger-train was dashed into 
a train of coal-waggons which were crossing the line. A number of carriages 
were shattered, and nine passengers were hurt, but none dangerously. 

On the morning of the 23d September, Mr. J. Ashby, a clerk of the works 

t Westminster Palace, was drowned at Old Shades Pier, London Bridge. 
Ile attempted to get on board a steamer that had just started, but missed his 
footing and fell into the river. It is said that but a slight effort was made 
to save him by the people in charge of the pier. 


Provincial, 

Mr, Gladstone has been doing missionary work in the West, with great 
upplause and success ; speaking in behalf of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. On Monday, he was in the morning 
at Mold in Flintshire, setting forth the objects and advocating the claims of 
the Society ; and in the evening he performed the same function in th 
Collegiate Institution at Liverpool. At Mold the Bishop of St. Asaph 
presided over the meeting; at Liverpool the chairman was the Bishop of 
Chester. Mr, Gladstone enlarged on the greatness and solidity of the 
works accomplished by the Society: he showed that its revenues havi 
increased from 6000/. to 60,000/. since in 1831 the Parliamentary grant 
was withdrawn; and he encouraged his hearers to expect that a similar 
i will follow from the stimulus imparted by the withdrawal of th« 
n’s letter The tion | propose d stated that the growth and 
wganization of the Colonial Church are an encouragement to the Society 
cial work of following the British emigrants 
rations and ordinances of the British Church. 


WreAsc 
tiuce resolu 
to persevere 


nd settlers 


in its own s} 
with the mini 


** Now, this great work of emigration, what is it? It is, at any rate, one 
the most marked characteristics of the nineteenth century. It had even 
reached, a few vears back, the enormous amount of 400,000 souls, carried 


mually from these little islands to settle in all the known quarters of the 

about 1000 souls every day passing from among pomeb me from thx 
from close tie and kindred with us, to found or te 
join new communities. Now, is that a work of slight moment? Is that a 
work of slight meaning? Is it not the truth that within the last two cen- 
turies Europe has made as it were a great spring outwards? Various coun- 
tries attempted to appropriate large portions of the fertile but up to that 
lime unoceupied spaces of the earth, We were not the first in the field ; 
were other countries that then had cither gr 


bosoms of our families 


there iter power or greater op- 
portunities; Spain and Portugal, in particular, appropriated to themselves 
vast regions bevond the ocean, France likewise was at least our rival in 


Wi but we were by no means the foremost 


and how do these matters now stand > 


that respect. were in the ra¢ 


init. It has, however, continued ; 

What has Portugal now to do with the colonization of the world? What 
has Spain to do at this time with the colonization of the world? What 
has Germany or Italy to do with the colonization of the world? What 
has that great, powerful, civilized, and enlightened people the French 
nation, our present neighbours, and T hope to continue our friends, 
what has that great nation to de at this moment with the colonization 
of the world? Undoubtedly, she oceupi foremost place in the ranks 


mportant duties to discharge in 


of civilization; undoubtedly, she h i 

reference to her own people and iu reference to Europe; but it is plain 
from experience, that colonizing is not the function which it has vee 
Providence to commit cither to that country or to any other among thi 


leading and most powerful European nations. And yet has colonization 
stopped? It has stopped in the states which were founded from thos 
sources. They appear to carry within them no principle of vigour and clas- 
ticity But when you look to those which have sprung from the loins of 
England, how marked is the differen Not two hundred and fifty years 
have clapsed since a few British settlers landed in Virginia; now the inha- 
hitants of that vast region are thirty millions of men. You know them in 
the relations of commerce; you see how proudly their ships ride upon th 


waters; vou know their wealth, their enterprise ; you know the progr 

they have made; and you know that progress continues at an undiminished 
rate; you know, also, they are children sprung from the loins of England 
Nor is it only so in the United States; it is the same thing in your Colonies 


Instinet with the principles of freedom, they are full of the same vital 
energy, the same tendeney to rapid extension: and, looking at the 
lessons which experience has already given, the results already at- 
tained, it is not, my Lord Bishop, I believe, presumption, but it is 
siuply availing ourselves of the instruction that the actual state of 
the world affords, if we say, it is plain that the function of cole- 
nizing this earth upon whieh we live, of adopting its waste spaces, 
has been committed to the race to which we belong; anda large and com- 


mending share in it belongs to the Crown, the state, and the people of Eng- 
land. Now, does the fact carry with it no consequence? It seems plan 
that all over the world great cities and empires are growing up with a 
rapidity never heretofore witnessed. In Australia, almost a nation has 
been formed within the space of little more than fifty years, There is not 
the slightest sign that, in regard to this progress, it has reached or that it is 
approaching to its term. You have rather to expect, if anything, an ae- 
celerated rate. More and more human beings are produced upon the earth; 
more and more expansion is given to commerce; more and more wealth is 
generated for the comfort and enjoyment of man, Teeming cities will be 
reared where now is a houseless wilderness, or green fields perceived and 
wide crops of corn Ww wing in places that are now waste and barren. The 
nutterial progress of the earth seems to be the decree of Providence in this 
our day. The changes that have taken place in our own commercial legis- 
lation have a moral as well as a mercantile bearing; and there cannot be a 
doubt, whe you sce those figures so rapidly rising which indicate the mag- 
nitude of your trade, that in every million added to that trade there is a 
moral and spiritual purpose of Almighty God, because it means the opening 
of fresh opportunitics for making known to mankind the inestimable bless- 
ings of the gospel,”’ 

In applying these considerations to the functions of the Society and 
the duty of the British community, Mr. Gladstone pronounced an opin- 
menent pecuniary assistance to the Colonial com- 
the true principle being 


ion against giving pr 
munity for the sustentation of its ministers; 


that only temporary aid should be lent for that purpose. He showed 
that great progress had been made, and greater progress might be looked 
for, under the influence of self-support and sclf-goyernment, 


Tt will be remembered that the Court presided over by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, which was held at Bath in August last, in the case of 
Diteher Denison, made a declaration to the effect that the doctrines of 
the Archdeacon’s sermons were repugnant to the 28th and 29th Articles 


of the Church of England, and that his Grace allowed the Archdeacon 
till the Ist of October to revoke his errors. It was at the same time in- 


such revocation were made and delivered into the Re- 
vv ymuid Tn de = 


timated, that if n 
gistry of Bath and Wells by that time, sentence in the ec 
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livered on the 21st of the present month. In compliance with this de- 
claration of the Court, the Archdeacon filed, on Tuesday the 30th Sep- 
tember, a paper of extreme length, in which he defends the soundness of 
his doctrine, and cites a number of Protestant authorities in its behalf. 
Towards the end of the paper, the Archdeacon says— 

‘The defendant begs, however, respectfully to say, that as it is not his 
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duty to contend for language only, apart from its substance—if it can be | 


shown to him that the language which he has employed in teaching the 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper is in one or more particulars open to just 
exception, as conveying that doctrine under any aspect new or strange to 
the Reformed Church of England—the defendant will be ready to alter his 
language to such extent.” The document concludes as follows—‘ All 
which the defendant submitting respectfully to the consideration of the 
Court, has’ now only further to say, that it is not in his power to make the 
revocation required of him by the Court.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has been rusticating in Radnor- 
shire. The annual show of the county Agricultural Society, on Wed- 
nesday, gave occasion for a little speechmaking. At the dinner, in the 
Farmers’ Clubhouse, Knighton, Sir George Lewis took the chair. In 
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The Earl of Albemarle reappeared as the advocate of harvest-home re- 
form at Winfarthing, Norfolk, on Tuesday, and delivered one of his cha- 
racteristic speeches. He expressed his gratification at the progress which 
has been made in checking the system of largess, and appealed to the 
wives of labourers to make their husbands more comfortable at home. 
and thus wean them from the public-house, : 





The funeral of Lord Hardinge, which took place on Wednesday, has 
been briefly but sympathetically described in a paragraph communicated 
to the journals. 

** Between Tunbridge Wells and Penshurst is the quiet and pleasant yil- 
lage of Fordecomb. Its new and beautiful church is in the Norman style of 
architecture, and was built chiefly by the pious munificence of the late Lord 
Hardinge, on his return from India. Here, on Wednesday last, the mortal 
remains of that lamented nobleman were interred. The funeral ceremony 
was private and unostentatious, in accordance with the express desire of the 


| deceased. The immediate relatives followed from South Park to Fordcomb, 


replying to the toast of his health, he referred to a statement in the | 


. 


public papers that the Chancellor of the Exchequer had employed 
5,000,000/. of public money to influence the return of Colonel Fremont. 

This statement had been gravely put forward by some portion of the 
public press in the United States, and from those newspapers transferred — 
perhaps not with equal gravity—to the newspapers of this country. He 
must confess that, in his ignorance, he had been under the impression that 
the loan of 5,000,000/7., to which reference was made, contracted in the latter 
part of May last, was for the purpose of defraying the remaining expenditure 


of the war by bringing home our armaments by sea and land : but it — 
ed that he was mistaken, and that that sum was intended to secure the re- 


turn of Colonel Fremont to the Presidential chair of the United States. 

Laughter.) We remembered among the traditions of contested elections, 
that at an election in Yorkshire each of the candidates was said to have ex- 
pended from 20,0007. to 40,000/., which had always been considered enor- 
mous; but such an expenditure shrinks into nothing as compared with the 
sum of 5,000,000/. to secure the return of the President of the United States. 
But the Americans have very elevated notions. In comparing their lakes 
with our lakes, they say that ours are but as mere mud-pools, and that 
the Thames is but a mere brook in comparison with the Mississippi or the 
Missouri; and so, it may be presumed, they measure their expense of con- 
tested elections by a similar standard, and think nothing of applying the 
sum of 5,000,000/. to the return of a candidate for the Presidential chair. 
But however that might be, he could say that if the return of Colonel Fre- 
mont were to depend upon the application of this sum of 5,000,000/., he 
would not recommend that gentleman to be very sanguine about his success. 
(‘* Hear, hear!” and laughter.) 

In proposing ‘‘ Prosperity to the Society,”’ Sir George dwelt chiefly on 
the peace lately concluded, with the view of showing that a peace which 
at the outset has been unfavourably regarded by both parties to the peace 
has invariably proved advantageous to both in the end. 

‘The late war was terminated by a peace in which the terms of the treaty 
were—I will not say dictated, but at all events prescribed, by England and 
France, acting in concert with Austria. It is a matter of fact that the 
treaty was founded upon a draught which was prepared by France and 
England, which was tendered by Austria to Russia in the form of an ulti- 
matum, and to which Russia assented. We may therefore say with truth, 
that the terms of that pacification were prescribed by France and Englanc 
and accepted by Russia. But compare this treaty with the pacitication 
effected in the least prosperous period of our annals—I mean the disastrous 
war against our American Colonies. That unfortunate struggle resulted in 
the independence of the United States being extorted from us by force, 
without our reserving to ourselves any advantageous condition. Again, we 
made what was at the time considered a very humiliating peace with France 
and also with Spain. In 1782 the treaty of peace then made was con- 
sidered very y Fn man Sel to England, and very wise statesmen antici- 
pated that the glory and power of England had suifered an eclipse which 
might end ina long and selene permanent obscuration. Yet we find that the 
prosperity of England rapidly inereased after that peace; that it tended to 
the advantage of England; and that at the outset of the war of the French 
Revolution, the resources of this country were never greater or the spirit of 
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| period, as it was his intention to go out to the C 


and were there joined by many friends of the late Lord. The only insignia seen 
were the baton of a Field-Marshal, and a sword, the present of the late Duke of 
Wellington in 1815. The mourners were the Honourable Charles now Vis. 
count Hardinge, Sir W. C. James, Bart., Sir Clfirles Hardinge, Bart., Co- 
lonel Hardinge, R.A., (brothers of the late Lord,) the Earl of Ellenborough, 
Lord Dynevor, Viscount Gough, Major-General Cunninghame, Colonel R. 
B. Wood, Mr. C. A. Wood, Mr. Woodgate, Sir Richard Airey, Lieutenant. 
Colonel Addison, and others. Lieutenant-Colonel the Honourable A, FE. 
Hardinge, being abroad on public service, was unavoidably absent on the 
solemn occasion. Many of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood were pre- 
sent, poor and rich, so well known and highly respected was Lord Hardinge 
in the county of Kent ; and long will his name be cherished there, for truly 
was Henry Viscount Hardinge the poor and industrious man’s friend.” 

Major-General Baron Stutterheim reviewed the German Legion, at 
Colchester, on Tuesday, for the last time. The troops went through 
the maneuvres of a sham battle in Wyvenhoe Park. At its close, the 
regiments formed in solid square, with the General in the centre, and 
from this post of vantage he made them a speech. 

Thanking them for their good behaviour, he said that he thought he 
should still be united with a considerable number of them, and for a longer 
- ; considering, ashe did, 

ong 


that it was a sacred duty to stand by them so as he saw he could do 


| anything to promote their welfare. The conditions under which they would 


her people higher—that we entered into the struggle with the powertul Re- | 


public of France not doubtful as to the issue. ‘These are instances showing 
that treaties of peace which have been considered disadvantageous to Eng- 
land, at the time, have in the end conduced to the public good.” 

The annual mecting of the once-renowned Bucks Agricultural Society 
was held on Tuesday. The Duke of Buckingham, who presided, com- 
mented on the changes that he had seen in the land since, twenty-four 
years ago, the Society was founded, under the patronage of William the 

ourth; on the progress of agriculture, and especially of the manufac- 
ture of implements. Mr. Disraeli was there, and he made two short 
speeches, without any political allusion. He echoed the praises which 
the Duke bestowed on the Bucks Agricultural Society, and did not fail to 
state that he was “ one of the original members.” He urged the farmers 
to look to individual exertion. 

“They could not conceal from themselves that their soil was now subject 
to unrestricted competition. The time had passed when they could enter into 
any discussion as to the policy or impolicy of such a state of affairs, but they 
would be madmen if they were to ye their eyes to it, and did not resolve 
to meet such a state of circumstances by the only means in which they 
could be successfully encountered and triumphantly vanquished—namely, 
by the continuance of that energy and enterprise which for years had dis- 
tinguished the efforts of the farmers of this country.” 


The Wigton District Agricultural Improvement Society held its show 
last week at Wigton—*“ decidedly the best the Society has yet had the 
good fortune to hold.” Mr. Philip Howard presided over the convivial 
section of the festivity. In the course of the evening, the chairman, as 
in duty bound, made several speeches. Among his topics were the 
fraudulent adulteration of bread, which he trusted would attract the at- 
tention of Parliament; the reduction of our cavalry regiments from eight 
to six troops; and Lord Stanley’s agricultural speeches. 

Lord Stanley, said Mr. Howard, made a speech on general agricultural 
subjects; but he had omitted to look near home, and see that part of the 
surface of the county of Lancaster was overrun with rushes—to see that 
vegetation in the neighbourhood of its large towns was much impeded by 
that circumstance, which would be obviated by the plain and salutary me- 
thod of draining. He felt sure that those gentlemen of the Manchester 
School and others, who sometimes attacked the farmer, would not take it 
amiss if he said that he thought their own county of Lancaster admitted of 
some agricultural reform in that respect. (Laughter.) 








be allowed to go to the Cape were now known to them. They might accept 
them, or they might not ; it was entirely a matter of their own free choice. 
None of them would be foreed to go, and none of them should be per- 
suaded to go. For himself, he considered those conditions were of a very 
favourable kind, inasmuch as they would afford every man among them an 
yt pry of gaining a free and independent subsistence. To those who 
should not decide on going to the Cape he had to say farewell. But he urged 
them only to decide after the most mature consideration. He begged of them 
also not to squander away their money, for it would be able to procure them - 
some comforts wherever they might go. Those who went to the Cape would 
be guaranteed the sum of 5/., as mentioned in article 12 of the conditions, 
2/. of which would be advanced to them in England for buying little ar- 
ticles of necessity. Though they had not been allowed the opportunity of 
proving their devotion to her Majesty on the field of battle, S would ask 
them, as they were about to leave England, to give, with a full heart, and 
while they still held their swords in their hands, an enthusiastic cheer for 
Queen Victoria. [The troops answered with prolonged cheers, which the 
Baron himself led.] From his heart he thanked them again for their good 
conduct. They were an honour to their fatherland, and it ought to be proud 
of them. 

They gave three cheers for the General; and when with much emotion 
he told them that he commanded them no longer, many of the soldiers 
were moved to tears. 


A sum of 250/. has been raised in Gloucestershire on behalf of the 
Hardwicke Reformatory. In acknowledging the receipt of that sum, Mr. 
Baker describes to his brother Magistrates the object of his labours, and 
offers some facts to show how far they have been attained. 

‘*As I have before stated, my object has always been not so much the 
mere reformation of individual boys who have fallen into erime, as the pre- 
venting others hitherto uncontaminated from catching the infection, It 
is known to all who have studied the subject, that boys almost always 
learn crime from other boys. I do not mean to deny the existence of a ‘ Fa- 
gan,’ but I mean that such are extremely rare, if not altogether extinct, 
in any but extremely large towns. All the boys in this county who have 
had any education in crime have learnt it from boys under sixteen. Lord 
Stanley has lately called attention to one of the grand desiderata 
in the statistics of crime—namely, the making a distinction between 
premeditated and casual offences ; the one proceeding from evil inten- 
tion, the other from a mere weakness in resisting sudden temptation. 
Offenders of the latter class will always exist so long as human nature con- 
tinues to be weak; but if we can give them at the same time a proper pun- 
ishment for their weakness and an opportunity of leading an honest life for 
the future, we shall have done much. Offenders of the former class are 
rare, unless they are corrupted and trained by skilful hands, or have had 
long time to harden and train themselves. If, then, we can clear the 
county of old trained thieves, and can prevent the casual offenders from 
continuing iong in a course of crime, we shall have done much to abolish 
the class of premeditating offenders. Now let us see what has been the pro- 
gress of the work hitherto.” 

The figures show that the “instructors in crime” have been pretty 
well eliminated from the district. Whereas less than two years ago 
there were known to be nearly twenty boys under fifteen who had been 
twice or oftener convicted, there are now only three who have been twice 
convicted. 


The herring-fishery at Great Yarmouth this season has been exceed- 
ingly successful: the boats have brought in a daily average of 1,320,000 
fish. 

The Birkenhead dock works are to be extended by deepening the great 
pool at Wallasey. 

The cutting of the first sod of the South Devon and Tavistock Rail- 
way was performed last weck. The line starts from the South Devon 
near Plymouth. 








Bicester and the vicinity have been visited by numerous fires, which 
destroyed much farm-produce: they are believed to have been wilf 
caused, in revenge for the introduction of threshing-machines. 

Wilson, a soldier in the First Dragoon Guards, quartered at Exeter, has 
killed Shaw, a comrade, by striking him on the head with a poker. Shaw, 
however, was the aggressor ; half-intoxicated, he struck Wilson in the face. 
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Five lives have been lost at Mr, Williams's distillery at Worcester. A 
large vat had been emptied of spirits, and orders were given to clean it. A 
man entered the vat after water had been agitated in it and run off—he fell 
senseless; four other men, who successively entered to render aid, all suc- 
cumbed to the influence of the carbonic acid gas which had been diffused by 
the agitation of the water. A hole was bored in the side of the vat, and 
air forced in; so that after a time persons were able to descend and bring 
out the sufferers—too late! all the five were dead. ; 

It appeared at the inquest that two of the sufferers had been warned not 
to enter the vat: a foreman told them, after he had tested the air with a 
candle, that they would not return alive if they entered ; yet the unfortunate 
men soon after got into the vat. The verdict was *‘ Accidental death.” 

At Dunkirk Colliery, near Ashton-under-Lyne, on Tuesday, part of the 
roof fell in, burying six miners. Four were taken out dead; the fifth sus- 
tained two fractures, and the sixth was not hurt at all. 

Fenning, a signal-man at Romford, was killed by a train on Monday 
night as he was about to move a signal. It is said that the signal-post was 
in dangerous contiguity to the rails. 

Yet another poisoning by mistake! At Wadworth, near Doncaster, Mrs. 
Pashley went to a shop for a pennyworth of paregori« for her child; by mis- 
take she was supplied with laudanum, and the child died after taking it. A 
Coroner’s Jury expressed their “ dissatisfaction” at the loose and incautious 
manner in which the laudanum was dispensed. 

A dreadful calamity occurred at Brynmally Colliery, near Wrexham, on 
Wednesday morning. While upwards of two hundred miners were at work 
the pit was flooded by water bursting in from an old working. The colliers 
hastened to the higher levels, and most of them escaped; but when they 
were mustered fifteen were missing—if these poor men were not drowned 
they a hurried > -_ Ils where there was no ventilation : there is 
no hope of their survival. It is supposed that a mo rill elapse before 
the = yin be cleared of the water. se aa ea oe 


IRELAND. 


The Earl of Carlisle, on his return from Lismore Castle, the seat of 
the Duke of Devonshire, passed through the town of Tipperary. The 
authorities seized the occasion to present an address. They reminded 
the Viceroy, that “where much poverty and misery, with considerable 
agrarian outrage, once prevailed, Providence has now blessed us with 
comparative plenty, order is established, and crime of very rare occur- 
rence.” They begged to assure him “ that all classes and creeds in that 
locality are happily united and live amicably together, sectarian differ- 
ences being unknown among them.” Lord Carlisle acknowledged the 
cordiality they had imparted to their “ wayside welcome.” 





Baron De Robeck, son-in-law of the late Lord Cloncurry, disappeared 
on Tuesday from his house at Leixlip, on the Liffey. He had shown symp- 
toms of insanity, and was closely watched. His son left him for a moment, 
and he disappeared. The Liffey runs through the grounds ; but it has been 
dragged from Leixlip to Dublin without success. The Baron's pocket- 
handkerehief only has been found in the stream. 

VAN, & WalCiiman ae cae Lionel Lunatic Asylum, has been murdered by 
four ruffians, who had climbed over the wall of the asylum with a view to 
plunder; Ryan stoutly resisted, but the ruffians ferociously beat him, frac- 
turing his skull. Six men have been arrested on suspicion. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Highlands have been visited by storms of wind and rain; and 
the Queen, like her subjects, has been put to some inconvenience. 
In spite of the rough weather at the close of last week, the Queen 
drove to the falls of Garr Valt, to Birkhall, and Pannick Wells; but on 
Sunday the fury of the storm prevented her from attending church at 
Crathie. She was present on the banks of the Dee when the river was 
at its height. Fears were entertained lest the workmen engaged on a 
new bridge near Balmoral should be swept away, and the Queen directed 
that they should leave the works. 

Except on Sunday, her Majesty was not constrained to remain in 
doors, but visited the Lynn of Dee, the Falls of Garr Valt, and Lady 
Agnes Duff at Corriemulzie Cottage. On Tuesday, the Queen gave her 
annual ball to the servants, keepers, and gillies on the estates of Balmo- 
ral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall. Her entrance about ten was the signal 
for dancing. Sir George Grey and Miss Nightingale were present. 


At a meeting of the Commissioners of Supply for the county of Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, Sir George Clerk drew attention to the condition in 
which the failure of legislation on the part of the Government has left 
the Scotch schoolmasters. He described the Government as visiting on 
the schoolmasters vengeance for the failure of their educational mea- 
sures; and said that the object of the refusal to continue the arrange- 
ment with respect to salaries, was to force the views of the Lord Advo- 
cate on the Established Church. He moved and carried the following 
resolution— 

“We, the Commissioners of Supply of the county of Edinburgh, take 
this opportunity of expressing our regret that no act has been passed in the 
last session of Parliament to secure to the parochial schoolmasters of Scot- 
land the same amount of salary as they have received since 1828. 
deeply sympathize with them on account of the painful position in which 
they are thereby placed, and which we are desirous to alleviate so far as lies 
in our power. We confidently trust that the heritors of the several parishes 
throughout Scotland are all equally disposed to protect this deserving bod) 
of men from loss, and that they will cheerfully continue to pay them the 
same amount of salary as heretofore until some legislative provision is made 
for pomenty improving their condition.” 

r. Cowan, one of the Members for Edinburgh, and Sir William Gib- 


| Cayenne, 








The Paris correspondent of the Morning Post states that finance-will 
occupy the Emperor's attention on his return to head-quarters. * It is 
quite possible,” says this diplomatic gentleman, “that the Government 
will take immediate steps to prevent the introduction of any foreign spe- 
culations on the Parisian Bourse, at least for the present.” — 

The Monitew publishes an article intended to refute the “calumnies ” 
uttered in foreign journals respecting the treatment of the prisoners at 
Prisoners from the galleys, now suppressed, were first sent to 


Cayenne. Members of secret socicties, chiefly old criminals, were next 


| forwarded to the colony. Many of these were sentenced by the Republic. 
. , 


sent first to Algeria, and next to Cayenne for bad conduct. The political 
prisoners, including the old criminals, transported to Cayenne, amount 
to 320. This number has been reduced to 180 by escapes, liberations 
and the death of 52 by yellow fever. The Monitew" insists that they 
have been treated with “the greatest care and lenieney—as far as pos- 
sible.” They were kept distinct from the convicts, and fed for a long 
time without being compelled to work. They have been since employed 
in building and gardening. Many were allowed to be at large in Cayenne 
“without giving surety.”’ : 

Marshal Randon, Governor-General of Algeria, has taken command of 


| an expedition intended to subdue the Kabyles, and thus connect Algiers 





We 


son Craig, concurred with the resolution, but dissented from the political | 


views of Sir George Clerk. 


Fureign oud Colonial. 
Ff rantr.—The Emperor and Empress departed from Biarritz on Tucs- 
day for St. Cloud. The day before he set out, the Emperor reviewed 
two Crimean regiments stationed at Bayonne. On Tuesday evening the 
Imperial couple reached Bordeaux ; and, sleeping there that night, at- 
tended mass the next morning; received the authorities at the Hotel de 
ville; reviewed the troops, and performed other imperial functions. On 
Thursday morning the Emperor and Empress left Bordeaux, and arrived 
at St. Cloud the same night. 


| stormy North. 


with Constantina. 


» 

; Stal j.—In the absence of any certain information respecting the ac- 
tion of the Western Powers at Naples, all sorts of rumours are afloat. 
rhe French squadron has not yet put out of the Bay of Toulon ; that is 
the only ascertained fact. Rumour assigns to Russia an intention of 
having a squadron at Nice, ostensibly as a marine escort to the Empress 
Dowager ; of course ready to sail for Naples. The destiny of an Aus- 
trian squadron recently at Malta is said to be Naples; but the Frankfort 
journals deny the truth of the story. The report that Sardinia will send 
a small squadron is again revived.” 

_ The French journals speak of a “yery strong note which Count Buol 
is said to have addressed to the Courts of Paris and London, to call their 
most scrious attention to the grave responsibility they might incur by 
giving cflect to their naval demonstration against the capital of the Two 
Sicilies.” 

The Austrian Gazette contains some curious statements touching the 
a of France in joining in the expedition, and a prediction of the 
result. 

** The British Government appeared determined to send to the coasts of 
Italy formidable naval forces, and the Cabinet of the Tuileries opposed for 
some time by various arguments that dangerous intention. France, as a 
great maritime power, and particularly of the Mediterranean, cannot allow 
any isolated cruise of a British fleet in the seas which bathe her coasts. She 
ought, consequently, to have assumed an imperious tone with res rect to 
England ; but in that ease, the bond between the two powers a ready 
somewhat loosened, would have been considered as complete severed, The 


moment did not appear to the French Govern cut suitable fpr an act of 
wet siovur’ nacurce to Live Cause Tor a rupture, 1 France and Eng and are 


to be one day in open opposition, it ought to be on a question popular in 
France; but the Neapolitan Government is not well looked on_ by the 
French nation. That circumstance had been well considered in England, 
and arrangements had been come to in consequence, The French Govern- 
ment resolved, therefore, to appear by the side of England in the Mediter- 
ranean With equal forces. The ostensible object is the same for both states, 
but the secret intentions of England are disconcerted. The British 
flag in appearing alone on the coasts of Italy would have been the 
signal for revolt against the several governments; the French flag by 
its side is an exhortation to calm and order—is a declaration that the 





| question at issue is only a conflict between governments, in which no one 


It is in that sense that the reinforcements made to the 
French garrison ought to be considered, We think we can express an opin- 
ion on the issue of this affair which events will not contradict. The King 
of Naples will defend his right like an independent sovereign, and will de- 
clare in a manifesto that the attacks against his sovereignty will place the 
political rights of Europe in peril. He will prove, on the appearance of the 
Western flects, that his subjects, who are represented as being kept down by 
force, will declare themselves enthusiastically for their monarch against 
foreign violence. Thus justitied before Europe, and raised in the esteem of 
his country, he will yield, in the interest of European peace, to the violence 
exercised against him, and will submit to the conditions of the ultimatum. 
It is also in this firm resolution of the Neapolitan Government to save, at 
least morally, the international right of Europe, that may be found the 
eause of the inutility of the efforts of Austria at the Court of Naples. That 
power has done everything to prevent a conflict, by persuading Naples to 
yield in time. But she would not go further than friendly representations 
and motives of general utility; she would not interfere with the political 
right of Europe, for which no other compensation has yet been found except 
a gencral rule to serve as the basis for negotiations inevitable in the exist- 
ence of states, and which may every day arise.” 

The passage stating that the King will prove how enthusiastically his 
subjects love him is explained by a report contained in the Paris cor- 
res} mdence of the Morning Post- 

“It is asserted that Austria has agreed with Naples to get up political 
demonstrations in various parts of Italy, should the English and French 
fleets appear in the Bay of Naples. These demonstrations will be organized 
by the police, and are to express Republiean opinions. M, Hiibner is said 
to have been the medium employed to agree with Naples on this policy. 
Austria will thus turn to the Western Powers, and exclaim, * You see what 
you haye encouraged Republicanism through- 


ought to interfere. 


your interference has don 
out Italy!’ ”’ 

The Mignona trials have come to an end. The Attorney-General has 
demanded that punishment shall be inflicted on some of the prisoners ; 
while he admits that the evidence against others is insufficient. The 
sentences have not been pronounced, 

The King’s Government is said to be actively taking “* measures of 
precaution ” against the expected visit of the Western Powers. 

HK 1055ia.—The coronation festivals at Moscow have nearly come to 
an end, and the assiduous reporters are winging their way home from th 
Three prominent incidents are recorded in the letters 
from Moscow,—the dinner given by the merchants to the army, the 
feast of the people on the Kadinka plains, and the supper of the mujiks 
in the Kremlin. 

The dinner to the army was given in the Salle d’Exercise—an enor- 
mous place, built in 1817 to enable the troops to drill and manoeuvre in 
winter, : 

It forms a parallelogram of 79 sagenes in length by 21 in breadth, The 
ceiling is supported by a novel framework, the invention of Lieutenant- 
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General Bétancour. The cross-beam, 1684 feet in length, is formed of two 
rows of beams placed above, which join end to end, and are clamped w ith 
iron, and forms a curve with a segment of 14} inches at the centre, The 
length of the hall is 568 feet ; the height to the centre is 42 feet. 





Here 2500 officers were sumptuously entertained; the Emperor being | 


present. At this dinner a characteristic incident occurred. 

Count Zakreffsky, head of the Police, turned ‘to the Syndics, the true 
hosts of the day,’”” and said, ‘** Fall back, pray ; it is for me to receive the 
Emperor in this hall.” The poor merchants fell back as they were com- 
manded, murmuring grievously that they should pay the money and be the 
givers of this generous feast, (their own spontancous idea,) and that this 
functionary, dressed in a little brief authority, should do the honours of it 
over their heads. But the Czar is a wizard. He comes: Zuakrettsky ad- 
vances, bowing low. ‘Fall back, pray,’ says his Majesty; ‘ it is for the 
merchants to receive me in this hall.’ I can assure you that the little in- 
cident thrills through the entire commercial body like an electric shock, 
dispelling the paralysis of chronic terror, and, coupled with the liberal 
schedule of new privileges granted them by the Czar to facilitate their 
business and further their interests, makes them look up with wonder and 
with hope to the reign which is now in its dawn.” ear “ 

Great preparations had been made for the people's feast on the Ka- 
dinka plains. The multitude was to be regaled in four grand divisions 
of 60,000 each. There were tables, but no seats; and the tables if 
placed end to end would have extended fifteen miles. They were ar- 
ranged in a semicircle, row within row, leaving broad streets at intervals 
through the mass. The tables faced inwards, and in front of the con- 
cave was a line of covered seats, the Emperor's occupying the centre. 
On the tables trees were placed, with hams, chickens, capons, ducks, &e., 
dependent on their branches. There were 6000 sheep, with gil d horns 
and red jackets, 400 oxen, 35,000 chickens and capons. Pountan : 
poured forth wine at the rate of a half-pint per head, and pails of beer 
stood at the corners of the tables. But all the preparation for an orderly 
dinner failed. The rain poured down in torrents; the roads were deep 
with mud; yet the peasants trudged, and the great folks drove to the Ka- 
dinka fields. Unfortunately, at an carly hour the signal for dinner wa- 
run up by way of experiment, and the peasants, breaking in among the 
tables in spite of the guards, and eat up or bore off everything, -\s a matter 
of course many went without dinner ; and some fatal accidents ensued 
Besides the feast there was the Emperor to look at. He rode on to th 
sround in the course of the day. The peasants hung round his horse 
and at one time separated him from his staff, hugging his knees, and 
erying, ‘‘ God save the Czar!’ When he x ached his pavilion, a series 
games began in the circus, in spite of the rain. 

‘The feast at the Kremlin was called a ball. Thousands of mujilks 
crowded into the splendid apartments, and were magnificently feasted. 

“Vassili supped ‘ tschai’ with a spoonof silver gilt, out of Dresden cups 
worth five guineas apiece, and Katrine munched by the dozen peaches every 














one of whieh had cost a rouble. Champagne was the fiveurite beverage, but 
, “ee » mac nat igdained- and the tables would soon have been s 
were constantly replenished by the Imperial lacque Here and there, hk 
stars in a stormy sky, the diamonds of the ile n r the rich uni sa 
officers might be seen to glisten; but they were t ul far between, . . 
It was a ball, and there was no danciny; although three military band: 
placed in the principal saloons, played walizes and polkas splendidly ali 
night. Neither could it be called a promenade, for the twenty-tive thou- 


sand guests had barely room to elbow and hustle each other; which they di 

with a vigour that would have done honour to the Surrey gallery. ~The 
Emperor entered the room at nine o'clock, in a manner that at once showed 
his Imperial Majesty’s confidence in the loyal atiection of his people. On 
grand occasions, when none but haute noblesse and ‘distinguished strangers’ 
ave admitted, the Czar is preceded by fifty chamberlains to clear the way, 
their velvet coats heavy with gold embroidery, and the dignity of their mo- 
tions sorely impeded by the tightness of their shoes. But on this occasion 
his Majesty, with the Empress leaning on one arm and the Empress-mothe1 
on the other, plunged goodhumouredly into the crowd, and nodded and 
smiled goodnaturedly in recognition of the almost Oriental reverences of his 
subjects.” 

‘The Emperor and Empress retired at ten 0° 
Constantine staid till midnight. 

The Cologne Gazette has published a circular despatch forwarded by 
the Russian Foreign Minister to all the Russian agents abroad, and 
adumbrating the policy which Russia professes to adopt in foreign af- 
fairs, 


lock, but the Grand Duke 


** Moscow, Sept. 2, 1856. 

** The treaty signed at Paris on the 30th of March, which put an end to a 
struggle the proportions of which threatened continually to increase, and 
the final issue of which was beyond human prediction, has been invoked to 
reéstablish the normal state of international relations in Europe. 

“The Powers which had coalesced against us assumed for their motto the 
respect of right and the independence of governments. It is not our inten- 
tion to return to an histoxical examination of the question as to how far the 
attitude of Russia endangered either of those principles. It is not our wish 
to raise a fruitless discussion, but to obtain the practical application of the 
same principles which the great Powers of Europe have proclaimed by 
placing themselves directly or indirectly as our adversaries ; and we invoke 
them the more readily as they never ceased to be our own. 

“* We do not do any of the great European Powers the injustice of sup- 
posing that their object was simply to have a watchword for the occasion, 
and that the struggle once over, each deems itself authorized to pursue a 
line of conduct suited to its private views and interests. We accuse no one 
of making use of those fine words as of a weapon ready to hand at the mo- 
ment, to extend the area of the struggle, and then consigned to rust in the 
dust of the armoury. On the contrary, we would rather remain convinced 
that all the Powers which asserted those principles did so in perfect honesty 
and good faith, and with the sincere intention of carrving them out under 
all circumstances. , 

** Starting from this point, we must suppose that it is the intention of all 
the Powers which participated in the last war, as it is the thought of the 
Emperor our august Master, that the general peace should be the fixed point 
of departure for the reéstablishment of rel 
right and the independence of government 

** Has this hope been fulfilled? Has the state of international relations 
been reéstablished > 

** Without entering into the minute details of some secon: 
we regret that we are compelled to say that there 
for:n part of the European family, in one of whis 


s. 


lary questions, 
are two countries which 
‘h the normal condition 
We 


docs not yet exist, and where in the other it is threatened with attack. 
illude to Greece and to the kingdom of Naples, 

the oceupation of the Hellenic 
and in opposition to the senti- 


There is no longer an exeuse now 


; for 
territory, ; 


against the will of the Sovereign, 


ations based upon the respect of 
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ments of the nation. Political motives might, to a certain point, explain 
the violence done to the person of the Sovereign. Necessities of war, more 
or less proved, might be urged to give a colouring to the infraction of right, 
But now that none of these motives can any longer be alleged, it appears to 
us impossible to justify before an equitable tribunal the continued presence 
of foreign troops on the soil of Greece. 

‘Thus, the first words pronounced by our august Master when the restora- 
tion of peace enabled the Emperor clearly to express his views on the sub- 
ject, have been, with regard to this matter, clear and precise. We did not 
conceal our opinion in the councils of the Cabinets, and we still maintain it. 

We feel it, however, a duty to add, that although the results have not 
yet fully answered our expectations, we entertain the hope of not remaining 
isolated in a position where right and justice are evidently in favour of the 
eause which we support. ses k 

‘ As regards the kingdom of Naples, if it has not yet come to a question of 
cure, it appears to us much to be feared that it is high time to think of pre- 
vention. The King of Naples is the object of a pressure, not because his 
Majesty hus transgressed any engagement imposed upon him by treaty to- 
wards foreign courts, but because, in the exercise of his incontestable rights 
of sovereignty, he governs his subjects according to his fancy. 

-“ We could understand that, as a consequence of friendly forethought, « 
vovernment should give advice to another in a benevolent spirit ; that such 
advice might even assume the character of exhortation ; but we believe that 
to be the furthest limit allowable. Less than ever can it now be allowed in 
Europe to forget that sovereigns are equal among themselves, and that it is 
not the extent of territory, but the sacred character of the rights of each, 
which regulates the relations that exist between them. To endeavour to 
obtain from the King of Naples concessions as regards the internal govern- 
ment of his states by threats or by a menacing demonstration, is a violent 
usurpation of his authority, an attempt to govern in his stead ; it is an open 
declaration of the right of the strong over the weak. ; 

We need not tell you the view our august Master would entertain on 

His Majesty flatters himself with the hope that they will 
not be carried out. He entertains this hope the more confidently as it is 
the doctrine also of the states which = themselves at the head of civiliza- 
tiew, and where the principles of political liberty have received their great- 
<1 development, who have never ceased to proclaim it as their creed, so fan 
even as to endeavour to app'y it where circumstances only allowed this by 


such pret nsions. 


forcing the interpretation. ; 

- You will have a care, whenever the two questions we have above 
toneched upon are mooted at the court where you reside, to leave no doubt 
upon the view taken by our august Master. Such frankness is the natural 
consequence of the system the Emperor adopted on the day he ascended the 
throne of his ancestors. That system is not unknown to you. 

“Jt is the Emperor’s wish to live on friendly terms with all govern- 
ments. His Majesty thinks that the best means of doing so is not to dis- 
simulate his views upon any of the questions which are connected with 
European international law. The compact union (farsee au) of those who 
for many vears maintained with us the principles to which Europe for more 
than a quarter of a century was indebted for peace, no longer exists in Its 
eee a p : a stranger to this result. Cireum- 


ugust Master was 
The Emperor is 


1 to devote diner? a full oe ~~ - ——. f his evhierts ate 

ite upon the development of the ‘niternal reSources of the country 

nvetivity which will only take an external direction when the positiye in- 
ests of Russia absolutely demand it. 

Russia is reproached with isolating herself, and with remaining silent 
of tacts which are not in keeping either with right or justice. 
Russia, it is said, *sulks.’ Russia does not sulk; Russia is collecting her- 
self, [The original stands thus—‘* On adresse 4 la Russie le reproche de 
~isoler, et de garder le silence en } résence de faits qui ne s’accordent ni ave: 
le droit ni avee 'équité, La Russie boude, dit-on : la Russie ne boude pas ; 
se recueille.”’ 

\s regards the silence of which we are accused, we might call to mind 
thet formerly an_ artificial agitation was got up against us because our voice 
was ulways heard whenever we thought it necessary to support the right. 


in presenet 


' That action, tutelary for many a government, and from which Russia her- 





self derived no advantage, was made use of to aceuse us of aspiring to I 
know not what universal domination. We might shelter our silence under 
the impression of that recollection. But we do not think that such an at- 
titude 1s suited to a Power to which Providence has assigned the place which 
Russia occupies in Europe. 

** This despatch will prove to you that our august Master does not confine 
himself to this part when he feels it his duty to express his opinion. It will 
always be the same when the voice of Russia may be of use to the cause of 
right, or when it may coneern the dignity of the Emperor not to allow his 
views to remain a secret. 

** As regards the employment of our material power, (wos forces mate- 
vvelles,) the Emperor reserves this for his free consideration. 

“The policy of our august Master is a national one; it is not an 

gotiotienl one: and if his Majesty places the interests of his people in the 

tirst line, he does not admit that even the service of those interests can ex- 

euse the violation of the rights of others, 
You are authorized, Ke. 


NM rumack.—The Danish Ministers, Herr von Scheele excepted, hay: 
tendered their resignation. The reported reason for this step is curious. 
Von Scheele is the protégé of the Countess Danner, “ consort of the 
King by a morganatic marriage,” as the Staats Calender informs us, 

and Countess of the Kingdom in her own right.” Von Scheele pro- 
posed that an appanage for life should be granted to the Countess from 
the revenues of the State. Colonel Andrae, Minister of Finance, 
strenuously objected to the proposal. The Cabinet supported him ; but 
as Von Scheele insisted, Andrae resigned. All the other Ministers fol- 
lowed his example. The King has accepted their resignations. 

Prince Napoleon arrived at Copenhagen on the 24th; and on the same 
day he was invested with the grand cordon of the order of the Elephant, 
and dined with the King in the Hall of the Knights. On the 25th, 
Prince Napoleon received the Diplomatic Body, and Admiral Glasenap, 
the travelling Russian who has just completed plans of the defensiv: 
works of Sweden, 


Switsrrlan¥.—The Federal Powers are determined to hold their own 
in Neufchatel, with the full consent of that Canton. The Grand Coun- 
cil of Neufchatel, indeed, has yoted an address to the Federal Council, 
thanking them in the warmest manner for energetic support rendered “ to 
one of the members of the Confederation in danger.” It has also “‘ voted, 
by a majority of 48 to 31, the dissolution of the bourgeoisie, the creation 
of a municipality, the expulsion of the compromised clergy, and the dis- 
miss:l of officials who had secretly or openly aided the late insurrection. 
Swords of honour have been yoted to Colonels Denzler and Girard.” The 
Feder] Council, in a message to the Federal Assembly, states that Prus- 
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sia alone has made any formal representation on the subject of Neuf- 
chatel. , p 

“Jf under any circumstances there were grounds for diplomatic negotia- 
tions, they could not, in our opinion, be opened except on the basis of the 
recognition of the complete independence of the Canton of Neufchatel as 
regards a foreign power. We shal] energetically reject any overture that 
has not this for its basis.”’ 

§pain.—The journals are agreed in predicting the proximate fall of 
O'Donnell, The most remarkable fact in connexion with the prophecy | 
is expressed in very few words— _ 

« General Narvaez has received his passports, and will leave for Madrid | 
on the 2d October.” : . 

A private letter from Madrid mentions that a person named Mora had 
been arrested and imprisoned by the civil authorities in that city, on the | 
charge of “professing the Protestant religion.” He is described as a | 
British subject, though it is doubtful whether such is the fact; he is also | 
said to be an agent of one of the evangelical societies. Be this as it may, | 
it is certain that he was arrested and delivered over to the “ ecclesiasti- | 
cal tribunal” ; and that he is now confined in the Carcel de la Fé, which 
is to all intents and purposes the prison of the Inquisition. It is under- | 
stood that an application has been made by friends in England in his be- | 
half to the English Government. 


Qurkey.—The Polish Legion has been formally disbanded; and 
General Zamoyski has taken a farewell of General Storks, Lord Strat- 
ford, Admiral Lyons, the French Ambassador, and the Turkish Ministers. 
The Poles seem to have been highly delighted with the reception they | 
met with on board the Admiral’s ship. They attribute to him an ex- 
pression of regret that “a peace which we must not call unfortunate, and | 
cannot call fortunate,” had plucked the sword from their hands. 

Prince Danilo of Montenegro has issued a circular to the European 
Powers, demanding many things, which are thus set forth— 

“1. Diplomatic recognition of her independence. 2. Extension of her fron- 
tiers towards the Herzegovina and Albania. 3. Definitive settlement of the 
boundary-line towards Turkey, such as it exists for the Austrian frontier. 
4. Annexation of the port of Antivarito the Principality.” 

He seems greatly grieved at the exclusion of Montenegro from the sea. 

“Tt was at the price of their blood that the Montenegrins conquered the | 
entire coast of Cattaro, which they possessed till 1814, until that day when 
the Emperor Alexander I invited the Metropolitan and the Montenegrin 
people to cede the coast of Cattaro to Austria, to whom the Congress of 
Gime had just adjudged it. The Montenegrins submitted to the decision 
of the European Powers, withdrew to their mountains, and abandoned the 
coast to Austria. It was gross injustice this repelling us entirely from the | 
sea and leaving us not one port.” } 

The remedy suggested is, not to take Cattaro from the Austrians, but 
Antivari from the Turks. 

It is reported that the Turkish authorities are largely reinforcing their 
troops at Antivari. 

The Berlin correspondent of a Frankfort journal states that a second 
note has been addressed by Great Britain to Russia on the subject of the 
Isle of Serpents, and that its tone is more peremptory than that of the 
former note; in consequence of which, the irritation felt by each party 
has been much augmented. 


@uiteh Statrs.—The Cambria arrived at Liverpool on Thursday, | 
with advices from New York to the 19th September. 

The Whig National Convention had been held at Baltimore, and had 
nominated Mr. Fillmore as its candidate. The resolutions adopted 
express alarm at the parties in the field; deprecate geographical dis- 
tinctions ; state that the success of either party would add fuel to the 
flame that “ threatens to wrap their dearest interests into one common | 
ruin” ; and declare that the remedy is to be found in the choice of Mr. | 
Fillmore, who holds both parties in just and equal regard. The basis of 
the party is “reverence for the Constitution and unalterable attachment 
to the Union.” 

The Reverend Henry Ward Beecher has published in his paper, the 
New York Independent, the bull of Gregory XVI. against slavery; and 
it has been republished as a pamphlet. He was led to do this because he 
heard that a Roman Catholic coachman alleged the Papal prohibition as 
a reason for preferring Fremont. The Catholics have always hitherto | 
given a Democratic vote; it is supposed they will now vote Republican. | 
It appears that last year the Democratic party offered to make Colonel 
Fremont its candidate, and that Fremont declined. One of the most 
authentic organs of the Slavery party, the Richmond Enquirer, has pub- 
lished a long list of Mr. Buchanan’s Pro-Slavery votes, under the head 
of “ A Record without a Blemish” ; and declares that ** he never gave a 
vote against the interests of slavery, and never uttered a word that could 
pain the most sensitive Southern heart.” The Southern journals talk 
glibly about an intention on the part of Virginia, South Carolina, and | 
Georgia, to instantly withdraw from the Union should Fremont succeed. | 
“A thoroughly organized disunion party,” says the Charleston Merenry, 
“is the desideratum ; and until such be formed at the South, all time de- 
voted to political discussion is time wasted.” 

Advices from Kansas report an improved state of things. The new 
Governor, Colonel Geary, had on his arrival in Kansas directed the 
release on bail of the State prisoners held by the Pro-Slavery party ; 
whereat there are rejoicings in the head-quarters of the Free-Soilers. In 
his inaugural address, delivered at Lecompton, the Governor deprecated 
& continuance of the strife and disorder in the Territory, caused by the 
illegal and unjustifiable interference of other States; promised to do jus- 
tice to all without party considerations, and expected obedience to the 
laws of the Territorial Legislature until they are repealed. A proclama- | 
tion was issued on the same day, ordering that the Volunteer Militia be 
discharged, and commanding that all armed bodies of men disband or 
quit at once the Territory. Previously to this, Lane's Frec-Soilers had 
defeated Atchison’s Border Ruffians in a pitched battle. 


_Prrirt.—tLetters from Mexico vid Havannah contain a rumour of 
differences between that country and Great Britain. The British Minis- 
ter is stated to have demanded his passports, and transmitted orders for 
a British squadron to proceed to Vera Cruz. Her Majesty’s steamer 
Tartar was engaged collecting a squadron. 


Sudia and €hina.—The telegraphic summary of the overland 
mail reached London on Thursday night. ‘here is little news. The 
latest dates are—Hongkong, August 9; Bombay, August 29. 

“* Preparations were being made at Bombay for a military demonstration | 





} 





in the Persian Gulf. Cholera prevailed in the Punjaub and in Bombay. 
Import business was quiet ; the produce-market steady ; the money-market 
easy. Freights have advanced. Exchange, 2 13. : 

** Many parts of China are ina disastrous state. At Canton a great loss of 
property and of life had occurred from floods,” 
Piiscellancans, 


The Commander-in-chief, through his Adjutant-General, has issued 


| the following general order on the death of Lord Hardinge— 


** The Queen desires to make known to the Army her sincere grief at the 
loss of that great and eminent soldier Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge. 
A few weeks only have elapsed since, yielding to the request of the Field 
Marshal, whose health had given way under the arduous duties of his office, 
the Queen reluctantly accepted his resignation of the chief command of her 
Army. The assiduous labour of a long public and eventful career, during 


| which Viscount Hardinge held some of the highest offices of the state, ter- 


minated too soon a life fertile in resources, and of unwearied perseverance 
and devotion to duty. The Queen has a high and grateful sense of Lord 
Hardinge’s valuable and unremitting services, and in his death deplores 
the loss of a true and devoted friend. No sovereign ever possessed a more 
honest and faithful counsellor, or a more loyal, fearless, and devoted ser- 


| vant. His Royal Highness, Commanding-in-chief, has a gratification in 


publishing her Majesty's feelings and sentiments (in which he sincerely 
participates) on this melancholy occasion, and is confident that the Army 
will equally lament the loss of one whose whole mind was applied to the 
promotion of their efficiency and welfare.” 


The Earl of Cardigan is at odds with Colonel George Stanley Buck, 
on account of a speech reported to have been delivered by the latter at a 
dinner given at Torrington to Colonel Morris of the Seventeenth Lancers, 
Colonel Buck, in reply to an appeal from Lord Cardigan, says that the 
published version of his speech is incorrect— 

**T referred to your Lordship’s public speech at Leeds, which I simpl 
stated was unsatisfactory tome. I gave no reason for my opinion; nor uid 
I mention anything about ‘ trying back,’ or ‘ Balaklava,’ or ‘ equivocal 
conduct,’ T alluded to what I understood to have been the case, that your 
Lordship’s commission had cost between 30,0007. and 40,000/,”’ 

Lord Cardigan rejoins, that ‘ nothing can be more unsatisfactory or 
evasive” than this reply. As Colonel Buck appears to be ignorant of 
what occurred at Balaklava, Lord Cardigan endeavours to enlighten him, 
by giving a list of the killed, wounded, and saved officers of the regi- 
ments composing the first line; and then speaks of his own share in the 
charge— 

** For myself, having led this brigade into the battery, I pursued my di- 
rect course as leader ; a course which one horse could take, but in which a 
line of troops could not well follow from the number of guns, limber-car- 


riages, and other impediments which stood in the way. Thus coming upon 
a large force of Russian cavalry, I was attacked by two Cossacks, slightly 
wounded, and nearly dismounted. The survivors of the brigade all went 
about as they came upon the masses of the Russian cavalry, and retreated, 


The whole of the remnant of the brigade was retreating at the same time; 
ninutes only intervened between the retreating from the line of 





and a few n 
guns which we had attacked of all the parties engaged in the affair, inclu- 
ding the supporting regiments which had come into the affray in succession 
under their respective ¢ ommanding-ofticers.”” 

Colonel Buck is charged with uttering “ a slanderous insinuation,’’ 
which he is cither unwilling or unable to account for; he is told that his 
conduct is unworthy of the position he holds; and that the slanderous 
insinuations ** were probably founded upon the calumnious statements 
of some anonymous publications, which the respectable part of the press 
were too generous to encourage by any notice.” 

One of the agitating socicties of the hour, called the United Kingdom 
Alliance, has for its object the “ suppression of the liquor traffic” by 
the adoption of the Maine Liquor Law. Lord Stanley was invited to 
attend a meeting of the Alliance at Manchester on the 22d September. 
Instead of simply declining, he appended to his refusal a string of eight 
** reasons,”’ explaining why, although in favour of a temperance move- 
ment, he could not countenance one that had for its aim a legislative 
prohibition. Mr. Pope, the honorary Secretary, sent him a lengthy re- 
ly; Lord Stanley courteously accorded a rejoinder; and Mr. Pope 
closed the correspondence with a letter of tremendous longitude. This 
curious incident furnished the Zimes with a peg for a lively leader 
yesterday. 


The total number of deaths registered in London in the week that 
ended on Saturday was 1106. It shows a small increase on the returns 
of two previous weeks, because deaths in reference to which Coroners’ 
inquests have been held are entered in the register-books in more than 
their just weekly proportion about the end of every quarter. This cir- 
cumstance does not affect the comparison with corresponding weeks; 
and it may be stated that the present rate of mortality is quite as low as 
the average rate at the end of September, though the latter be reduced 
by excluding deaths from epidemic cholera in the years 1849 and 1864, 
Diarrhea continues to decline, and under the present low temperature 
will soon fall to its minimum. It rose to its maximum in August, when 
the number of fatal cases in a week was 253. Last week the number 
was 72.- ~Registrar-Ge neral’s Report. 


The Queen has been graciously pleased to give orders for the appointment 


| of the Honourable John Dunc an Bligh, C.B., sometime her Majesty's Envoy 


Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Hanover; of 


| Arthur Charles Magenis, Esq., her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 


Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of Sweden and Norway; and of John 
Fiennes Crampton, Esq., sometime her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States of America, to be Ordinary 
Members of the Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights Commanders 
of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath.— 7wesday’s Gazette. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by his tutor Mr. Gibbs, is making a 
tour in the Western counties, incognito. The good folks of Wimborne dis- 
covered that the Prince had visited them—after his departure. 

The Genoa Corriere Mercantile announces that, Lord John Russell) was 
shortly expected at Turin. 

The Grand Duke Constantine is to aecompany the Empress Dowager of 
Russia to Nice. She is expected there shortly. The King of Prussia is to 
pay her a visit. 

The Emperor of Austria has been visiting Hungary; he was at Pesth on 
the 24th of last month, It is said that he is well satistied with the recep- 
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tion given by the peasants to their King: the townsfolk are not so enthu- 
siastic, 


Crimean officers are to be allowed 307. per horse for the conveyance home 
of their animals, or for losses they may have sustained by a forced sale. 

A considerable increase in the existing rates of regimental lodging-money 
have been announced to the Army. 

The Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea is to be converted into barracks 
for a battalion of the Guards: the boys and normal schoolmasters are to be 
transferred to Kneller Hall, near Twickenham. 

It is intended to make a large addition to the strength of the Royal Sap- 
pers and Miners, by the formation of additional companies. 

A return lately issued states that the total quantity of land purchased for 
the camp at Aldershott is 7062a. 3r. 35p., at a cost of 131,445/. 1s. 4d. In 
1854-’5, 48,039/. 6s. 4d. was expended in huts and new barracks ; in 1855-’6, 
331,9477. 3s. 9d.; and between the Ist of April and the 3lst of July 1856, 
106,516/, 2s. 5d. 

A treaty has been concluded between France and Denmark by which a 
strip of land in Iceland is ceded to France. 

It is said that some French officers have been allowed to take service in 
the Papal army, which is to be augmented and reconstructed. 

One of the monster American “ frigates’? is now lying at Southampton— 
the Merrimac, Captain Prendergast. This frigate has a register tonnage of 

, and her armament is very formidable. Of course the Merrimac is the 
prevailing ‘‘lion’’ of the port ; and her officers are making themselves very 
popular by their pleasing demeanour to visitors. Last week they dined with 
the Countess of Hardwicke, at the Earl’s seat near Humble. 

The Jnvalide Russe states that there were at Moscow on the occasion of 
the coronation, six ambassadors extraordinary, twelve ministers pleni- 
potentiary, four envoys extraordinary, and three chargés d'affaires. With 
the attachés the diplomatic body amounted to 106 persons. The Pope’s 
envoy did not arrive in time for the ceremony of the coronation. There 
were also present at the ceremony eight archbishops or bishops, two con- 
fessors of the Court, forty-eight members of the Council of the Empire, 

e secretaries of state, sixty-two adjutant-generals, twenty generals of 
the suite, and thirty-nine aides-de-camp. The troops encamped near the 
town consisted of 75} battalions of infantry, 84} squadrons of cavalry, and 
136 pieces of artillery. 

A statue of Franklin was inaugurated at Boston on the 17th of last month ; 
when there was a general holiday. 





The Sultan, it is said, has made proposals to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rome. The Cardinals and Prelates of the Congregation of Ex- 
traordinary Catholic Affairs are considering the matter. 

According to returns published by the Novedades, the Spanish clergy 
consists of 45,722 members. There are 54 bishops and archbishops, 283 
other dignitaries of the Church, 771 canons, 19,825 parish priests, 7000 
monks or friars, 7025 nuns, &e. 

The Pope has received from the Emperor of the Burmans rich presents 
brought to him by a missionary, They consist of a chalice of solid gold, a 
cross enriched with precious stones, and valuable rings, accompanied by a 
letter in which the Catholics inhabiting the Burman empire convey to the 
chief of the Church the expression of their affectionate attachment, 


At the end of last week, extending in some places over Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, the equinoctial gales prevailed with great violence: nearly al 
the coasts of the United Kingdom appear to have suffered more or less. The 
damage on land was not very serious, and no loss of life is reported. But 
at sea a vast number of ships were damaged; many were in great perils, 





and a number were wrecked ; and in some cases mariners were drowned, 

The gale was terrific at Dover. A portion of the railway near Archcliff 
tunnel was completely swept away and ground to fragments, The waves 
broke right over the new pier, and water was even driven over the Lord 
Warden Hotel. No wrecks are reported. A new jetty at Brighton suffered 
a good deal. A screw-steamer, the Ida, bound to Africa with passengers 
and cargo, was driven on shore at Dymehurch, near Romney: crew and 
passengers were saved by means of life-lines. The Henri, a French ship, 
was also wrecked at Dymchurch : one man drowned, The John and Mary 
of Sunderland was wrecked near Rye; but though the crew managed to 
save themselves, the master’s wife and four children perished. The Eliza- 
beth was saved at Shoreham by a life-boat and steam-tug: one of the erew 
had died at the pumps.” The storm was very bad all down the Channel. 
At Swansea, fourteen ships went ashore. Along the East coasts the losses 
were heavy. The bark Coromandel was lost off Yarmouth, on the Ridge 
Sands. At Shields, the shipping appears to have escaped absolute wreck. 

From Dublin and other parts of Lreland come bad accounts of the gale. 
The Calypso steamer reports the supposed loss of all hands in the schooner 
Friendship: the master refused to go on board the Calypso; the steamer 
made repeated efiorts to tow the disabled vessel, but the warps broke ; and at 
length all the efforts of the people of the Calypso were required to save their 
own ship—they fear the Friendship could not have lived through such a sea. 
Several vessels were driven ashore and wrecked about Kingstown. Along 
the Northern and Eastern coasts the storm was much felt ; there was some 
loss of life. 

A good deal of damage was done to buildings at Glasgow. At Greenock, 
a number of vessels were driven on shore. From Edinburgh and Leith the 
accounts are not very serious, 

Last week the prevalence of wet and windy weather seriously interrupted 
harvest work in the far North, and a good deal of the uncut grain was laid. 


A letter from Bucharest states that the harvest has been very bad, and in 
more than one place it has failed altogether. 

Gold really has been discovered near Nelson in New Zealand. At the 
end of May numbers of persons were flocking to the ‘ diggings,” some 
twenty miles from the town. The deposits of gold are five or ten feet from 
the surface ; the metal is found in flakes or pieces, ranging from minute 
grains to the size of a pea. 

Not only is New York constantly extending over the unoceupied part of 
the island on which it stands, but the older part of the town is so fre- 
quently undergoing the process of renovation that ere long there will be no 
portion of the business part that will be of any great age. ‘The new build- 
ings are very grand—too fine, it is thought, for their purpose. 

At the end of 1855 there were 368 savings-banks in France, with 893,750 
depositors, and 272,182,542 francs of deposits. One in every forty of the 
population has an account in a savings-bank. , : 

It appears from a Parliamentary return that 542 memorials, signed by 
111,300 ersons, were sent to the Queen praying for the stoppage of Sunday 
bands, Krew of the petitions emanated from London. ’ 

Lord Shaftesbury seems to be “ very particular”? in his business ideas for 
this age: in a letter to the Times, notifying that he is not, as advertised, a 
trustee of a certain life-office, he states that he has resolved never to belong 





to any joint-stock societies, simply because he is ‘‘ wholly unable to bestow 
any time or attention on the conduct of them.”’ If other folks were as nice 
in their notions, projectors might be puzzled to select ‘ directors” for their 
companies. 

“B. J. M.,”’ in a communication to the Times, points out a rather stub- 
born obstacle to Mr. Smith O’Brien resuming his seat in the House of Com- 
mons: by law, a person once convicted of high treason can never afterwards 
sit in the House. 

During the recent Imperial bull-fight at Bayonne, one of the performers 
was very badly hurt; but he would not retire, even when desired by the 
Empress—he would kill the bull, or the bull should kill him, he said.” He 
did kill the bull, and he had then to be taken to the hospital. 

The Moniteur de la Flotte contradicts the report that transportations to 
Cayenne are to cease and New Caledonia be made a convict-station: the 
remoteness of New Caledonia would cause financial difficulties, 

POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurRDAy, 

While the French squadron said to be destined for the Bay of Naples 
remains at anchor in the roadstead of Toulon, the telegraph from Ajaccio 
in Corsica, the rendezvous of the Allied fleet, reports that “‘ two English 
war corvettes”’ had arrived there from Malta. From Malta we learn 
that the two corvettes were the Swallow and the Centaur. The orders 
to sail to Ajaccio were carried out by the Caradoc; and on board the 
Caradoc was Captain Stanhope, R.N., on his way to join Admiral Lyons. 
Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, en route for the City of the 
Sultan, was the chief passenger on board the Caradoc. 

Various rumours respecting the intention of the King of Naples are 
current. It is said, for instance, that through his Minister he has offered 
to release Poerio and Settembrini if they would solicit that favour at his 
hands, and that they declined. But the report rests on no foundation. 

Baron Hiibner has returned to Vienna, and General Martini has been 
sent from the Austrian Court on a mission to Naples. The Neapolitan 

Minister at Vienna, Prince Petrulla, has twice tendered his resignation. 

The Emperor held a Council yesterday at St. Cloud. Marshal Narvaez 
was to leave Bayonne yesterday for Madrid. 

A telegraphic despatch from Constantinople, dated September 27, states 
that ‘‘M. de Thouvenel and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe have had a long 
conference with Reschid Pasha on the subject of the Principalities.” 








The overland mail arrived in London last night. The latest dates are 
Hongkong, August 10; Bombay, August 29. It is reported that Herat 
has been stormed by the Persians, with a loss of 1500 men: but the in- 
telligence was looked on with suspicion at Bombay. However that 
might be, active preparations were in progress for a naval and military 
demonstration in the Persian Gulf. Lord Elphinstone had gone up to 
Poonah to consult the Commander-in-chief. The land force employed, 





it is said, will be 15,000. Dost Mahomed was at Candahar; and it is: 


reported that Esa Khan, who defended Herat against the Persians, had 
repeatedly urged the old Affghan to advance to his aid. 

The news from China speaks doubtfully of defeats of the rebels by 
“Tartar troops’ brought down from the North. 





Advices from Sydney to the 8th July describe the progress of the Par- 
liament up to the constitution of the Ministry. The opening speech of the 
Governor-General was more liberal than had been expected. 

“It embraced amongst its proposed measures a bill for the repeal of those 
clauses of the Constitution Act which require a majority of two-thirds of 
the Legislature to effect changes in the system of representation or the prin- 
ciples of the constitution. It also indicated, as subjects to which the atten- 
tion of the Legislature would be called, the improvement of the adminis- 
trative departments of the public service; a plan for the formation of a 
Board of Works ; public education; the management of the public lands; 
the internal communications of the country; immigration ; the establish- 
ment of municipal institutions ; the management of the gold-fields ; the ad- 
ministration of justice ; and some others of minor importance.” 

The Legislative Council agreed to a reply without opposition. In the 
Legislative Assembly it was carried by 29 to 19. The Ministers are— 

Colonial Secretary and Registrar of Records, Stuart A. Donaldson; At- 
torney-General, William Montague Manning ; Solicitor-General, John Bay- 
ley Darvall; Colonial Treasurer and Collector of Internal Revenue, Thomas 
Holt; Auditor-General, George Robert Nichols. 


The Fulton arrived at Southampton yesterday, with advices from New 
York to the 20th. William Coleman, President of the San Francisco 


| Vigilance Committee, has been arrested, and placed on his trial at the 


Supreme Court for acts of rebellion and piracy. 





The tenantry on Lord Panmure’s Highland estates were enabled this 
week to hold a convivial meeting in honour of their new landlord, which 
they had resolved on soon after his succession. On the evening of Thurs- 
day, two hundred farmers met Lord Panmure at dinner in the gardens of 
the old castle of Edzell; and from its kitchen, wherein fire had not burned 
for two hundred years, the tables were supplied. The chairman was a 
farmer, Mr. David Robertson of Westside ; and he and all the speakers 
were warm in their praise of * their noble proprietor, the Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county and Secretary of State for War.” In reply, Lord Panmure 
said that their testimony was more gratifying than any of the public 
honours that had fallen upon him; for kindly affection, where well- 
merited, long survives us. He cordially joined in the wish of the chair- 
man, that the time might not be far distant when he should take up his 
home permanently in the home of his ancestors. 

Ile brietly traced his varied political career, which began in 1835, when 
he accepted office as Lord John Russell’s Under-Secretary at the Home 
Office. ‘* Under such a master, gentlemen, it was my good fortune to learn 
nothing but lessons of constitutional liberty ; and to the lessons then learnt, 
and the friendship then formed with that noble Lord, I trace my subsequent 
success in political life; and for any little eredit I may have earned, 1 
look to him as the principal author of it—the person to whom I am in- 
debted for it. I rejoice that this public opportunity occurs to me for making 
this heartfelt tribute te my noble friend, because at this moment it is the 
fashion to look upon him with something like a cold eye, and turn upon 
him something hke a cold shoulder: but I believe the publie good sense 
will soon see the injustice done him, and that the noble Lord’s name will 
yet be connected with the public liberties and public duties of his country.” 
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Another personal allusion was to the Duke of Newcastle. ‘* My gallant 
friend Major Mackay has laid too much stress upon the benefit which has 
resulted from any administration of mine. I have on many occasions dis- 
claimed any special credit for restoring the Army from the state into which 
it had fallen to the state in which it left the Crimea. I have said often, and 
I repeat it now, when I succeeded to the administration of the affairs of War 
the barometer was steadily on the rise, and many of the plans which had 
been laid and the steps which had been taken by my friend and predecessor 
I had only to work out as he had left them, and little to a d in order 
to bring - bane toa fortunate maturity, (Loud cheers.) I believe, if the 
Duke of Newcastle had remained in office—if that clamour (for I 
must call it clamour) which drove him from the reins of the office 
in which I succeeded him had not cccurred—he would have succeeded 
as well as I have done in bringing the Army round from the state 
into which it had angina sap | fallen to the state of discipline and of im- 
provement in every wa in which it left the shores of the Crimea. But 
some steps were taken by 
the Army especially from its low estate, but to prevent the consequence of 
that low estate upon the return of the ensuing summer ; and I think that no 

reater benefit has accrued to the Army than resulted from the labours of 
the Sanitary Commissioners, consisting of Dr. Sutherland and others, who 
were sent out by me to the shores of the Crimea, wiio by their skill and 
forecast removed all offensive matter from the camp, and prevented that 
which every one was prophesying with horror, namely, the rage of contagion 
and disease when the hot weather set in.” 

Referring to politics, he expressed a hope that constitutional liberty would 
advance, and increase the political power of the people. ‘* I have always 
been one of those who have never been afraid of trusting the people with 
political power : I have always thought that the more contidence you put in 
a man or in a body of men, the more you will find them responding to that 
confidence, and using well the power with which you intrust them.” 

Cheers. 

‘ yee point made by Lord Panmure had reference to a subject to 
which his friend Mr. William Baxter, Member for the Montrose Boroughs, 
had alluded in some of his recent public orations—the English Police Act. 
«The reason why I am tender upon that subject—perhaps Mr. Baxter does 
not know it—is because that happens to be a child of myown. (Laughter.) 
If anybody is in fault for having brought that measure forward—a measure 
full of all the vices of ‘centralization ’—I am afraid I must plead guilty to 
that fact, because in 1839 and 1840, when I was Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, I passed that measure through the House of 
Commons. It was then brought forward as a measure optional upon the 
counties for which it was passed, in order to induce those counties 
to look to their own interests in the way of the restriction of crime, 
instead of doing that which was the universal practice of those times 
to do—making the British Army the Police of the county, a purpose 
for which the British Army never was intended. In the year {339 
and 1840 we took the first steps to better such a state of things, and 
that Police Bill enabled every county to institute a police for itself. 
It was only permissive; but, so far from considering it an unconstitutional 
measure, rather more than one-half of all England and Wales voluntarily 
adopted that which Mr. Baxter has condemned. And this year, upon the 
principle that where the half of England had undertaken to destroy all the 
vicious vermin in the different counties—upon the principle that those ver- 
min all fled to the place where there was no police set up at all, those parts 
of England which had adopted the Police Act loudly and very properly de- 
manded that the measure should be compulsory over all England, instead of 
being merely voluntary. Nothing could be more reasonable than that: but 
in what consists the ‘ centralization’—for that is the point upon which my 
friend Mr. Baxter is so very loud? He says he voted against it because of 
its ‘centralizing’ qualities. 
ists in that act is this—that if the police in a county is kept up 
in an efficient state, and reported to be such by Government In- 
spectors, one-fourth of the expenses of that police are to be paid from the 
Treasury ; and in order to ascertain that the payment of that one-fourth is 
merited, surely it is right that the Government, acting for the rate-payers 
ef this country, should be assured in the first instance that they are paying 
for a good article, and not for a bad one. Now, that is the only ‘ centrali- 
zation’ that exists in that act ; and I have the satisfaction to tell my friend 
Mr. Baxter, that if he had the opportunity of voting against that measure 
as applied to England this year, I suspect most strongly he will have the op- 
portunity of voting against it as applied to Scotland next year. I am sorry 
to have troubled you with this subject here ; but I have made these remarks 
in no hostile spirit to Mr. William Baxter, but merely to show that a mea- 
sure of a Government may be traduced upon grounds which really do not 
exist.” 

The Ward of Coleman Street yesterday elected Mr. Warren Stormes Hale 
to be Alderman. At the meeting, the Lord Mayor mentioned with regret 
the death of an old inhabitant of the Ward, and one who had for many years 
devoted himself to City improvements—Mr. Thomas Henry Hall. Mr. Hall 
died on Thursday, at his house in Finsbury Square. 


At a meeting of the Guardians and Directors of the Poor of Marylebone, 
held yesterday, Mr. Ryan handed in a letter from Mr. Grey of the Poor-law 
Board, requiring him *‘ to forthwith resign the oftice of Master of the Mary- 
lebone Workhouse.” In reply to a question, Mr. Ryan said he considered 
himself the officer of the Board of Guardians, and no other board. A reso- 
lution was moved directing the Master to reply to the Poor-law Board, that 
he should continue to carry out the orders of the Guardians : instead of this, 
however, it was resolved that a special meeting should be summoned to deal 
with the matter. 

Intelligence has just been received at Liverpool, that, early on Thursday 
week, the Helen Heilgers, from Calcutta, ran into the Yeoman, from Liver- 
= to British North America, between the Tuskar rock and Ballycotton. 

Soth were large ships; and so much damage was done to the Yeoman, that 
she went down in eight minutes: three of the crew only escaped, the 
captain and nineteen men being drowned. The Helen Heilgers was so 
greatly damaged that she began to sink. Fortunately, a Dublin ship, the 
York, came up, took off the crews, and carried them to Dublin. The Helen 
Heilgers was ore sinking. 


MONEY MARKET. 
= Stock Excuaner, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

Since the measure adopted by the Bank of France last week of raising 
their rate of discount, great preparations have been made against a similar 
movement by the Bank of England ; and the demand for money at that es- 
tablishment by the leading houses became so excessive, that the Bank, with- 
out Waiting for their usual weekly Court, raised their rate on Wednesday 
from 4} to 6 per cent. As it is probable that a large amount of capital will 
be sent to Paris and other places on loan, so long as it can be had on cheaper 
terms on this side and the rate of exchange on London continues fevouniiie 
for such an operation, and as money in France and Prussia is worth 6, and 
in Hamburg 8 or 9 per cent, it is considered that a more stringent course 


y me which I think did a great deal, not to bring | 


Now, the only ‘centralization’ that ex-.| 


must be taken by the Bank to prevent the present continuous drain, 
and that they will act at any moment that may be deemed expedient 

apart from the weekly board-day. A kind of panic prevails in Paris, an 

securities have fallen considerably. The stock of bullion in the Bank 
of France is stated to be decreasing daily. Some violent fluctuations have 
occurred on our market, and the Bank is said to have been selling Stock. 
On Tuesday, Consols realized 13 less than last week ; they descended to 91}. 
Independently of a fall on the French Bourse, and the drain of specie, they 
were affected by the circular of Russia regarding Naples. Subeoquentiy 
there was a rapid rebound of 1 per cent, through many of the recent sellers 
buying in their accounts, and favourable reports of the quarter’s revenue : 
they have since reached 933. The alteration in the discount-rate produced 
no immediate effect. Yesterday Consols were done at 92}, and afterwards ? 
higher. Today there was a further improvement of } per cent, but it has 
not been maintained. Consols for both Money and Account leave off at 923 4. 
Exchequer Bills are 3s. lower this week. There has been a rapid recovery 
of 4 per cent on the Vienna Bourse. At Amsterdam prices are a little better, 

The Corn-market has been firmer. Specie has been received from New 
York amounting to 342,243/. Gold continues to be exported to the Conti- 
nent at the rate of about 40,000/. per day. Accounts from China mention a 
fall of about 3 per cent in the rate of exchange at Shanghai: the shipments 
of silver to that port may consequently be lessened. 

Foreign Stocks were very heavy early in the weck, but they have rallied 
since; though some Stocks still show depression. Belgian is 1, Danish 
Three per Cents $, Turkish } lower. Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents 2, 
Ditto Four per Cents, Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, and Venezuela, 
1, Brazilian, Mexican, and Peruvian Three per Cents } better. 

Railways have partaken of the general feeling prevailing in other de- 
partments, and variations occur upon every movement in Consols: latterly 
there has been a better tone. Great Western is 1/. better than last week, 
and Great Northern and South-Eastern 10s. Bristol and Exeter is 1/., 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, London and North-Western, London and South- 
Western 10s., and Midland 45s. lower. In Foreign Shares there has been 
depression in the following—Paris and Orleans, 1/.; Western and North- 
Western of France, lés.; Eastern of France, and Great Central of France, 
10s, ; East Indian, Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, 5s. ; Great Indian 
Peninsula, 2s. 6d. 

SarurDay, Tweive o’CLock. 

The English Funds have fallen } this morning, and wear a very heavy 
appearance ; Consols for both Money and the Account are 92} 3. yee oe 
Bills 7 to 11 premium. The bullion return by the Bank of England exhibits 
a large decrease—363,230/. The West India packet yesterday brought 
140,000/. The shipments of specie to India and China by the Pera are less 
than were expected—they amount to 778,763/. ; of this 775,050/. is silver. 
Foreign Sto bs have not altered. Railways are dull—London, Brighton, 
and South Coast, 105}; Bristol and Exeter, 93} ; Caledonian, 54; London 
and North-Western, 101}; London and South-Western, 1033; North- 
Eastern—Berwick, 79}; Midland, 77. 





‘ L Saturpay, One o’CLock. 
In the English Funds a further decline of } has oecurred since the morn- 


ing ; Consols for Money and the Account leave off at 92} §. Exchequer 
Bills 7 11 premium. Exchequer Bonds have been done at 998 9 In 
Foreign Stocks there has been very little doing, and the market has been 


free from fluctuations. 

In Railways, sales have been effected at rather lower prices—Bristol and 
Exeter, 93} ; Caledonian, 54; Great Northern, 92}; Great Western, 64}; 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 95}; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 105 ; 
London and North-Western, 1012; London and South-Western, 1033; 
Midland, 76$ ; North British, 37 ; North-Eastern—Berwick, 79} ; Ditto Yor 
| 65}; Great Indian Peninsula, 21} ; Great Western of Canada, 223; Paris and 
Lyons, 514. Joint Stock Banks—Australasia, 104; City, 67; London and 
County, 31}; Oriental Bank Corporation, 38}; Ottoman Bank, 73; South 
Australia, 36; Union of Australia, 65}. Miscellancous—Australian Agri- 
cultural, 24; Canada, 114; Crystal Palace, 2; Peninsular and Oriental 





| Steam, 70; Royal Mail Steam, 70. 








3 per Gent Consols........... 924 3 Dutch 2) per Cents.......... 64 6 
Ditto for Account ......... 92} 3 Ditto 4 per Cents........... 95 Texd 
3 per Cent Reduced ......... shut Mexican 3 per Cents......... 22 § 
New 3 per Cents ......... shut Peruvian 4) per Cents ....... cri 
Long Annuities ............. shut Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 55 Texd 
ee shut Portuguese 4 per Cents ...... 89 
Exchequer Bills............ 7 ll pm Russian 5 per Cents ......... 106 8 
India Stock ececcccee 226 30 | Ditto 4} per Cents ........++ 96 8 
Austrian 5 per Cents......... S58 Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 423 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... 99 l0lexd.| Ditto Deferred .............. 24} } 
Belgian 4} per Cents ........ 968 Sardinian 5 per Cents ., sy yl 
Chilian 6 per Cents .. 102 dex d.| Swedish 4 per Cents ......... 85 8 
Danish 5 per Cents .......... 102 4 Turkish 6 per Cents ......... 994 10 
Ditto 3 per Cents .......... 83 Sexd.| Ditto4 per Cents Guaranteed, 100) 10 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 27th day of Sept. 1856. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Wates Seseeh. ccccccccscoeseses £25,603,940 Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities. ..........+. 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion,....... 11,128,940 
Silver Bulli0ON,.. 66. cecceeeeee - 
£25,603,940 £25,603,940 


BANKING 
£14,553,000 


DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities (inclu- 


Proprietors’ Capital........... 
. ersseecutone ding Dead Weight Annuity). £11,964,953 


BeOS... cccccccces 3,74 416 

Public Deposits* ...... 8,409,851 Other Securities. ........60006 19,616,384 

Other Deposits . 9,956,813 Notes ¥ sesee 5,379,710 

Seven Days and other Bills... 927,399 Gold and Silver Coin ......+++ 640,432 
601 479 £37 601,479 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 


The Directors of the London and County Bank, with a view to increase 
contidence in the bank, have published and circulated a full account of the 
proceedings at the last meeting of the proprictors, including the report by 
Mr. Coleman the accountant, and a list of the proprietors. 

Mr. Mechi has finally resolved to take no part in the management of the 
Unity Life and Fire Uilices, concentrating his attention on the Banking 
establishment. 


At a meeting of the Hungarian Land Company, on Thursday, after Mr. 
Caird’s report had been received, an attempt was made to carry a resolution 
to dissolve the company; but on a poll the votes were only 1370 for dis- 
solving, against 1560 for proceeding with the undertaking. It was stated 
that only a portion of the shares have been subscribed for. 

The Peel River Land Company is to be brought under limited liability 
under the new Joint-Stock Companies Act. 

It is announced that the Legislative Council of Ceylon have consented to 
the guarantee of 6 per cent on the capital of the proposed railway, 


CrystaL PaLacr.-—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 





October 3, including season-ticket-holders, 28,176, 
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Che Oheratres. 

The week just past will not make a great figure in the dramatic re- 
cords of London. Had not Mrs. Emma Waller achieved her first essay 
in comedy, by playing Lady Gay Spanker at Drury Lane, there would 
not be a inghe event to note down; and as the lady’s performance was 
marked more by intelligence in conception than by force in execution, 
it need not largely expand the chronicle. At Sadler’s Wells, the revival 
of The Merry Wives of Windsor has proved so attractive that the pro- 
duction of Timon of Athens is deferred to next week. But the great 
“‘coming event”? is the expected revival of Midsummer Night's Dream 
at the Princess’s Theatre, with all the Princess’s magnificence. Mrs. 
Stowe’s new novel Dred is about to show itself in dramatic form at the 
Surrey 





Paristan THEATRICALS, 

A one-act vaudeville of more than common interest is now performing 
at the Gymnase. A wealthy man, played by M. Geoffroy, has been 
ruined by an unforeseen accident; but the misfortune is concealed from 
him by the members of his family, out of regard to his enfeebled state of 
health. The position of a man who believing that he is rich would act 
accordingly, but has to be checked in his extravagance without any dis- 
closure of the cause for economy, is novel, and gives rise to some inge- 
nious situations. A faithful servant, acted by M. Lesueur, removes the 
difficulty, by replacing his master’s loss, with part of an immense for- 
tune bequeathed by a convenient uncle. The piece is entitled Riche de 
Ceur ; and the authors are MM, Duvert and Lauzanne. 

The names Orgon, Léandre, Colombine, belonging to the dramatis 
persone of a dramatic trifle in verse, written by M. Theodore de Ban- 
ville, and produced at the Vaudeville, show that the taste for a class of 
entertainment once so popular at the Foire St. Laurent is not wholly 
extinct. The very title, Le beau Léandre, seems to send one at least a 
century back. Colombine, it should be observed, is represented by 
Mademoiselle Luther. 

The well-worn theme of misanthropy has been treated anew by M. 
Rosier, in a three-act comedy, entitled Chacun pour Soi, produced at the 
Vaudeville on Wednesday last. Louis Delson, the misanthropic egotist 
of the piece, has made up his mind, that, ‘‘Chacun pour soi”’ being the 
maxim of the age, it is better to be the cheat than the cheated. A variety 
of incidents confirm him for awhile in his unfavourable opinion of man- 
kind; but, at last, things turn out to be not so bad as they have seemed, 
and the repentant man-hater declares that ‘‘ Chacun pour tous”’ shall be 
his maxim for the future. 

A non-official announcement, to the effect that M. de la Rounat, the 
recently-appointed director of the Odéon, is about to produce a series of 
Shakspere’s plays, accurately translated from the original, has created 
some controversy in the theatrical world of Paris. M. Théophile Gautier, 
who is of opinion that the plays of Racine and Corneille are more suited 
to the closet than to the stage, rejoices at the expected innovation ; which, 
on the other hand, is opposed both by the champions of the old classics 
and by the advocates of living “native talent.’”” To understand the 
force of the controversy, it is necessary to bear in mind that the Odéon 
receives a Government subyention. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 8th September, at Oldmixon-super-Valley, Chester County, U.S., the 
Wife of Commander G. H. Oldmixon, R.N., of a son. 

On the Mth, at Malta, the Hon, Mrs, Augustus Lane Fox, of a son. 

On the 2pth, at Woolwich, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Burrows, Royal Artil- 
lery, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Leamington, the Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Sulivan, Royal Scots 
Greys, of a son. 

On the 27th, in Park Crescent, Portland Place, the Wife of Lieutenaift-Colonel 
P. C, Cavan, of a son, 

On the 27th, at Arborfield Hall, Berks, the Wife of Thomas Hargreaves, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

On the 28th, at the Lord Chief Baron’s, Guildford Street, Lady Pollock, ofa 
daughter. 

On the 29th, at St. Mary’s Hill, near Plymouth, the Wife of W. F. Collier, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 29th, at Tythegston Court, Glamorganshire, Mrs. Arthur Lord, of a 
daughter. 

On the 29th, at Maidstone, the Wife of Captain Hon. Chas. Powys, Ninth Lan- 
cers, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, in Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, the Lady Bateman, of a son and 
heir, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 24th September, at the Church of All Saints, Upper Norwood, by the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, Rector of Booton, Norwich, John Forster, Esq., of the Inner 
Temple, barrister-at-law, to Eliza Ann, widow of Henry Colburn, Esq., and 
daughter of the late Captain Robert Crosbie, R.N. 

On the 24th, at St. Paul’s Church, Edinburgh, the Rev. Thomas Huntley Greene, 
Rector of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks, second son of Thomas Greene, Esq., M.P., to 
Helen Elizabeth, daughter of the late General the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, 
G.C.M.G., of Eaglescairnie, Haddington. 

On the 25th, at St. Michael’s Church, Winchester, the Rev. 8. Ramsden Roe, 
M.A., of Kendall Hall, Herts, to Caroline Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev, 
Robert Wylde, M.A., formerly Vicar of Claverdon, Warwickshire. 

On the 25th, at Killough Castle, John Edward Venables Vernon, Esq., of Clon- 
tarf Castle, Dublin, to the Hon, Rosa Gertrude Harriet Daly, daughter of the late 
Lord Dunsandle. 

On the 27th, at Whitchurch, Harold, eldest son of J. H. Gill, Esq., of Bickham 
Park, Devon, to Augusta Lucy, youngest daughter of the late Rev. J. Phillipps 
Carpenter, of Grenofin, in the same county. 

On the 30th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alexander R. Johnston, Esq., son 
of the late Right Hon. Sir Alexander Johnston, of Carnsalloch, Dumfriesshire, and 
Louisa Campbell, Lady Johnston, to Frances Ellen, daughter of the late Richard 
Bury Palliser, Esq., of Castlewarden, county Kildare. 

On the Ist October, at St. Marylebone, Alexander Pearson Fletcher, Secretary of 
the Northern Assurance Company, London, to Caroline Anna, second daughter of 
C. R, Leslie, Esq., R.A. 





DEATHS, 

On the 17th September, at Castellamare, Naples, the Hon, Susan Agnes, wife of 
Francis Dennis Massey Dawson, Esq., and eldest daughter of Lord Sinclair. 

On the 25th, at the Vicarage, Dunchurch, Charles John Wheeler, Esq., late of 
the Spring, Kenilworth, Warwickshire ; in his 90th year. 

On the 25th, at Rolleston Hall, Staffordshire, Oswald Mosley, Esq., eldest son of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart.; in his 51st year. 

On the 26th, accidentally drowned, while bathing in the sea at Jersey, Robert, 
youngest son of the late Robert Gouger, Esq., of South Australia; in his 13th year. 

On the 27th, in the Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey, the Rev. E. G. A. Beck- 
with, Rector of St. Michael Bassishaw, and Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and St. Peter's, Westminster ; in his 62d year. 

On the 28th, at Dromoland, county of Clare, Lady O’Brien, widow of the late Sir 
Edward O’Brien, Bart.; in her 74th year. 

On the 29th, in Park Terrace, Brixton, Mrs. Ann Orton; in her 91st year. 

On the 30th, at Keythorpe Hall, Leicestershire, the Right Hon, the Lady Ber- 
ners; in her 56th year, 7 
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THE REVENUE. 
I. The following is an Abstract of the gross Produce of the Revenue of the 
United Kingdom, in the undermentioned periods, ended September 30. 
1856, compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding year, ” 
























































































QUARTERS ENDED 
} | aye 
3ist Dec. | 3lst March 20th June 30th Sept 
1855. 1856. | 1856. 1866. 
£ £ | £ £ 
CuPc ces: -cnces 5,707,101 5,540,132 | 5,864,724 5,981,344 
Excise ... 4,604,000 | 2,806,778 | 5,005,000 5,146,000 
Stamps . 1,749,769 | 1,801,540 | 1,858,083 1,770,649 
Taxes 1,351,000 249,000 | 1,343,026 y 
Property Tax 1,335,373 6,880,971 | 2,376,751 6 
Post-oftice 647,000 760,152 716,000 645,000 
Crown Lands .. 85,000 67, 64,000 67,857 
COT 345,317 | 298,502 320,419 156,343 
ES wncnecnvictcnnncntncsectonnl 15,824,560 | 18,404,075 | 17,548,003 | 19,571 429 
QUARTERS ENDED 
Bist Dec. | 3lst March 30th June | s0th Sept. 
1854. | 1855. | = 1855. | 1855. 
| 
— | «@ £ 
ORSBSTES cc ccvesccccevccscscesccecccces 6,015,242 5,040,405 | 5,768,309 6,018,487 
Excise.... 4,722,707 2,765,089 | 4,763,374 1 
Stamps . 1,8 1,855,354 | 1,871,978 
Taxes .. 1,315.9 244,512 | 1,346,031 
Property 879,017 5,931,574 2,259,756 
Post-office ..... 652,094 687,000 | 725,000 
Crown Lands .. 80,0 66,000 | 63,000 
Miscellaneous, ....-..++++ eeeeeeeereces 178,177 243,361 | 325,772 
SI sentnosdedpentncinamicetans 15,719,703 | 16,836,295 | 17,123,220 | 
Year ended Year ended 
30th Sept. 3uth Sept 
1856. 1855. 
Se £ 
CUBLOMS ..crcrercrercccccccsrccccccccvccccescctoseeesesoress | 23,093,301 22,842,443 
Excise ... ..| 17,861,778 
Stamps. j 7,180,041 
Taxes...... | 3,100,026 
Property Tax 15,940,331 
Post-office ........ 2,768,152 
Crown Lands .. | 283 857 
TERGTAMSOED. ccc sccccccccccccsccceccsccscccscceserevccssces 1,120,581 
Totals..... eeecesecece sevvece SITTTTTT TTT 71,348,067 68,136,359 





II. Increase and Decrease in the Quarter, Half-year, and Year ended 
September 30, 1856, as compared with the corresponding periods of the 
preceding year, 


HALF YEAR ENDED 
September 30, 1856. 








QUARTER ENDED 
September 30, 1556. 





Increase. Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 























£ £ 
CUSTOMS .geccceseccrsccccccccccccces -_ 37,143 
Bmeise® 200 oes. 309,000 = 
Stamps ....... 117,926 —_ 
TRESS cccce oe 000 —_— 
Property Tax ro 8 — 
Post-oftice —_— 
Crown Lan _—_ 
Miscellaneous 32,214 





1,585,643 








1,183,645 
















Totals ..ccccceccccovscccresicscecs 69,357 72 
Net Increase .....0.0....c000 £1,114,288 £1,509,071 
YEAR ENDED 
September 30, 1556. 
Increase. | Deercase. 
qqvangusibenanname 
£ i £ 
Customs 250,853 | —_ 
Excise ... . 473,608 —_ 
Stamps. ; — | 79,524 
Taxes .. ee . 39,527 | — 
Property Tax ... ease +| 2,275,126 —_— 
POPES ce wdicvesececcecece eel 59,058 —_— 
Crown Lands ..... 66 cee ee cece eeeeeeee . 8,341 — 
FROTTAGE 0 ci cccccccccsseccccecedoccsconsscecesesesevccoecee | 184,714 _ 
Betas. ccccecvccecccces PPTTTTTITITIT TTT TTT Tr Titi 3,291,232 | 79,524 





211,708 
Net lucrease. 





III. An Account showing the Net Revenue and other Receipts of the Quar- 
ter ended September 30, 1856; the Application of the same, and the 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the said Quarter, together with the 
Surplus or Deficiency upon such Charge. 

Surplus balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the Quarter £ 
ended June 30, 1856, viz.— 

Great Britain . 

Treland 









Income received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1856,as shown in Account 1 
Amount received in the Quarter ended September 30, 1856, in full of Second 


UMAR OC EROO MOE. cccccrcccce ssebecsccccccsccccccceccss seecececvccoscvovoccs 2,500,000 
Amount received in the Quarter ended September 20, 1856, in repayment of Ad 
vances Gor Public Werks, Be. oc.ccccccccceccccccevccccccceses eceeteccevececess 441,754 





22,852,764 
Balance, being the Deficiency on the 30th September 1856, upon the Charge of the 
Consolidated Fund in Great Britain, to meet the Dividends and other 
Charges payable in the Quarter to December 31, 1£56, and for which Ex- 


chequer Bills (Deticiency) will be issued in that Quarter .....660eeeecceeeeeeee 500,333 
23,353,097 

Amount applied out of the Income for the Quarter ended September 30, 1856, to 
redemption of Exchequer Bills (Deticiency) for the Quarter ended June 3°, i 
1856 3,584,645 





Amount applied out of the Income to Supply Services, in the Quarter ended 

September 30, 1656 ... 2... ccccccccccccscccerceerccesecctestecvessecevecssecese 11,229,963 
Charge of the Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ended September 30, 

1856, viz.— 


~ 












Interest of the Permanent Debt.........cceeeeeeceeeneeeeneneeeene £5,5°0,977 
Terminable Debt .........0+seeeeeceeeeee +» 1,430,064 
Interest of Exchequer Bills (Deficiency 5,548 
The Civil List ........... 100,152 
Other Charges on Conso 319,424 
Advances for Public Works, &c. ...... 352,450 
SRSEE BOO cc cecccnccesvcesccocccccpcscceccosecccecstostectes 500, ¢ ‘ 
_— €,258,611 
Surplus Balance beyond the Charge of the Consolidated Fund, for the 
Quarter ended September 30, 1856, viz.— 
Great Britain eer eeescecesecesses Cocccversccesece _ 
Treland cisccccesccnccecerererssereeveeserevesrseseeeeeterserenee 79,878 
— 279,878 
£23,353,097 
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MONEY-MARKET PROSPECTS, 

Tue City is less made uneasy by the actual ap roach of the mo- 
netary storm than it was a few weeks back by the dead tranquil- 
lity which usually precedes the storm; and the reason for th 
seeming inconsistency is said to be, that the causes of the embar- 
yassment are understood, and are in their nature transitory, Per- 
haps the instincts of the City have gone even beyond its articulate 
philosophy, and have perceived that the causes of the trouble must 
work out their own cure, since they are so passably understood. 
The chief of the admitted causes are—cross-currents of bullion 
disturbing the circulating medium of Europe ; over-speculation 
on the Continent, especially in France and Germany; and a vast 
expansion of legitimate trade, 

The cross and counter currents of bullion are very clearly 
traced. Gold, continually rising from the sources of Australia 
and California, flows into England and America; thence a large 
portion flows into France and Germany, displacing silver, and 
materially disturbing the ordinary calculations of exchange. 
The silver has flowed from France into England, and thence to 
India and China. As much as 2,550,000/, has been shipped from 
England by the last three mails, and hence it is supposed that the 
demand for the East must be pretty well satistied: but since 
the influx of gold continues, and is likely to continue, the wise 
are anticipating a depreciation of gold in comparison with silver ; 
and one gentleman proposes to substitute for the changing gold 
standard a stable silver standard. Theoretical expedients are 
seldom framed with sufficient sagacity to counteract natural 
changes. Experience has suggested the very process which the 
gold-discoveries have facilitated—the extension of a gold cireula- 
tion throughout the commercial world. It has been in great part 
effected in America; it was taking place in the Levant, before 
the new movement in France, Belgium, and Germany: and the 
proper rule would seem to be, to go right through in the same 
course. If silver is appreciated in proportion to gold—and it ¢s 
inconvenient to have the legal token, designed for the convenience 
of small change, encroaching on the business of a standard—the 
right way would be to recoin the silver on a proper adjustment 
of its relative value, releasing a trifle more for the ordinary con- 
sumption of silver spoons, forks, and teapots,—just the plan 
adopted by the Hindoos. No confusion can arise where there 1s 
any one chosen standard of value. If gold is produced faster 
than we have ever known it, the supply scarcely keeps pace with 
the extension of English commerce, with the probable growth ot 
English agriculture; and if goods are produced faster than gold, 
and both exceed the ratio of increase in the population, the on 
great consequence will be, that necessaries and comforts will be 
cheaper than ever, that everybody will be able to put money in 
his purse, and that the million may look forward to “ living like 
princes.” 

The over-speculation is a formidable item in the list of ‘‘ causes,” 
and the least definable. In France it has acquired a peculiar 
breadth and activity from the nature of the new societies. Th 
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| mischief, But here again the safest course will be, if possible, to 


model of these is the Société de Crédit Mobilier; which, with a | 


capital of 2,400,000/., has the power of borrowing or receiving in 
deposit to the amount of 24,000,000/., and the power of advan- 
cing to a like amount. In this organization the great banker 
Pereire contrived a machinery for executing what banks ecan- 
not do so vigorously—an agency for investment. He drew out 
the hoards of the saving French, threw dormant capital into great 
enterprises ; and France experiences, as if by miracle, the profits 
and pleasures of a great commercial country, Other societies 
were established on this model,—such as the ‘ Société des Clip- 
pers Frangais,” which was to have created a new mereantile ma- 
rine for France. Not long since it was reported that the Clipper 
Society had negotiated the purchase of certain English ships, and 
then paid the forfeit of 10,000/, rather than earry out the bargain. 
The Society, therefore, has not developed itself: but it has lad ex- 
penses, and not to develop is to lose money. Others of the class, less 
plausible from the first, have been even less fortunate. Their shares 
are not floating. It is well known also, that men of “ notorious” 
character have entered into the trade of making these societies, 
not only in France but in neighbouring countries ; and the rac 
of Montague Tigg has enjoyed a frightful success in commercial 
tours starting from Paris. Even those socicties that have been 
more respectable cannot be supposed to have escaped mismanage- 
ment. M. Pereire és a great banker ; he has a perfect knowledge 
of commercial opportunities—of foreign countries, their resourees 
and risks—of individuals abroad and at home, their charac- 
ter, capacity, and means. He is an agent for investmeut, 
who, human fallibility excepted, may be largely trusted, But 
there is many a degree between the real Pereire and the 
pseudo Pereire, and so down to the Montague Tigg. It 
1s as impossible to draw the line between the capitalist states- 
man and the capitalist visionary, or the Brummagem knave, 
asit is to define the exact and proportionate amounts of th: 
honest and substantial speculation, the foolish speculation, and 
the knavish speculation. We only know that all have been on 
a vast seale, and moving with all the fervour of a new fashion. 
We know that the time has approached when the enhancement of 
discount will abruptly pull up many schemers, and will compel 
them to close their accounts ; and we may be sure that the defalea- 
tion will cause a sudden abstraction of means from a multitude of 
honest and substantial persons. The panic will aggravate its own 
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steer straight through ; to assist the Pereires of France in keep- 
ing on mercantile processes that will make a profitable return, 
undiverted and uninterrupted by the disturbances consequent on 
the bursting of bubble speculations, 

The extension of trade abroad has probably had an effect in 
increasing the demand for capital even beyond the degree already 
ealeulated, It is perceived at once that English shipping, Eng- 
lish agents, and English merchants, are moving in every part of 
the world, even the most remote. But there is reason to appre- 
hend, that not only is English capital required for this roaming 
British population and this British apparatus, bat that the trade 
of the foreigners themselves, in all those great extensions, is 
carried on, at least in great part, by British capital. We know 
that the trade of Russia was so, even in the interior, even on the 
estates of noblemen, Unquestionably, English capital will find 
its way into the hands of the Hopes and Pereires who are about 
to construct railways for Russia and work them on an eighty-one 
years’ lease. It has been said that if our fleet were to bom- 
bard New York, for every American gold eagle destroyed 
an English five-pound note would be destroyed. If our shipping 
has penetrated to the inner waters of North America, the return 
trade depends upon English capital. The new commerce of 
China, or of India, is built upon the foundation of English ea- 
pital; and the principle holds good all round. But again, the 
only method of retrieving the wealth sunk, is to go on, and to 
remove every impediment which can be removed from the com- 
pletion of the circle. This necessity throws upon the men whom 
the foree of circumstances makes the leading administrators in 
the government of commerce, an unusual responsibility in ex- 
ercising their judgment and their discrimination—to refuse as- 
sistance, however urgent the appeal, where the return of the ca- 
pital is doubtful—to accord it without stint wherever the course, 
however protracted, is clear and secure. 

CIRCULAR, 


says the 





THE RUSSIAN 
‘SoVEREIGNS are equal among themselves,” Russian 
circular, without reference to ‘‘ extent of territory.” To carry 
advice beyond exhortation, to press it by threats or a menacing 
demonstration, is ‘‘a violent usurpation of authority ”—an inter- 
ference in ‘the exercise of the incontestable rights of sove- 
reignty *—an open declaration of “the rights of the strong 
over the weak.”’ Beeause the Western Powers have acted in 
this sense, Russia declares the bond of the alliance established 
in 1815 to be no longer existent in its former integrity ; and Rus- 
sia threatens to withdraw—if indeed she do not, in friendly al- 
lianee with those who are menaced by hostile intervention, in- 
terfere hereafter to resist the Western operations. We are 
told, indeed, that this is not a declaration to foreign states, but 
only a record of the Russian view, a manual for the guidance of 
the Russian diplomatic agents: but it is equally an avowal of 
opinion—a disclosure of policy, And there is in it the sting both 
of truth and of the argumentum ad hominem. In Greece and 
in Naples both the Western Powers are undertaking in fact, 
however they may avoid the appearance in form, to control the 
administration of two independent countries. They do that on 
the showing of reasons ; they are exercising their diseretion, and 
claim the right to interfere or not to interfere, to a certain extent 
and no further, as if they were responsible for Naples and Greece, 
But if for Naples or Greece, why not for Tuscany or Lombardy, 
Hesse Cassel, Schleswig-Holstein, or Poland ? This ¢s ‘ usurp- 
ation,” so long as the Western Powers acknowledge the inde- 


| pendent rights of sovereignty; it és an assertion of the right 


of the strong over the weak : and in threatening a withdrawal of 
negative sanction from the system, Russia conveys to Louis Na- 
poleon a hint which may be formidable to that candidate for an 
equal place among the sovereigns of Europe. 

It is easy to reply, that Russia herself has been guilty of inter- 
fering with the rights of independent sovereigns; but even 
that tu-quoque might be questioned. In the encroachments of 
Russia, she has pressed, not for the better administration of in- 
ternal afiairs by a foreign government, but for the satisfaction of 
some claim advanced on her own behalf. That claim not being 
satisfied, she has made war, and she has taken as compensation 
for the war many a territorial forfeit; but in cach ease, on the 
letter of international law, she had a right to institute the prose- 
eution, and she only exacted damages at the last. There is one 
rather broad exception to that statement, in the interventions 
which she has exercised for her own partisans, and especially th 
patronage which she claimed to exercise on behalf of “ the Ortho- 
dox Greek” subjects of Turkey: but on what plea did she exer- 
cise that patronage’ On a distinct treaty stipulation, which sh 
had obtained in the course of mutual concessions when negociating 
the terms of peace with Turkey as a belligerent state, She has 
also, at times, gone beyond her legal rights—has trespassed ; but 
she did so on the strength of some technical claim, and has never 
laid herself open to the charge of doing that which the Western 
Powers are now doing—gratuitously interfering with the internal 
affairs of a foreign state. 

Russia accepts each sovereign as appointed to his post by Divine 
right ; denies the authority of any foreign state to interfere with 
the exercise of that sovercign’s judgment; admits only the right 
of pursuing distinct claims by one sovereign as against another, 
but acknowledges the right of litigation. It appears impossible 
to meet this position. So long as any other government stands 
upon the pedantries of diplomacy, the appeal to treaties can only 
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be met by treaties ; the lawyerlike aggressions of Russia can only 
be met by lawyerlike counter-pleadings—technical resistance. 
Diplomacy, which professes to recognize states only through their 
governments, is incapble of breaking away from the forms in 
which Russia is stronger. Any interloper in Europe who endea- 
vours to trim between the Russian plan of forms and authority 
and the more modern plan of acting for the people, must break 
down by the failure of one support or other. If he really acts on 
behalf of the 
and must be 
eflicient support from the people. If, on the other hand, he pro- 
fesses to act by Divine right, he must be prepared to face the re- 
sistance of the people and of those who sympathize with them 
abroad; but he will be quite disarmed against that resistance, 
unless he is completely of accord with the Divine-right party in 
Europe. One man is endeavouring to carry out that compromise ; 
but even the brief experience of his short government leads to the 
belief that the position is untenable, and the policy impossible to 
be carried out. The English Government has thus far joined in 
partnership with that bold and able man; _ has involved itself in 
the chance that it may incur discredit on both sides—that it 
may incur liabilities to both parties, and be like some of our joint- 
stock-companies, insolvent towards its own shareholders, insol- 
vent towards its creditors the general public. 

Disapproving of the compromise, mistrusting the entangle- 
ments in Democratic intrigues, in votes of ‘seven millions,” and 
in strategies with Liberal parties of Italy or other countries, 
Russia cuts the gordian knot by breaking away from the whole 
connexion, She retreats upon the high ground of Divine right, 
and stands isolated, except towards those who are really with her 
= the same ground. This is a menacing attitude for those 
who 
but there is one course suggested by the extreme course which 
Russia has taken. 

It is the opposite extreme. Its first step would be a measure 
which has often been suggested by ‘ hard-headed” political eco- 
nomists, and those who have upheld the policy of ‘peace at any 
price.” 
the affairs of foreign countries, leaving the ground of Divine right 
for the sole occupancy of the Absolutist powers. It would retire 
upon the meal of human public right. Admitting the in- 
dependence of states, it would look only to the interest, the judg- 
ment, and the separate rights of our own state. We should be- 
gin by declaring, that henceforward we would have with the other 
states of Europe no political treaties whatsoever. We would 
withdraw prensa from all obligations. We would not make or 
meddle with princes or peoples. We should defend our own, but 
only our own ; politically ignoring governments, communities, and 
parties abroad. Our Government would of course permit its own 


are involved in the attempt at an untenable compromise : | 


It would involve the practice of total abstinence from | 


subjects to do as they pleased—to go where they pleased, on their | 


own responsibility and risk. This would be to establish free trade 
in diplomacy and political intercourse. 
the right of protecting the property of her subjects and the flag 
of her nation; and if any foreign state inflicted injury on an 
Englishman, it would be at the peril of England’s striking in re- 
turn. 

This negative policy might indeed be formidable. As an ex- 
treme it might be adapted to counterbalance the Russian extreme. 
No other course seems direct and tenable so long as we are con- 
tent to see foreign countries only through their governments ; 
although this rule of official recognition has been repeatedly 
broken. In cases of civil war, any adroit statesman exercises his 
right of “recognizing” whichever party he pleases. In the in- 
stance of Turkey, the Powers acquired the faculty of perceiving 
Greek Christians, Sclavonie populations, and other constituent but 
extra-oflicial parts of the country. And he would be a very dull 
statesman, in Paris or London, who should limit his caleulations 
only to the Government, excluding the public of England or 
France. If we took the people, their counsel and interests, into 
consideration, a totally new course might be open for Europe: 
but before we can even contemplate such a course as practical, our 
public men must learn to speak with sincerity, and to express 
their thoughts without reserve ; and the consultation of the people, 
like charity, would ‘ begin at home.” 

THE DESIGNS FOR OFFICIAL WESTMINSTER AND 
THE BRIDGES, 
Tue judgment on the best mode of carrying out the improvement 
of Official Westminster, the judgment also upon the question as 
to the best site of bridges across the Thames at Westminster, are 
both referred to the public and the art profession. The specifica- 
tions of the designs which Government invites for the two new 
offices near Downing Street, and for a more general alteration, 
confirm the inference which we lately drew, that our pre- 
sent Minister of Public Works is conducting the improve- 
ments which are immediately required, with a view to their 
forming part of a larger design. It also confirms our inference 
that the whole subject of the official departments and of bridge- 
Sarena in Westminster is at this moment at a stand-still, 
and perfectly open for future consideration. Possibly the best 
plan would have been to adopt a general scheme, such, for in- 
stance, as Sir Charles Trevelyan sketched out—to have swept 
away at once all the inferior buildings which now encumber the 
ground in that quarter, and to have designed a new plan for what 
we may call the Official Town. The British public and Parlia- 
ment, however, are fond of “ bit by bit” reform; and the Im- 


England would reserve | 


people, he must cross the steady march of Russia, | 
rne down,—unless, indeed, he can find firm and | 


perial manner of operating was not open to any English Govern- 
ment. But the Minister for Publie Works has adopted, as we 
suspected he might adopt, the next best method. 

The immediate want which has to be supplied consists of two 
buildings,—one for the Foreign Office, which is in a state of 
ludicrous decay and discomfort ; the other for the War Depart- 
ment, which is a new creation of our own day, and which is at 
present only in temporary lodgings. It is determined that these 
two buildings shall be erected in the neighbourhood of Downing 
Street. The Foreign Office is to comprise a public office and an 
official residence ; and it will form a palace of noble dimensions, 
Its architecture will depend upon the choice of the design, out of 
the number sent in tess the invitation of the Government. The 
Department of the Secretary of State for War will also be an 
official palace. In both places there must be many residents, 
The conveniences desired by persons of the station of Ministers of 
State, and by the usages of “ high life” as well as of publie 
business, will be included. Both buildings must be such as to 
harmonize with the pretensions of London to be classed among the 
great capitals of Europe. The competition for the designs is not 
limited to Englishmen, but thrown open to the whole world; and 
it would be hard if, out of the number that will be sent in, really 
fine buildings cannot be obtained. 

But in our view, the most important of all the designs which 
Government invites from the world of architecture, is the first— 
the general or “‘ block plan,” to show the mode of concentrating 
the principal Government offices on the site comprised between the 
Houses of Parliament and Charing Cross. The architectural 
world is in fact invited to send in the design for a new ‘ quarticr.” 
The Public Offices alone, excluding buildings of a private charac- 
ter which will necessarily grow up, are twenty in number.* 
‘The design is also to represent any improvements which the au- 
thor may suggest in the principal approaches to the New Palace at 
Westminster, as well as in the communications with the Surrey 
side of the river Thames, especially with reference to the situation 
of the New Westminster Bridge, the ultimate position of which 
must be considered in connexion with this design.” 

The site for the principal Westminster Bridge, therefore, is at 
present undetermined. The ultimate decision must of course de- 
pend upon the light which can be thrown upon it, first by the 
suggestions of the best architectural artists, secondly by the ba- 
lance of suggestions which the whole body of architects may pre- 
sent, and thirdly by the effect of the whole body of the designs 
and of the usiataal designs upon the public opinion of this country 
when the whole shall be exhibited. It is most desirable, then, 
that those who approach this subject for a practical purpose shall 
clearly understand how completely open it is. 

We are inclined to think that the author of the design would 
be justified, on the showing of these specifications, if he were to 
suggest the sites for two bridges; since it appears that the facts 
distinctly indicate the expediency of constructing two bridges in 
lieu of the one at Westminster. The conditions imposed upon 
the architect of the bridge which is to replace the present new 
Westminster Bridge were, as we have shown, incompatible with 
each other, The top of the bridge was to be low enough not to 


| obstruct the view of the Houses of Parliament, and the bottom 


was to be high enough to permit the river traffic. The architect 
ingeniously contrived to meet both of these demands, by lowering 
the top of the superstructure and raising the supports underneath, 
until, it may be said, the bottom literally came through the top. 
The very device was a sarcasm on the conditions imposed upon 
him. Many other circumstances, however, have conspired to 
stop that project before its final conclusion was inflicted upon the 
country. It is very doubtful whether the conditions can be com- 
plied with at that spot. It has been found that, of the traftic 
across the bridge, two-thirds goes to Charing Cross, and about 
one-third to South-Western Westminster. No doubt, the traffic 
across Charing Bridge would greatly exceed the two-thirds that 
now traverse Westminster Bridge. Charing, therefore, is inevit- 
ably the site of the principal bridge; but a bridge would still be 
required for the wants of South-Western Westminster ; and pro- 
bably a spot somewhat below Lambeth ferry would present the 
proper spot for the construction of what we may christen by 
anticipation ‘ Lambeth Bridge.” We say that the author of a 
design would probably not violate the rules of a Government 
specification if he were to comprise in his suggestive plan the site 
of two bridges. 

The competition for these designs is thrown open to the whole 
world. For the designs of each of the two buildings seven pre- 
miums are offered: the first premium will be 800/.; then 500/., 
300/., 200/., and three of 100/. each. These designs of course, 
since os will comprise the principal details of a great palace, are 
necessarily more complicated, and would merit the larger pay- 
ment, For the general or “ block plan” three premiums are 
offered, of 500/., 200/7., and 1007. There are other considerations 
besides the premiums, which will most likely call for an ex- 
tensive competition, even in the design for the block plan. The 

* The Treasury, including official residences for the First Lord and for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; the Foreign Office, including an official 
residence ; the War Department ; the Colonial Office ; the Home Office ; the 
Paymaster-General’s Office ; the Exchequer Offices; the Board of Trade ; 
the Privy Council Office; the Admiralty, Somerset House; the Board of 
Control; the Poor-law Board ; the State Paper Office ; the Office of Works; 
the Oftice of Woods ; Civil Service Commission, &c.; the Charity Commis- 
sion, &e.; the Ecclesiastical Commission ; Copyhold, Enclosure, and Tithe 
Commission ; the Emigration Office. The aggregate superficial area for all 
these buildings would amount to 352,000 square feet. 
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architect who is successful may be employed to execute the work. 
At all events, the persons who get premiums must win public ho- 
nour, as well as distinction in their profession, by contributing to 
the designs upon so signal an oceasion. The successful designer 
of the block plan will mark himself out as a man to be consulted 
in future during the progressive improvement which will probably 
follow the traces of the successful plan. By this means, Government 
will obtain the best designs that can be purchased in the markets of 
theworld for the buildings that arenow wanted, and a map that may 
be a guide for their future progress; so that the ‘ bit by bit” im- 
provement may work towards a consistent whole. The one check 
upon the scope of competition lies in the fact that the designs 
must be sent in between the 1st and the 20th of March 1857, 
at Westminster Hall, where it is intended they shall be publicly 
exhibited. The architects of the world must despatch, therefore. 
But it will be hard if some of the specifications do not reach even 
America before the end of next week, and we fully expect to see 
designs by some of our rapid cousins over the water in West- 
minster Hall by next Easter. 

The movement has of course created more interest in the archi- 
tectural world since the impulse has been given not only to the 
official building of palaces in Westminster, but to other improve- 
ments in the neighbourhood. With the rising of the official 
quartier inevitably will arise other quarters in immediate con- 
nexion with it. The Government specifications point out the ne- 
eessity of providing space for ulterior buildings; but of course 
the character of the buildings at Charing Cross, and in the body 
of Westminster beyond Whitehall, will gradually change in har- 
mony with those magnificent centres, Should public opinion be 
sufficiently informed to dictate the construction of the Charing 
Bridge, the approaches to that bridge will form a new field for ar- 
chitectural design ; and, as we have already remarked, a new 
quarter on the other side of the Thames will be called into ex- 
istence,—a quarter close to the very heart of Western London, and 
necessarily reflecting some of the splendours which are contem- 
plated for Official Westminster ; to say nothing of the embank- 
ment which must now be regarded as a measure practically in 
contemplation. It appears to us that these are incentives which 
must call forth a display of designs the best calculated to awaken, 
enlarge, and guide publie opinion. 


POSITION OF SCIENTIFIC MEN, 
Ovr esteemed correspondent Dr. Gray, of the British Museum, at 
once deprecates and invites the interference of Government in 
science ; and since there is a ground of truth for both the depre- 
cation and the invitation, it is important to understand how they 
can both be right. Nothing is more obvious than the fact that 
scientific men in this country do not possess sufficient means ; the 
loss falling both upon them and upon the country. Those whose 
devotion leads them into science suffer in their worldly interests ; 
and that punishment for good actions has the effect of deterring 
example in keeping away others who might assist in the pursuit, 
with proportionate advantage to the community. Dr. Gray 
ascribes the low consideration for scientifie men, both in purse and 
status, to the want of sympathy on the part of the honorary 
leaders in science; and he argues, that if the salaries paid to 
professional scientific men under societies or Government depart- 
ments were placed upon a scale more nearly resembling the sa- 
laries paid to publie employés generally, a better scale of re- 
muneration and position would be secured. But how would suffi- 
cient means be thus obtained for improving the exchequer of 
men not employed under Government, or of science itself ¢ 

“ All our scientifie societies are self-supporting,” says Dr. 
Gray ; but they cannot afford good salaries; and one of the best 
receives an annual subvention from Government. The governing 
bodies of the official scientific departments are honorary. In fact, 
the government of science is in the hands of dilettanti, and its 
working professors are to a certain extent dependent upon a spe- 
cies of charity. In England the school of science is a charity- 
school. 

Science remains to some extent free: though it must wait upon 
the caprices of its patrons, it is not under the dictation of a des- 
potie power. An Owen may be cramped for the longest and 
strongest part of his life, by want of the means which give per- 
sonal independence and scientifie apparatus. To be an astro- 
nomer, you must be a man of fortune, or must run the chance of 
being tutor in astronomy to some Croefus. But no Pope can com- 
pel Lord Rosse to make his report in harmony with the Ptolemaic 
system. There is freedom. 

Freedom, but not means. Those scientific men who intend to 
wait upon the wants of commerce have a fair prospect. The Ste- 
vensons and Bessemers may look for profitable employment, be- 
cause here there is a direct advantage ; but commerce itself may 
languish for want of scientific aid where there is no certainty of 
the direct return. Government has wasted immense sums of 
money in a useless interference with the Scotch herring-fishery. 
The Belgian Government has not interfered so much with the fish- 
ery, but has set scientific men to do what the fishermen could 
not do—to spend long leisure months in discovering, noting, and 
tracing the haunts and wanderings of the fish. 

Here is the distinction. Government can do for the public 
what individuals or classes cannot do for themselves. Hitherto 
Government and scientific bodies have misrated the pay of scientific 
men, because they have tried it by the commercial test. ‘ What 
can you get it done for *’—higgling without a market. The in- 
jury has sometimes been made up to science, but there is an ab- 





surdity in compensating a philosopher for faulty pay by makin 
him an attendant at court, so that he has the more freedom an 
authority to inquire into the vestiges of the creation as a gentle- 
man-in-waiting ! There ave modes, however, in which Govern- 
ment can give its aid beneficially. The subvention allowed to the 
Royal Society is productive of excellent returns; special expe- 
ditions or inquiries are the subject of a proper salleadl assistance ; 
and men who distinguish themselves in science can be rendered 
more serviceable to their country if they are rendered independent 
of landlord or tradesman. Here Government supplies the means 
and authority which is all that it can supply in the cause of 
science. It leaves the men free, and it makes no attempt to dictate 
the scientific results. The right way of improving the position 
of science and scientific men, then, would be to extend the action 
of Government in these three directions, besides the very proper 
advance of pay in the cases mentioned by Dr. Gray. : 
SLAVERY-EXTENSION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
AmonG the phenomena presented by the brief career of Republi- 
can institutions in the United States of America, the extension of 
slavery is not the least, nor the least wonderful. While America 
consented to abolish the African slave-trade, nearly fifty years ago, 
she has during that period fostered a slave-trade within her own 
limits, which has flung its black arms over some of the fairest 
territories of the Union, since the 4th of July 1776, when all men 
were declared to be free and equal. Instead of slavery becoming 
gradually extinct, suffocated in the atmosphere of freedom, it has 
grown and expanded far beyond its original limits; and if its 
future progress be in the ratio of the past, the day will come when 
there will be a band of Black States from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The present struggle in Kansas is only one of many. It 
| differs from anterior struggles, because in this, for the first time, 
a has been an appeal to the rifle instead of the vote, on both 
sides, 

The struggle was born with the Republic. Mr. Horace Greele 
has recently published a history of Slave-extension, compile 
from the Journals of Congress and other official records; oppor- 
tunely recalling facts not generally remembered, As early as 1784, 
when the States were as yet without a constitution, and were 
only bound together by articles of confederation, the Continental 
Congress found itself in possession of enormous tracts of territory. 
Mr. Jefferson was the Chairman of a Committee appointed to report 
a plan for its government; and that Committee proposed that 
after the year 1800 slavery should be abolished throughout the 
whole of the Western Territory—that is, territory West of the 
boundaries of the thirteen original States. This grand scheme 
for the limitation of slavery was defeated. There was an abso- 

| lute majority of sixteen votes to six, and six States to three, in its 
favour; Maryland and Virginia divided their votes, and Georgia 
did not vote. But the Articles of Confederation required a vote 
of nine States to carry a propositien; and so Mr. Jefterson’s plan 
failed. In the last session of the Continental Congress, 1787, 
another Committee was appointed, with Mr. Dane of Massachu- 
setts as chairman. The spirit of compromise had grown up in 
the interim. The Southern States claimed vast regions West of 
their boundaries, and they resisted the attempt to cut them off 
from Slave institutions. Mr. Dane’s report simply provided that 
| slavery should be excluded from the Territory North-west of the 
Ohio—in other words, from the country lying in the angle made 
by the Ohio and the Mississippi. This ordinance was passed ; it 
was the first compromise between the Slave States and the Free ; 
and in process of time, as a natural consequence, the area of 
slavery was increased by the States of Kentucky, formed from the 
outlying territory of Virginia; Tennessee, formed from the terri- 
tories claimed by North Carolina; and Alabama and Mississippi, 
formed out of Georgian territory. The ground of the compromise 
| was the admitted validity of the claim of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to the territories which they refused to cede to 
the United States without exacting the condition that they should 
have Slave institutions, 
Thus began the struggle for territory. From that time to this 
the Slave interest in the Union has been aggressive. Notwith- 
standing what we may call the Compromise of 1787, desperate 
and sustained but legal efforts were made, from 1803 to 1807, to 
extend slavery into the territories between the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi. Those efforts originated in the territory itself. Congress 
was not asked to abolish, but to suspend the restrictive ordinance, 
It was alleged that the suspension would accelerate population, 
hitherto retarded by the exclusion of slaveholders ; that it would 
ameliorate the condition of the slaves, and diminish the dangers 
attending a crowded Black population. It was urged that ‘ the 
current of emigration flowing to the Western country, the Terri- 
tories should ad/ be open to the introduction of slaves.” ‘ The 
abstract question of Liberty and Slavery,” it was naively added, 
“is not involved in the proposed measure, as slavery now exists 
to a considerable extent in different parts of the Union.” Thus 
early was the extension of slavery under the first compromise _ 
forward as a reason for further extension. But the House of Re- 
wresentatives nipped all these efforts in the bud, by shelving the 
’ro-Slavery reports of the Committees it appointed, It is re- 
markable, that of four reports only one, the first, made by Mr. 
John Randolph, was adverse to the proposal. The fruit of the 
preservation of the ordinance of 1757 in its integrity 1s the 
| Free States of Ohio, Llinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
lowa. 
The purchase of Louisiana from Napoleon, in 1803, opened a 
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vast field for the extension of slavery. The addition of Louis- 
iana itself, although a politic measure, as it gave the Union pos- 
session of the mouths of its great river, was a practical addition 
to slavery. The boundaries of Louisiana were defined, and the 
State was admitted to the Union, in 1812. The residue of the pur- 
chase was called Missouri Territory. Slaveholders squatted over 
it; and in 1817 they demanded admission as a State, on “‘ an equal 
footing with the original States.” No progress was made ; but | 
in 1818, the bill authorizing the people to form a constitution was | 
dealt with; and the House of Representatives carried by 87 to 
76 an amendment providing against the further introduction of 
slaves, and making free all children born after the admission of 
the State, but providing that they might be ‘held to service until | 
the age of twenty-five years.” In the debate on this bill we find 
traces of the first threats of a dissolution of the Union. Mr. Scott 
of Missouri said that the obvious tendency of the amendment was 
‘to sow seeds of discord in, and perhaps eventually endanger, the | 
Union.” Mr. Cobb of Georgia boldly asked if they supposed that 
the Southern States would submit to a measure that would de- 
prive them of the enjoyment of the vast region purchased by the 
Jnited States beyond the Mississippi. ‘‘The people of the Slave- 
holding States, as they are called,” he said, ‘ know their rights, | 
and will insist upon the enjoyment of them.” Further, he warned 
them, that the measure would destroy the peace and harmony of | 
the Union. ‘‘ They were kindling a fire which all the waters of 
the ocean could not extinguish ; it could be extinguished only in 
blood.” The bill went to the Senate; they struck out the restric- | 
tion ; the House of Representatives adhered to its resolution ; and 
the bill fell to the ground. 
In the mean time, Arkansas, lying South of Missouri, was or- 
anized as a Slave Territory, after a close struggle, the votes 
ing 71 to 70; and it entered the Union as a Slave State in 
1836, 
The Missouri struggle was renewed in 1819-’20, It raised a 
reat ferment from one end of the Union to the other. The 
ouse of Representatives was resolute at first; in the end it 
agreed to a compromise. It happened that Maine demanded ad- 
mission to the Union, of course asa Free State. Finding the Re- 
presentatives resolute to restrict slavery, the Senate tacked on to 
the Maine bill a rider authorizing the people of Missouri to form a 
constitution, without restriction on the subject of slavery. Of 
course the Representatives struck out the mder. In the mean 
time, Mr. Thomas of Illinois, one of the Pro-Slavery members of 
the Senate, proposed and carried the famous compromise exclud- 
ing slavery from all the territories lying North of 36° 30” North 
latitude. At first the House of Representatives rejected this pro- 
posal, by 159 to 18; showing how distasteful it was to both par- 
ties. But finally the two Houses had a conference ; the Repre- 
sentatives were tired of the contest ; at the conference the Senate 
prevailed. It was agreed that the Maine and Missouri bills 
sheuld be separate; that the Slavery restriction clause should be 
abandoned ; and that the House should adopt Mr. Thomas’s com- 
promise. is arrangement was accepted by the House, by 90 to 
87; fourteen Free State members voting with the majority, the 
minority being all Slave State men. In due time the State was 
admitted ; not, however, without a further struggle with the 
Slave element. As late as 1835-’6, the Slave interest was sufti- 
ciently strong and adroit to pass a bill through Congress adding a 
slice of fertile country. to Missouri within the Compromise line. 
The later additions to Slave territory are tolerably well known. 
Texas was avowedly colonized, and afterwards avowedly annexed, 
for the purpose of increasing the Slave power. The Democratic | 
party, linded and hurried away by a fierce desire to aggran- 
ize the Union, carried its admission against the Whigs. But | 
the leaders of the Slave interest knew what they were about. 
General James Hamilton of South Carolina said, it would “ give 
a Gibraltar to the South.” There exists a remarkable despatch | 
from Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King, American Minister at Paris, writ- 
ten in the Department of State in August 1844. That despatch 
unveils the ee of the South in regard to the annexation of 
Texas. Mr. Calhoun feared that Louis Philippe would unite with 
Great Britain in a joint protest against the annexation of Texas ; 
and he suggested a variety of reasons why France should not do 
so. Mr. King was to point out to the French Monarch, that the 
object of England in desiring the independence of Texas was to 
abolish slavery in the United States. Why ? Because England, 
whose “ political preponderance depended on her Tropical pos- 
sessions,” had destroyed the prosperity of those possessions by the 
‘* suicidal policy” of Emancipation. In order ‘‘ to compete suc- 
cessfully with r who refused to follow” her, she desired Ne- 
gro emancipation in the United States. Mr. Calhoun contended | 
that it was the interest of France and of all Europe to prevent 
England from regaining her lost superiority, onl thereby to 
weaken her power. England, said Mr. Calhoun, becoming confi- 
dential, ‘ is too sagacious not to see what a fatal blow” would 
be given to slavery in the United States if the annexation of | 
Texas were defeated. ‘To this continent the blow would be ca- 
lamitous beyond description.” Could, then, ‘enlightened France,” 
&e. be so blinded by “the stale and unfounded plea of philan- 
thropy,” as not to see that England alone would be benefited by 





the independence of Texas, and its consequence, the “inevitable” 
abolition of slavery ?—These few passages reveal the policy of the 
Southern States, and the complex motives that led to the annexa- 
tion of Texas. 

_ When, by the war with Mexico, the fruit of the recent annexa- 
tion, California and New Mexico were added to the dominions of | 





' sota, on the East, to the slaveowners of the South. 
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| jesty’s dominions may afford safe anc 
| purpose,” without the slightest hint as to the practicability of 





the Union, an attempt was made, but without success, to preserve 
the acquisitions free from the taint of slavery. The famous 
‘‘ Wilmot proviso ” was intended to effect that object; but it was 
defeated by the opposition of the Senate. This body tacked the 
bill for the government of the new territories to an appropriation 
bill; but they were obliged to recede. In 1850, California, having 
stolen a march upon the South, presented a free constitution, and 
demanded admission tothe Union. This led to Mr. Clay’s famous 
Compromise measures. By those measures it was proposed, that as 
‘slavery did not exist by law” in any of the territory acquired from 
Mexico, it was inexpedient to provide by law either for its intro- 
duction or exclusion ; that the slave-trade should be abolished in 
the district of Columbia ; and that more effectual provision should 
be made for the arrest of fugitive slaves. These proposals 
having been adopted, it follows that the whole region js 
open to the enterprise of the slaveholders. In the course 
of the fieree debates on Clay’s measures, Mr. Jefferson Davis, 
now Secretary at War, declared that he “ would never tak« 
less than the Missouri Compromise line extended to the Pacitie, 
with the specific recognition of the right to hold slaves in 
the territory below that line; and that before such territories are 
admitted into the Union as States, slaves may be taken there 
from any of the United States at the option of their owners.” It 
will be seen that the legislation of 1850 paved the way for the 
opening of the whole region of Kansas Nebraska, extending from 
Texas to the British possessions on the North, and from the 
Rocky Mountains on the West, to Missouri, Iowa, and. Minne- 
The bill 
passed in 1854 repealed the Missouri Compromise, and gave slave- 
owners a legal right to enter the land with their slaves and pos- 
The result of that legislation is the bloody struggle in 
Kansas which we now see. 

Thus, since the Declaration of Independence, the Slave interest 
has extended its territory over Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri. It has by purchase added 
Florida and Louisiana to the Union; it has reinforced its gigantic 
strength by annexing Texas; and it has placed itself in a posi- 
tion to carry its extension to New Mexico and over the ‘“‘ spacious 
wilderness” of Nebraska. Where there were six States possessing 
600,000 Slaves, there are now fifteen possessing 3,000,000, If we 
add to this, that it contemplates the annexation of Cuba, the 
picture will be complete; showing that, instead of receding or 
approaching extinetion, the Slave power has increased, and is now 
increasing under our eyes, with no prospect of limitation except 
by unflinching action where hitherto supineness has prevailed. 

THE TRANSPORTATION BLUE-BOOKS, 
CONCLUSION: THE REPORT THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN. 
Tue Committee was appointed ‘‘to inquire into the provisions 
and operation of the Act 16 and 17 Vict. ¢. 99, intituled ‘ An Act 
to substitute in certain cases other punishment in lieu of trans- 
portation’”; and the Committee was ‘‘ empowered to report the 
Minutes of Evidence taken from time to time.”’ The Committe 
examined many witnesses, and obtained a body of valuable evi- 
dence ; but much of that evidence was brought forth in the form 
of documents, some of it by process of cross-examination, and 
the whole fills 461 folio pages. The materials for report are 
there, the report itself is absent; we have nothing but the 
opinion of the Committee, in some cases perfectly unsustained by 
the evidence, but embodied in seventeen dogmatical resolutions, 
so couched as nearly to conceal their doubtful warrant. 

For example, what can be more inconsistent with sense than 
the second resolution, in which the Committee ‘ recommend the 
continuation of the sentence of transportation as far as her Ma- 

| proper facilities for that 





substituting for the present system of indiscriminate transporta- 
tion a system of transportation of reformed convicts ? The whole 
report, in fact, is a compromise between the natural conclusions 
straight from the evidence, and old prejudices which are by 
courtesy called ‘ opinions.” 

If the Committee had done its duty, it must have collected the 
substance of the evidence; and if the report had been simply an 
abridgment of the facts stated, it would inevitably have presented 
clear and tangible conclusions. We may state a few of those 
conclusions, 

It is the opinion of som® of the Judges, Prison-directors, and 
members of the Police force, that the sentence of transportation 
has been very powerful in its influence on the condemned culprit, 
and on those before whom he was to be made an example. This 
opinion is very imperfectly sustained by any statement of facts. 
Some of the prison authorities, especially Colonel Jebb, think 
that it is necessary to prepare for a more general discontinuance 
of transportation by increasing the length of prison sentences ; 
and Mr. Elliot of the Colonial Office laid before the Committe: 
facts which prove that scarcely any of the colonies would be in- 
duced to accept a renewal of transportation,—even Western Aus- 


| tralia, which had invited an emigration of convict prisoners, 


having recently begun to object, on grounds very similar to thos 
which compelled the discontinuance of the practice in other Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Since general transportation must cease, and the system of im- 
prisonment at home must be materially modified, it is desirable to 


| remove the frail and useless distinction hitherto attempted be- 


tween sentences to ‘transportation’ and sentences to “penal 
servitude.” The general purport of the evidence certainly im- 
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plies that the best sentence would be one to incarceration gene- 
rally, leaving the convicts subject to the operation of the system 
at the discretion of the principal officers. 

The directors of her Majesty’s Prisons have stated before the 
Committee, that in order to obtain a more complete command over 
the convict, whether to render the discipline of the gaol more per- 
fect or to afford any opportunity of improving the prisoner, it is 
necessary that the duration of the imprisonment should be length- 
ened by the original sentence. The evidence of the managers of 
the best-regulated foreign prisons confirms the opinion of the most 
judicious students on the subject in this country, that a long dura- 
tion of imprisonment, subject to partial or ultimately complete re- 
mission, at the discretion of the managers of the prisons, is most 
conducive to discipline and reform. 


the Colonies, Even then, it will not be desirable to prevent the 
transportation of reformed convicts until their prison-discipline 
should have been brought to a final termination. 

It results equally from a consideration of facts and of proba- 
bilities, that short imprisonments as a means of secondary pun- 
ishment ought to be discouraged, since they afford no opportunity 
for reform. 2 

It equally results, that the only treatment for incorrigible con- 
victs is confinement for an indefinite period,—that is, confinement 
until such time as they shall have established their capacity for 
reformation; and in the case of prisoners actually incorrizible 
this would amount to confinement for life. Regarding these per- 
sons as being more unfortunate from their constitutional deficien- 


| cies than criminal, it would follow, that in cases of excessively 


The evidence from the prisons of Austria, of Spain, and of Prus- | 


sia, confirms the recent experiences in the well-conducted prisons 
of Ireland under Captain Crofton, confirms also partial experi- 
ments made at various times in other places, and establishes a 
well-grounded opinion that the best incentives to good conduct in 
prison, and to a more complete reformation of the prisoner’s cha- 
racter, are secured by permitting all convicts to better their con- 
dition in gaol through their own industry and good behaviour. 
The first condition to this self-improvement of the convict is a 
distinct classitication of the whole number into various gradations. 
The intelligence and the judgment of the convict are in almost all 
cases necessarily of a very low order. He requires an immediate 
advantage to stimulate his purpose, he requires a continued ad- 
vantage to induce continued effort. The promotion from one grade 


to another, with additional advantages in the superior grade, | 


offers the immediate motive, and the prospect of progressively 
rising through several grades offers the continued motive. 

This positive motive is strengthened by the negative motive, 
when any relapse into bad conduct is immediately visited by the 
chastisement of removal to a lower grade. By the steady appli- 
cation of these two principles, it has been found, in all prisons 
where the principles have been enforced, that the convict him- 
self assists his keepers in the regulation of his conduct. 

One advantage of which the convict is always desirous also fur- 
nishes a test of the validity of his improvement,—it is, an increase 
to his freedom of action in proportion as he is promoted to the 
higher grades. It has been found, that in the latter stages he 
may even be permitted to go beyond the walls of the prison for 
the purpose of labour, returning to the prison as to his home in 
the evening, or more frequently if necessary. The experiments 
on that point appear to have been more successful in this coun- 
try than in some foreign countries. 

"The evidence on the subject of the ticket-of-leave has neces- 
sarily been very imperfect, from the fact that the “ Act 16 and 
17 Vict. e. 99” has been a very short time in operation, and that 
this part of the new system has been so imperfectly developed 
that the managers have thought it necessary to suspend it. Never- 
theless, the tendency of the evidence unquestionably supports the 
opinion that it would be desirable to make a further and more 
sincere experiment in granting tickets-of-leave. The ticket-of- 
leave should not be granted until after the convict should have 
given sufficient proof of industry, of skill in some calling, of 
economy in his habits, and of self-control. This ticket-of-leave 
should be revocable, not only on the fresh perpetration of a 
punishable offence, but on clear and distinet proof of bad or even 
unsteady conduct. The theory of the ticket-of-leave is, that it is 
granted in remission of a sentence which still hangs over the con- 
vict’s head; and if by his conduct he cannot establish a moral 
claim to retain the ticket, the original sentence resumes its effect. 

It is very advantageous if, after such qualified discharge, the 
convict should be encouraged, when not engaged by some respect- 
able employer, to remain on the publie works. When there, he 
should be associated with persons in a similar position to his own, 
until he should have earned a character or the means of inde- 
pendent emigration to one of our colonies. 

It is established beyond doubt, by the experience of France and 
of other countries as well as our own, that Patronage Societies, to 
assist discharged convicts in obtaining employment, are valuable 
institutions. They engage the best motives of charitable persons ; 
they offer the best field of exertion for those whose disposition or 
circumstances induce them to spend their time in works of 
charity; and they offer a very useful intermedium between the 
penal administration of Government and free employment. 

The possibility of obtaining a valid character, cither from the 
managers of prisons or from the managers of societies, appears to 
have been established. The fact materially modifies the difficulty 
which convicts have hitherto found in obtaining employment in 
their own country, and also in being received as emigrants by 
some of our colonies. 


If the character of the convict emigrants could be cae, it | 


appears to be evident that the colony of Western Australia would 
surrender its newly-awakened objections to receiving more con- 
Victs; and it certainly a ypears to be possible, that if the emi- 
gration were limited to the number of those who could obtain a 
reliable character, it might ultimately be renewed in that ex- 
ceedingly qualified form to other colonies besides that of Western 
Australia. This presents the idea, however, not of renewed 
“ transportation,” but of a new species of transportation. 

_In order to render that new species of transportation even pos- 
sible, it is desirable that all attempts to revive transportation 
should be definitively suspended until the power of reforming 
convicts at home shal] haye been manifested to the satisfaction of 


| tion, inva 


, be true now, and yet may not be true always. 





protracted confinement, justice, and mercy would be consulted by 
rendering the confinement as mild in its nature as might be con- 
sistent with discipline and safe custody. There is very little dis- 
tinction between an incorrigible culprit and an incurable lunatic ; 
and as soon as the nature of the case should have been distinctly 
established, the treatment of both might in some degree be as- 
similated. 

The whole weight and bearing of the evidence has shown that 
one obstacle in the way of arranging an efficient system of prison- 
discipline has arisen from the want of a trained body of officers. 
This has in part been caused by the absence of any clearly-esta- 
blished rules for the punishment of those officers, and the total 
absence of any school or establishment for training them. The 
deficiency is aggravated by the absence of any clear course of pro- 
motion, or of rules for advancement which would guide an officer 
in service. The degrees of intelligence, zeal, and efficiency, vary 
beyond the power of classifying them: few means present them- 
selves of rewarding the extremely efficient governor of a gaol, 
still more an efficient subordinate; and short of gross miscon- 
duct, there are few means of checking negligence or inefficiency. 
This deticieney of the present system would be remedied if, by 
degrees, the whole body of the officers of prisons throughout the 
country were enrolled as a corps, with some simple and general 
rules to guide the admission and promotion of officers. Such an 
incorporation would present inducements for a superior class to 
enter into the subordinate ranks, with a view of rising to the 
highest offices. 

The consolidation of a prison corps would facilitate the con- 
solidation of the whole prison system, and would thus facilitate a 
better classification of prisoners and a division of the several 
classes into different establishments, more especially the promo- 
tion of separate establishments for conyicts advanced in reforma- 
lias, and incorrigibles, 


Critters to the Editor. 
PARLIAMENTARY SANCTION OF TREATIES, 
Belfast, 29th Septe mber 1856. 
Sir—In your note appended to my letter on Secret Diplomacy published 
in your last number, you say that Parliament would not have the moral 
courage to use the right of withholding its sanction to treaties. This may 
But argument is supertiuous 
when facts are at hand. “ During Lord Derby’s administration, a treaty was 
made with France for the extradition of criminals; but as it affected the 
procedure of our courts, it could not pass into law without an act of Parlia- 
ment,—which was refused. Again, in the very crisis of the Russian war, 
the House of Commons passed the guarantee of the Turkish Loan, by a ma- 
jority of only three. 
J. J. M. 


Yours respectfully, 

[In these two cases, Ministers were compelled to come to Parliament, not 
for authority to carry out the treaty, but for authority to alter the procedure 
of our law courts at home, and to raise money. What we doubt is, the will 
of the House of Commons to assert its inherent and general right to give or 
withhold its sanction to treaties as such—in short, the resolution to take 
the power. The power would be conceded if it were demanded sternly enough : 
but imagine a British House of Commons, in these days, being stern !—Ep.] 





CHURCH DIFFICULTIES, 
Maeck sfie ld, 25th Se pte mber 1856. 

Sim—One cannot but feel deep interest in the discussion about the state 
of the Established Church, or rather the alarming and increasing amount of 
spiritual ignorance in thé masses, now going on, Although nothing very 
practical has yet resulted from it, if every one will approach it in a dispas- 
sionate spirit and contribute his quota, some good must come out of it. 

Your suggestion of enlarging the operations of existing societies by in- 
creased voluntary contributions would doubtless be soon felt; but will it 
not in the end add to the hopelessness of the state of the poor incumbent 
and curate? All the funds of the two cited societies, or the greater part of 
them, are expended in curates’ salaries. This has produced a large supply 
of curates; who, after fulfilling the two years’ customary engagement, are 
looking after something better than a butler’s wages. We have increased 
(and should still further increase) the blanks and the number of tickets, and 
kept the prizes stationary. 

Ve have seen running the circle of the press within the last week or two 
a very attractive list of benefices in the gift of the Bishops of London and 
Durham, from, I think, 4000/. per annum downwards. Without resorting 
to the levelling principle, or an interference with private and perhaps 
settled property, surely something may be fairly got here. 

In the last Report of the Parliamentary Committee on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, much interesting evidence is given on the subject of leases by 
ecclesiastical corporations, aggregate and sole, on almost nominal rents, 
renewable by fines to be agreed on, One case in particular, that of Whitby, 
is gone into at great length. Here the Archbishop of York is the rector, 
and the tithes have been always leased by the successive archbishops to in- 
dividuals—for the last half-century or more to one person or family, the 
lease being renewed each seven years on payment of a fine. Upon a cal- 
culation adverted to in the evidence, although the produce of the tithes to 
the lessee is above 2500/. per annum, putting all the fines paid together, 
the lessor—that is, the Church—has not received above 500/, per annum ; 
the remainder has gone to enrich the family of the lessee, Surely this 
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{and there must be very many —_ points out the elements of a very 
available fund, without invading any legal or equitable rights. 

Mr. Skinner’s panacea is very wide of the mark. As you point out, great 
as is the inadequacy of accommodation for those who can attend divine ser- 
vice, it is far more than adequate for those who do. Mr. Skinner’s daily and 
varied services would be of little value to those who would not go to them. 

As you observe, the want is of a ‘clergy that can and will carry their 
teaching to the poor.” Of all the legislative attempts in this century, the 
only one that met the evil, on principle, was that of Sir Robert Peel, which 
provided an endowment for the man, leaving the Church to follow, which it 
always does. 

I could say much on this subject, but I have the respect of a very old and 
constant reader for your space. My object, at present, is rather to raise 
new points, or make suggestions, (perhaps very obvious ones,) than to - 
pose a measure equal to the occasion. 3, 

NEW SYSTEM OF IMPERIAL TAXATION, 
5 Great Ryder Street, St. James's, 29th September 1856. 

Srr—In order to equalize the burden of taxation upon the community 
gencrally, and to render trade free and unshackled, it is proposed to re- 
peal the laws relating to import-duties, assessed taxes, licences, policies, 
succession and legacy duties, property and income taxes, as well as every 
law which may relate to any other imperial tax whatever ; and to substitute 
in their place an enactment that the imperial revenue should in future be 
raised by one general tax, namely, by a stamp-receipt tax, levied at an uni- 
form rate per pound sterling, on money-receipts, when sums amounting to 
five pounds sterling and upwards be given in payment for goods and other 
property purchased and for service rendered. 

Assuming that sixpence per pound sterling would suffice to raise the im- 
perial revenue required, it would follow that every receipt for five pounds 
and under six pounds would be taxed two shillings and sixpence, and that 
every receipt for six pounds and under seven pounds would be taxed three 
shillings, and that every receipt for seven pounds and under eight pounds 
would be taxed three shillings and sixpence; and so on, increasing the 
stamp-receipt tax at the rate of sixpence per pound sterling up to the largest 
amount of pecuniary transactions when effected in bona fide payment for 
goods and other property purchased and for service rendered. 

These receipt-stamps should have adhesive plaster at the back, and a suf- 
ficient space should be left blank in the centre thereof for the signature of 
the giver of the receipt ; and it should be imperative upon the giver of a 
receipt for any sum that may amount to five pounds sterling and upwards, 
to aflix the requisite stamp or stamps upon it, and to write his name thereon 
previous to delivery ; and, should any one give a receipt or an acknowledg- 
ment in any form whatever for a sum of money of or above that amount 
without having duly signed and affixed the requisite stamp or stamps thereon 
as aforesaid, he or she should be subject to imprisonment, and in addition to 
a heavy fine. 

It should be imperative also upon every person paying for goods and other 
property purchased and for service rendered, in sums amounting to five 
pounds sterling and upwards, to demand and to enforce the delivery of a re- 
ceipt for the same with the requisite stamp or stamps duly affixed thereon 
and signed ; and the omission or the neglect to demand and to enforce the 
delivery of such legal receipt should be construed as an attempt to defraud 
the imperial revenue, and should consequently subject the transgressor to 
imprisonment, and in addition to a pecuniary penalty : moreover, a receipt 
that may not have had the requisite stamp or stamps duly affixed thereon, 
and signed at the time of its delivery, should not have legal validity, and 
should not be capable of being rendered subsequently valid. 

If the soepened new stamp-tax on receipts be feasible, every inquisitorial 
annoyance and other impediment to the active and healthy development of 
the industry of the country, incident to the present system of taxation, 
would at once be removed; and great economy would be effected by dis- 
pensing with the expensive services of an entire army of customhousc-ofti- 
¢ers and other collectors of the imperial revenue. 

The purchase or sale, and the transfer of stock, shares, and debentures, 
and the raising of money by loan, &e., constituting a mere exchange 
of money, which is simply the representative of goods, property, or labour, 
in one sort of investment, for money, equally the representative of goods, 
property, or labour, in another sort of investment, should not be liable to 
this stamp-receipt tax; but the sums of money of and above tive pounds 
sterling paid to the broker, agent, or attorney, for their services in efiecting 
the said mortgages, purchases, sales, transfers, Ke., should, of course, 
be liable to this stamp-receipt tax, inasmuch as their charges would come 
under the denomination of remuneration for service rendered. Such a tax 
would be an approximation to an equal tax upon the income of the commu- 
nity generally ; for every person would contribute his share of taxation di- 
rectly or indirectly towards the imperial exchequer in proportion to his an- 
nual expenditure. 

Many articles of consumption would, no doubt, be charged with this 








stamp-receipt tax more than once; for instance, on the occasion of goods | 


being sold by the importer to the wholesale dealer, again by the latter to the 
retail dealer, finally by the retail dealer to the consumer: but this must 
frequently be the case by another process under the present system of tax- 
ation, to which is added an income-tax of elevenpence-halfpenny or of one 
and fourpence per pound sterling, according to the amount of the income of 
the individual, : 

Sugar, an important article of consumption, is charged with an import- 
duty of nearly fifty per cent upon the inferior qualities; and tea, another 
important article of consumption, with an import-duty of nearly two hun- 
dred per cent upon the inferior qualities: but the proposed stamp-receipt 
tax, supposing it to amount to sixpence per pound sterling, when paid three 
times over, as above presumed, would only amount to seven-and-a-half 
per cent upon the money value of each article of consumption. 

It need scarcely be observed, that persons who may make purchases or 
ge gg under the value of five pounds sterling, would be totally exempt 
by the proposed plan from contributing in a direct manner towards the 
stamp-receipt tax, as receipts under that amount would not be liable to the 
stamp-tax ; nevertheless, they would contribute towards it ‘ndirect/y, as the 





23, anno secundo et tertio Victoria Reginw. (19th July 1839.)”’ Printed 
by George E. Eyre and William Spottiswoode, 1848. Price one shilling. 
After the perusal of the twenty-nine pages that embrace this act of Par- 
liament, it may be presumed that few will be disposed to consider the sys- 
tem of levying octroi dues at the gates of Continental cities more calculated 
to impede trade and commerce than some of the provisions now in operation 
in our own country in regard to the enforcement of the Excise-laws, 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
W. Bryan Cooxe, 





SALARIES OF SCIENTIFIC MEN, 

[At the last meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, a 
resolution was passed, that ‘‘ copies of the two last Reports of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee be transmitted to each member of the General Committee, 
with a request that opinions may be expressed as to the important subject, 
* Whether any measures could be adopted by the Government or Parliament 
that would improve the position of Science and its cultivators.’” Among the 
replies, was the following, by Dr. John Gray, of the British Museum; who 
places a copy of his letter at our disposal for publication.) 

British Museum, 24th September 1856. 

Sm—lIn reply to your circular of the 20th of August, I beg to observe, in 
reference to the questions on which my opinion is asked— 

Firstly, that I am firmly convinced that the position of science in this 
country will be best improved by its being left entirely unfettered by any 
interference on the part of Government or of the Legislature ; by giving it, 
in short, “a fair field and no favour.” I have no doubt, under such cir- 
cumstances, of science maintaining and improving the high position and 
the great practical importance which it has attained in this country, and 
which, in my opinion, are superior to those which it has reached in any other, 

Secondly, in regard to the position of the cultivators of science, I would 
in like manner deprecate any direct action of the Government; for I 
should be most unwilling to see the great body of scientific men in this 
country converted, as in the despotic states of the Continent, into servants 
and pensioners of the Government, and dressed out in orders and other 
gewgaws in order to render their dependent position palatable. For 
the same reason, I should regret to see the number of scientific offices 
under the Government increased. 1 think it, however, highly desirable, 
at least before an increase is made,—and it is to this point that I would 
specially direct attention,—that scientific men now holding office under 
Government, or under private Societies, should be fairly remunerated for 
their labour, their remuneration bearing a just proportion to that of other 
ery employés. The ground for this is sufliciently obvious. The offices 

eld by scientific men are generally quite as laborious, and require quite as 
much general knowledge, as other official situations, with the superaddition 
of a special scientific education. But the salaries of such offices are almost 
universally calculated on a much lower scale; and thus advantage is taken 
of the love of his subject, inherent in a man of science, to exact from him 

a sacrifice which would not be expected from any other professional person, 

civil, military, or diplomatic. 

I believe that this under-payment of scientific offices arises chiefly from 
the peculiar position of science in this country, and from the want of pro- 
fessional esprit de corps among its followers. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that a man’s social position (except among his own peculiar class) is chiefly 
determined by his income; and as very few scientific men (exclusive of 
those by whom science is applied to practical purposes) depend upon science 
for their means of living, they can scarcely be said to form a profession 
among us. All our scientific societies are self-supporting, by means of the 
contributions of their members; and their officers and councillors are for 
the most part if not entirely honorary. The same may be said of the go- 
verning bodies of all the Government scientific institutions, with the ex- 
ception of one or two of those most recently established. Take, for instance, 
the British Museum and the Royal Observatory, in which the governing 
power resides in a Board of Trustees or of Visitors, whose appointments are 
purely honorary: on the other hand, those who follow the study of science 
as a profession are almost restricted to the paid officers of these institu- 
tions; and their salaries are determined by those honorary office-holders 
who, from the difference in their social position, are generally very much 
disposed to regard professional men of science as belonging to another and a 
lower grade. This want of sympathy I believe to be the principal cause of 
the difference in position of the professional man of science in this country 
and abroad, and of the difference in the amount of salaries of scientific and 
other Government employés here. 

In almost all other Government offices, the salaries are determimed by 
the heads of the office, who have themselves generally entered as juniors, 
and have regularly passed through the different grades: they have conse- 
quently acquired the necessary experience to enable them to judge, in the 
same manner as private merchants and others, what is the fair rate of re- 
muneration for the several stages of a life passed in their department 
of the public service. A simple statement will illustrate the difference be- 
tween the practice of these offices and that of the scientific institutions re- 
ferred to. In public offices generally, the clerk enters first at an early age, 
and at a small salary, which receives an annual increase until he passes into 


| another class, to which a higher scale of salary is attached, and in which 


tax would have been already paid by the retail dealer when he purchased | 


his goods from the wholesale dealer, and by the latter when he purchased 
the same goods from the importer or the manufacturer. 

The total amount annually expended in sums of and above five ‘pounds 
sterling, in the United Kingdom, can only be ascertained by the practical 
working of the proposed stamp-receipt tax. The plan itself might be 
tested, for a year or two, at the ae rate of one penny per ound sterling, in 
lieu of the present unpopular income-tax; and, if it should be found on 
such trial likely to realize the result anticipated, the rate per pound sterling 
might subsequently be raised to the estimated amount requisite to supersede 
the necessity of any other tax being imposed on the community so/e/y for 
orgione of imperial revenue. 

Those who may be curious enough to wish to investigate the mode of col- 
lecting the tax now imposed on the manufacture, sale, and exportation of 
the article paper, are referred to the Act of Parliament on that head, en- 
titled ‘An Act to Consolidate and Amend the Laws for Collecting and 


he also receives periodical additions; and this continues through several 
stages of advancement, during which his pecuniary position is constantly 
improving,—as is proved by the extracts of official salaries added as an ap- 
pendix. In the scientific establishments, on the other hand, he very soon 
comes to a stand, and at a rate of remuneration at which it is quite impos- 
sible that a family can be supported in this country in anything like a re- 
spectable position. Take the British Museum foranexample. The assistants 
of the several departments receive on their first appointment 150/. per annum, 
after two years and a half 180/., and after five years’ service 214/.; and at 
this rate they may remain for life, unless they happen to become senior 
assistants of the department, when (if they have also been fifteen years in 
the service) they become entitled to 2457. per annum. The salaries of the 
subordinate officers of the Royal Observatory are equally disproportioned to 
the social position which men ought to cecupy who stand in such a relation 
to the science of the nation, all of whom have qualified themselves by 
much study for their respective offices, and many of whom have passed with 
great credit through the Universities, and enjoy a high reputation in the 
world of science. 

Now it is my decided opinion that it is not the Government which is to 
blame for the low degree of consideration manifested for the scientific 
employés of the nation ; but that their position is entirely due to a want of 
sympathy on the part of the honorary leaders in science towards their profes- 
sional brethren. I am convinced, from my experience in public affairs, 
that neither the Government nor much less the House of Commons would 
object to the fair and proper remuneration of scienti'¢ men, if the trustees, 








boards of visitors, or other honorary officers superintending the various — 
lic scientific institutions, and whom the Government naturally regards as 


| their proper guardians, would suffer themselves to take a more liberal view 


Securing the Duties of Excise on Paper made in the United Kingdom, cap. | the scientific professorships are not remunerating. 


of the subject, and fairly represent the case to her Majesty’s Treasury. 

We frequently hear the complaint made, that among the students of sci- 
ence there are few who take up its pursuit with earnestness and devotion, 
the great majority contenting themselves with a smattering; and also that 
Both these cireum- 
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stances are the natural results, as it appears to me, of the evil to which I am 
anxious to direct attention. How can it be expected that young men should 
nay for instruction, and devote their whole attention to qualify themselves 
in a study the remuneration for which (in the few official situations con- 
nected with it) is vastly inferior to what may be acquired by the devotion 
of much less time and talent to almost any other kind of occupation? The 
remedy evidently lies, not in increasing the number of professors, but in 
fairly recompensing the holders of scientitic offices, and thereby rendering 
those positions desirable as a means of securing a respectable living. 
Yours truly, &e. J. E. Gray. 
John Phillips, Esq., F.R.S., &e. &e. 
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DEATH OF ENGLISH INFLUENCE IN SPAIN, 


‘aris, 16th September 1856. 
The healthy appreciation of general events which characterizes your 
weekly view induces me to bring the present actual and correlative positions 
of England and Spain more particularly before you. D 
look upon English intluence in Spain to be lost for ever, Far be it 
from me to say anything against the alliance between free England and 
despotic France, on however different bases the united fabric reposes. The 
cireumstances may have been inflexible, and the absorption of one influence 
by another an inevitable result; but so it is, and so it must be regarded, 
disagreeable as it may be to look the fact in the face. 
We are giving advice, that monomania of Downing Street, after during 
two years not having dared to say or do anything at Madrid that was dis- 
leasing to the Emperor Louis Napoleon, and after having formally and de- 
berately reduced the English Minister there to a zero. 





In the middle of this advice comes the highest distinction France can 
bestow as a reward to Marshal O’ Donnell for having gagged the press, up- 
set the stupid but honest Espartero, and having at one deadly swoop de- 
stroyed the Cortes and the Militia. 

‘he upshot of this naturally is, that England only irritates ; and her un- 
fortunate Minister finds that he has not so much power as the third secre- 
tary of the French Ambassador. 

The English Government gives its faith and shapes its course by what 
Count Walewski says to Lord Cowley. The sensible part of the world (and 
I trust of the English public specially) will judge by what the French Go- 
vernment does, and very particularly by its opinions, and even its menacing | 
intentions, promulgated by the Journal de Madrid, a French periodical 
raid by a “subvention,”’ and proclaiming itself the Napoleonic organ. 
This paper keeps intervention dangling over the country, and fairly says 
that every Spanish «question is a French question, This is true, for Spain 
will soon be a French department. 








[For Books and Sraristics see the accompanying 
Monthly Supplement.) 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 30. 

War Department, Pall Mall, Sept. 30.—Caralry—ist Regt. of Life Guards— 
Cornet and Sub-Lieut. M. W. Viscount Powerscourt to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Davenport, who retires. - 

Royal Horse Guards—Cornet H, P, K. Peach to be Lieut. by purchase, vice J. 1. 
Jones, who retires. 

7th Light Drags.—The appointment of C.L. Wore, Gent. to the Cornetey, by 
purch, as stated in the Gazette of the 29th Aug. 1856, has been cancelled. 

lath Light Drags.—Lieut. F. Vansittart has been permitted to retire from the ser- 
vice by the sale of his commission, 

Infantry—2d Foot—Capt. 8. L. D, Willan, from the 13th Foot, to be Capt. vice 
Grimston, who exchanges. 

3d Foot—Capt. C, Dresing, from the 58th Foot, to be Capt. vice Burningham, 
who exchanges. 

13th Foot—Capt. W. H. Grimston, from the 2d Foot, to be Capt. vice 8. L. D. 
Willan, who exchanges. 

18th Foot—Lieut. W. N. Franklyn has been permitted to retire from the service 
by the sale of his commission. 

19th Foot—Capt. G. B. Jennings to be Major, without 
Lieut.-Col. R. Warden, whose brevet rank has been convertec 
under the Royal warr: of the 6th Oct. 1854. 

23d Foot—Capt. R. F. Synge, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt. vice Jebb, who 
exchanges. 

24th Foot—Capt. R. T. Glyn, from the 82d Foot, to be Capt. vice Baillie, who 
exchanges; Lieut, J, C, Warne, from the 89th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Parsons, who 
exchanges. 

28th Foot—Capt. T. B. Tuite, from the 67th Foot, to be Capt. vice Worthington, 
who exchanges, 

58th Foot—Capt. H, G, C. Burningham, from the 3d Foot, to be Capt, vice Dres- 
ing, who exchanges, 

— Foot—Lieut. J. Hudson to be Adjt. vice M‘Crea, who resigns the Adjutancy 
only. 

67th Foot Capt. H. C. Worthington, from the 28th Foot, to be Capt. vice Tuite, 
who exchanges ; Capt. F. W. Jebb, from the 23d Foot, to be Capt. vice Synge, who 
exchanges. 

7ist Foot—Assist.-Surg. W. Leach, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. viee Todd, 
who exchanges. 

&2d Foot—Capt. W. D. Il. Baillie, from the 24th Foot, to be Capt. vice Glyn, who 
exchanges. 

89th Foot—Lieut. F, W. A. Parsons, from the 24th Foot, to be Lieut, vice Warne, 
who exchanges. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—G. 1, Ross, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Ly- 
nott, promoted. 

Cape Mounted Riflemen—J. H. Randell, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, in suc- 
cession to Lieut. G. Clerk, promoted, by purchase, to an Unattached Company. 

Dépot Battalions—To be Lieutenant-Colonels—Brevet-Col. W. 8. R. Norcott, 
C.B. from the Rifle Brigade; Lieut.-Cols. G. Dixon, C.B. from the 77th Foot; 
A. T. Heyland, from the 95th Foot; R.C. H. Taylor, from the 79th Foot; A.C, 
Goodenough, from the 34th Foot; C. Elmhirst, from the 9th Foot; J. A. Street, 
C.B. from the 57th Foot ; J. W. Armstrong, from the 49th Foot ; J. W. 8. Smith, 
from the 38th Foot; E. A. Whitmore, from the 30th Foot; E. J. V. Brown, from 
the 88th Foot. 

To be Majors—Brevet-Lieut.-Cols. E. A. G. Muller, from half-pay Unattached ; 
W. W. Turner, C.B. from half-pay Unatt. ; Majors R. Bruce, from half- pay Unatt. ; 
J. Rose, from half-pay Unatt.; A. M‘lan M‘Donald, from half-pay Unatt.; W. 
Rickman, from half-pay Unatt.; J. Nason, from half-pay Unatt.; J. Peel, from 
half-pay Unatt.; M. H. Dowbiggin, from half-pay Unatt.; W. Pretyman, from 
half-pay Unatt.; R. B. Hawley, from half-pay Unatt.; C, Hood, from half-pay 
Unatt. 

To be Adjutants—Capts. J. Baillie, from the 77th Foot; R. B. T. Thelwall, 65th 
Foot; P. Macdonald, from half-pay Unatt.; R. J. Hughes, from the lst Foot; T. 
L. Bell, from the 28th Foot; Hon, B, M. Ward, from the 47th Foot; W. Little, 
from the 88th Foot. 

Unattached—Brevet-Major J. Peel, 34th Foot, to have his brevet rank converted 
into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct, 6, 1854; Capt. O. B. D’Arcey, 
from the 65th Foot, to be Major, without purchase. 

Hospital Staff—Assist.-Surg. R, C, Todd, from the 71st Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Leach, who exchanges. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned promotions to take place consequent upon the 
death or promotion of the following officers—Gen. the Earl of Cork, died June 29; 
Gen, Sir H, F, Campbell, died Sept. 2; Gen. Sir C. Halkett, died Sept. 24—Lieut.- 
G T. B. Aylmer to be Gen. Lieut.-Gen. P. Hay, died Aug. 8; Lieut.-Gen, W. 
A. Gordon, C.B. died Aug. 10—Lieut.-Gen. T. B. Aylmer, promoted in succession 
to three Generals, dec.; Major-Gen. W. G. Cochrane to be Lieut.-Gen. Lieut.- 
Gen. W. A. Gordon, C.B. died Aug. 10; Gen, Sir H, F. Campbell, K.C.B. died Sept. 
2; Major-Gen, J. Jones, died Sept. 22—Col. W. Booth, half-pay, dist Foot, to be 
Major-Gen.; Lieut.-Col. H. P, Raymond, Dépot Battalion, to be Col.; Major P. 
W. A. Bradshawe, half-pay Unatt. Assist.-Adjt.-Gen, Van Diemen's Land, to be 
Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. E. C. 36th Foot, to be Major. 

.—Brevet-Major F. J. Griffin, retired full-pay 54th Foot, to be Lieut.~Col, in 
the Army, the rank being honorary only. 

The undermentioned Quartermaster, retired upon half-pay, to have the honorary 
rank of Capt. under the Royal warrant of 17th Dec, 1855—Quartermaster J. Croker, 
half-pay 6th Foot. 

The undermentioned Cadet of the East India Company's service to have the local 
and temporary rank of Ensign during the period of his being placed under the com- 
mand of Col, Sandham, of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for Field Instruction 
in the art of Sapping and Mining—P, Montgomery, Gent, 





pane, vice Brevet- 
into substantive rank, 












FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 3. 

War Department, Pall Mall, Oct. 3.—Jnfantry—Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards 
—The surname of the Ensign and Lieut. appointed on the 26th Sept. 1856, is Edg~ 
cumbe, and not Edgecumbe, as previously stated, 

lst Foot—Lieut. A. E, C. Forster, from the 64th Foot, to be Lieut. viee Alban, 
who exchanges. 

3d Foot—Lieut. C. 
exchanges. 

20th Foot—Brevet-Major C. R. Butler to be Major, by purchase, vice Berdmore, 
who retires. 

2ist Foot—Lieut. H. Brackenbury, from the 61st Foot, to be Licut. vice Hutton, 
who exchanges. 

29th Foot—Lieut. W. Taylor has been permitted to retire from the service by the 
sale of his commission. 

30th Foot— Lieut. 8. 8. 
who exchanges. 

57th Foot—Capt. O, Latouche, from the 98th Foot, to be Capt. vice Venables, who 
exchanges. 

6lst Foot—Lieut. T. B. Hutton, from the 2lst Foot, to be Lieut. vice I. Brack- 
enbury, who exchanges. 

64th Foot—Lieut. F. Alban, from the Ist Foot, to be Lieut. vice Forster, who ex- 
changes. 

8lst Foot—Lieut. R. H. Neville, from the 30th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Bristowe, 
who exchanges. 

Mth Foot—Capt. C. Venables, from the 57th Foot, to be Capt. vice Latouche, 
Lieut, 8. H. Heywood, from the 3d Foot, to be Lieut. vice Smelt, 


S. Smelt, from the 98th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Heywood, who 


tristowe, from the S8lst Foot, to be Lieut. vice Neville, 


who exchanges ; 
who exchanges. 
kifle Brigade 
Land Transport Corps 
his commission, 


The second Christian name of Capt. A. Nixon is James. 
Quartermaster W. Todd has been pe rmitted to resign 
Major R. L. Ross, from half-pay Unattac hed; 
Major C. C. de Morel, from half-pay l nattached, To be Adjutant Capt. G.P, 
Draught, from the 50th Foot. To be Quartermaster— Quartermaster J. Thompson, 
from the Cavalry Dépot, vice J, Taylor, who retires upon half-pay. 


Dépot Battalions—To be Majors 
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[October 4, 1856. 





Unattached—Lieut. J. Macqueen, from the 17th Light Drags. to be Captain, 
without purchase. 

Staff—Lieut.-Col. A. J. Herbert, upon half-pay Unatt. to be Deputy Quarter- 
master-General to the Forces serving in the Ionian Islands, vice Brevet-Col. Wal- 
pole, whose period of Staff service has expired. 

Hospital Staf—The undermentioned Acting Assist.-Surgs. have ceased to a 
duty, there being no longer occasion for their services—G. L. Thorne, and F. 
Forshall. 

Brevet.—The undermentioned Quartermaster, retired on peatore,. _to 
honorary rank of Capt. 5 


have the 
under the Royal warrant of the 17th Dec. 1855—Quarter- 
master J. Taylor, half-pay Dépot Battalion. 


Crave. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 30. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Burls and Son, Manuden, Essex, grocers—Thorn and 
Beale, ifarrow Road, surgeons— Kaye and Monks, Durham, dealers in pianofortes— 
Nathan and Joel, New Orleans—Greaves and Co. Birmingham, 
son and Milroy, Plymouth, drapers—Hinslea and Bryant, 
Schofield and Co. Wombwell, Yorkshire, iron-founders—Jones and Culverhouse, 
Dudley, soda- -water-manufacturers—Cooper and Co, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, 
tailors ; as far as regards G. P, Cooper—Gledhill and Bennett, Chesterfield and 
Bradford, Yorkshire, drapers—Nowell and Millers, Manchester, eating-house- 
keepers—Turner and Son, Darton, Yorkshire, boat-builders—J. and J. Foster, 
Hitchin, wheelwrights—Horsfield and Broughton, Hull, wine-merelants—Forster 
and Co, timber-merchants; as far as regards R. Brown—Bell and Co. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Phenix Pottery Works; as far as regards I. Bell—Parker and Upton, 
Lower John Street, Golden Square, and Salisbury Wharf, Strand, coal-merchants— 
Brand and Conolly, Aldersgate Street, surgeons—Roberts and Conway, Mold, 
Flintshire, corn-de lers—Golding and Head, Liverpool, stock-brokers— Morgan and 
Smith jun. New Road, job-masters, and White Lion Street, corn lers—Wykes 
sen. and Wykes jun. Great Brington, Northamptonshire, farmers— Wiseman and Co, 
Glasgow, commission-agents. 

Bankruptcy Annuited —lonse BLANCKEN 

Bankrupts.—Joun Incr, Eaton Terrace, 
Nov. 11: solicitors, Linklaters and Hackwood, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

James Martin, High Street, Borough, victualler, Oct. 15, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Linklater and Hackwood, Sise Lane ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall street. 

Joun Tuano Harrapine, Needingworth, Huntingdonshire, farmer, Oct. 10, Nov. 
13 : solicitor, Lawrence, Gray's Inn Square ; official assignee, Bell, Coleman Street 
Buildings. 

Isaac Parsons, Rye, Sussex, printer, Oct. 14, Nov. 18: 
South Square, Gray’s Inn; Butler, Rye; official assignee, 
Court. 

Lyp1a Jouxson, Duffield, Derby, nail-manufacturer, Oct. 21, Nov. 4: solicitors, 
Smith, Derby; Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Harris, Nottingham. 

Joun Puriurs, Crumlin, Monmouthshire, grocer, Oct. 14, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Tuomas Cooiine and Tuomas Bowsuer, Sheffield, joiners, Oct. 11, Nov. 15: so- 
licitors, Chambers and Waterhouse, Sheffield ; official assignee, Brewin, Sheffield. 

Witiiam Graysvurn, Hull, grocer, Oct. 2, Noy. 12: solicitor, Preston, Hull; 
official assignee, C arrick, Hull. 

Ricuarp Fiyny, Liverpool, grocer, Oct. 14, Nov. 4: 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Antuony Bennetr, Ashton-under-Lyne, painter, Oct. 15, 








Norwood, builders— 





EE, Birmingham, merchant. 
Pimlico, surgeon, to surrender Oct. 8, 
Sise Lane; official assignee, Bell, 





solicitors, Lovell and Co, 
Edwards, Sambrook 











solicitors, Evans and Son, 






Nov. 5: solicitors, 





Darnton, Ashton-under-Lyne; Sale and Co. Manchester; official assignee, Pott, 
Manchester, 
Dividends.—Oct. 23, Sprigg, High Holborn, leather-seller—Oct. 22, T. and J, 


Routledge, Lett’s Wharf, Lambeth, saw-mill-proprietors Oct. 22, Shaw and 
Lane, Old Broad Street, wine-merchants—Oct. 22, Batley, Northampton, engineer 
—Oct. 21, Foster, Goole, ironmonger—Oct. 22, Jenkinson, Hull, china-dealer—Oct. 
23, Nicholson, We est Derby, surgeon—Oct. 22, Seville, Salford, cotton-cloth-manu- 
facturer—Oct. 23, Carr, North Hylton, ship- builder. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contr ary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 23, West, Eythorne, Kent, grocer—Oct, 22, Venables jun. Cliefden, 
Taplow, Soho, and Prince’s Paper Works—Oct, 22, Tindall and Wilkinson, Great 
St. Helen’s, ship-brokers—Oct. 22, Fisher, Standish-with-Langtree, and Preston, 
coal-proprietor—Oct, 22, Slater, Standish, and Preston, coal-proprietor—Oct. 30, 
Dodge, Birmingham, painter—Oct. 30, Wheeler, Mickleton, Gloucestershire, brewer 
—Oct. 30, Hulse, Stoke-upon-Trent, inn-keeper—Oct, 30, Smith, Walsall, iron- 
founder, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Young, Newton Stewart, ironmonger, Oct -M‘ 1 achlan 
and Stobo, Patrick, wrights, Oct. 8— Powell, Edinburgh, tobacconist, ‘Oct. { 9. 














FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCT. 3. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Young and Co. Cornhill, merchants—Executors of J. 
Rylands, Wigan, cotton-spinners—Sheel and Co. and Sheel and Tydeman, Munster 
Street, Regent's Park, grocers—Nicholson and Stephenson, Cornhill, ship-agents 
Whittall and Watson, Constantinople, merchants—Oldham and Bradshaw, Lea- 
mington Priors, builders—Moorhouse and Co. Barley, Forest of Pendle, Lancashire, 
eotton-manufacturers ; as far as regards J. Swindle hurst—Butte ry and Co, Wortley, 
Leeds, dyers—Gray and Co, Commercial Chambers, Mincing Lane, colonial-brokers ; 
as far as regards H. G. Gray—Chamberlin and Co. Norwich, warehousemen ; as far 
as regards J, Smith—Cowley and Co. Liverpool and Newton Stewart, Wigtonshire, 
timber-dealers; as far as regards W. Cowley—J. and A. M‘Kay, Dunstable, 
drapers—J.C. and J. W. Brown, Coventry, watch-manufacturers—Rawson and 
Williamson, Leicester, milliners—Crompton and Co, Pendleton, bleachers—Griffiths 
and Co. London, and Griffiths and Co. Calcutta, merchants; as far as regards A, 
Hay—Dean and Nobbs, Norwich, shoe-manufacturers—Evans and Falls, Hamp- 
stead, surgeons—Collins and Tye, Birmingham, gas-chandelier-makers— Dawson 
and Howson, Piccadilly, lamp-sellers—Murton and Johnson, Ironmonger Lane, 
accountants—Townend and Hickson, Manchester, merchants—Gillam and Firby, 
Marylebone Street, Golden Square, brush-makers ge and Co, Dorking, and Rei- 
gate, estate-agents; as far as regards 8S. Relf—Kelly and Watts, Red Lion Place, 
Giltspur Street, provision-merchants—Whitehead and Co. Halifax, china-dealers— 
Bloxsome and Vizard, Dursley, Gloucestershire, brewers—Metcalfe and Palmer, 
Cambridge, printers—Nott and Co. Bristol, tea-dealers; as far as regards T 
Nott—Pickles and Co, Calverley, Yorkshire, qué owners; as far as regards J. 
Pickles sen. and E, Pickles—Barberry and Meggett, King Street, Popler, ship- 
wrights—Crawshaw and Co. Old Acc rington, Lancashire, blacksmiths ; as far as re- 
gards H, Walmsley. 

Bankyupts.—Surru Hasrines, Lime Street, City, wine-merchant, 
Oct. 4, Noy, 11: solicitor, Stopher, Cheapside ; official assignee, Graham, 
Street. 

Ricuarp Jouxn Mappren, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, victualler, Oct. 15, 
Nov. 13: solicitors, Willoughby and Co, Clifford's Inn ; official assignee, Johnson, 
Basinghall street. 

James and Epwarp Barnarp Symes and Revsen Rarer, Strand, electro-platers, 
Oct. 18, Nov. 18: solicitors, Harrison and Lewis, New Boswell Court ; Branscombe, 
Ragquet Court, Fleet Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Tuomas Lay, Wolverhampton, hop-merchant, Oct. 13, Nov. 5: solicitor, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Tnomas Hassaui, Shenstone, Staffordshire, builder, Oct. 13, Nov. 5: solicitors, 
Duignan and Hemmant, Walsall ; official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Epwarp Puitiirs, Newport, Monmouthshire, inn-keeper, Oct. 14, Noy, 11: 
citors, Edwards and Nalder, Bristol; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol, 

Davip Rornwext, Halifax, machine-maker, Oct, 13, Nov. 17: solicitors, Wavell 
and Co. Halifax ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Jonx Stoman, Hull, merchant, Oct. 22, Nov. 19: 
ney Hull ;. official assignee, Carrick, Hull, 

oun Warraker, Rossendale, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, Oct. 17, Nov. 5 
solicitors, Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Pott, Man r. 

Joux Woop, Ashton-under-Lyne, corn-dealer, Oct. 17, Nov solicitors, Darn- 
ton, Ashton-under-Lyne ; Sale and Co, Manchester ; official assignee, Fraser, Man- 
chester. 

Dennis Denman, Hartlepool, victualler, Oct. 9, Nov. 18: solicitors, Belk, Hartle- 
pool; Hoyle, Neweastle-upon-T} yne; official assignee, Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dividends: —Oct. 27, Barnes, Southampton, woollen-draper—Oct. 27, Walton, 
Richmond, grocer—Oct. 27, Hook, Tovill, Maidstone, paper-manufacturer, and 
Chalford, Stroud, Gloucestershire, silk- throwster—Oct. 28, M‘Donnell, Manchester, 
cabinet-maker—Oct. 28, Worrall, Bolton and Manchester, manufacturer--Qct, 30, 
Collier junior, Painswick, Gloucestershire, blanket-manufacturer, 






























to surrender 
Coleman 








Southall, 


soli- 





solicitors, Levett and Champ- 





jewellers—William- | 








Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 27, M*‘Donald, Bridgewater, corn-dealer—Oct. 27, Truscott, 
Aberystwith, watch-maker—Nov. 4, Jones, Tredegar, grocer—Oct. 27, Thomas, 
Plymouth and Devonport, grocer —Oct. 30, Dale, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, builder 
—Oet. 30, Puc krin, Tunstall, Staffordshire, grocer—Oct. 28, Cooper, Derby, brick. 
maker, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Black, Edinburgh, lessee of the Queen's 
13—Stewart and Murray, Glasgow, tailors, Oct. 


‘PRICES CURRENT. 


Theatre, Oct 



























































BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd .| Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.| Thurs. | Friday, 
S per Comt Comsels ...ccccceccccece ° 92% | } | iz 
Ditto for Account --| 933 | | 923 
3 per Cents Reduced . shut | | onan 
New 3 per Cents shut | | — 
Long Annuities .. } shut | | —_ 
Annuities 1885 ..| shut | | <a 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ° shut | _— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent .. i= i — 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem . | 13 pm. | | ll 
Exchequer Bonds 1859 |} ww, )— | 999 
India Bonds, 4 per Cent —_ i — ! lo 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
I cnicnntintnmbiniertcd 5p. Ct. —— —, French.........csscseeees 4ip.ct.| — 
Belgian .... . 4 | 97 | Mexican ° — 224 
Ditto... i“—_ Peruvia ee. 
Brazilia 101 ex d. | Portuguese 442 
Buenos Ay f — | } 106" 
Chilian, . | —— | Sardinian............ } 91 
Danish —  ciwetdnnke } 42) 
Ditto. i —— Ditto New Deferred . | 24 
Dutch | 64} Ditto Passive ........ | 6} 
Ditto. ... R ; 9pexd | Terkish “ — | 995 
French ........ asovssacoel ! 67f | Venezuela. . — ! 
Ss HA. ARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— Banks— 
bristol and Exeter Australasian .......0.seeeeeees 104 
Caledonian. oo British North America . 68 
Chester and Holyhe hare 16 GRE cc cccesccncsceesseseooeces 65 
Eastern Counties ae { 9 Colonial : 21 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 52} | ( ommercial of London — 
row and South-Western -_ Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd — 
t Northern 934 LONGOD 2. .cccccccccccccceccses 624 
t South. and West. ‘Treland 11a} London and County 3a 
Great Western.. { 64) LondonChartd. Buk. of Australia 19} 
Hull and Selby gee 106} London Jvint Stock...........+ 29} 
id Yorkshire... 95} London and Westminster . 16 
y and Carlisle e —_— National Bank _— 
London, Brighton,& South ¢ vast | 15} National Provincial . a 
London and Blackwall ........ 6} New South Wales... 16 
London and North-Western 1013 Oriental ........6.+ 38} 
London and South-Western... 103} Provincial of Ireland, 56 
Manchester, Shefticld,& Lincoln 324 South Australia...... oS 
Midland 7 Union of Austra eseese 66 
Midland Great Western (Ireland Union of London...........6.+. 26 
North British . | REET . cn onctesesevevsccesoce al 
North-E astern—Berwick. eames Bank of London. ven ii 
North-Eastern— York ™ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhi ampton E wer and West India ........... 
Scottish Central ... —-— London ..... 102 
Scottish Midland, . ‘ -— st. Katherine — 
South-Eastern and Dover Victoria ...... 21 





MisceLLaNgous— 
Australian Agricultural 
British American Land 
Canada . 
Crystal I’ 


KRastern of France ae 
East India Guaranteed. 
Geelong and Melbourne 
Great Indian Peninsular 
at Western of Canada 





Paris and Lyons ...........+ Electric Te 
Mines— General Screw Steam 
Australia ....0.ccccccccees . —— General Steam... . 
Krazilian Imperial ee -— Peel River Land and Miner: ul ee 


Ditto St. John del Rey 19} Peninsular and Oriental Steam 











Cee CUE? cciccccccccces a | 56 Royal Mail Steam.. 
} made, ee ‘ -—— ! South Australian . 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 


000 


Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 















Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Scam, Walsh Mase... 8150..900 
Mexican Dollars .. 05 i Lead, British Pig ... 2510 0.. 0 0 0 
Silver in Bars. Standard,........ 0 5 2% Steel, Swedish Keg.. 20 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRALN, Mark Lane, Oct. 2. 
&. & a 8 & s &. 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 ee 74to76) Indian Corn 33 to 36 
Fine Foreign,R. “as, . 39—40 | Oats, Feed.. 3 
Re me White F. 73—90 Maple o H— 45 Fine 
Fi RPO spcccees 46—51 White - 4— Poland 
w hite Barley ee —39 Blue ...... 48— 56 Fine .... 
Fine .. Malting .. — 1s Beans, Ticks 40— 41 Potato.... 3 
New Malt, Ord... 7 Harrow... 42—44 Fine 





WEEKLY AVERAGE. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | 












Per Qr. (Imperial) of E ag and Wales. | For the Weck ending Sept. 27 
Wheat .... 68s. 62. 3s. 10d Wheat ..... Gis. 4d. | Rye ...... 43s. 8d, 
Barley .... 45 |} Barley - 4 10 Beans...... 45 0 
Oats 27 } Oats ....... 2667 Peas....... 43 § 


| PROVISIONS 

| Butter-—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz 
| Carlow, 5/. 10s, to Si. 12s. per ewt 
Bacon, Lrish -per cwt. 


Town -made 
Seconds ..s 
Essex and Suffolk, on b 


— Tis. 








| 
Norfolk and Stockton .. Cheese, Cheshi — 78 
American ....... Derby, pale — 68 
Camadian .....6.0ceceeeees | Ha —104 

| 7s. 6d. 


Bread, 7}d. to 9}d. the 41b loaf. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 












NEWGATE AND LEADENAALL.* CATTLE: MARKET | Heap or Carre aT THE 
d. & € s. d. s. d s. d s. d. | CATTLE-MARKET 

Beef... $3 Oto3 6tod 0 3 S8to4 dto4 8 | Monday Friday. 
Mutton 3 6—4 2—4 6. 42—48-—5 0 Beasts. . 1,20 

- £ O—3 B—4 6 gg FT B— 4 O— 4 CE Sheep ..2 3,660 
— 48—5 4—5 8 44—5 0—5 4] Calves.. 355 
Lamb. 0 O0O—0 O—0 © .... 0 0 O0—0 0} Pigs... 210 

To sink k the offal, pe rs ob. 
WOOL. 

Kent Pockets ..... sees 568. to 68s. Down Tegs ...+.0+e0005 per lb. 16d. to 17}¢. 
Choice ditto.... ‘ 70 — 105 Wethers ....ccccccccscsevcees eo=— 06 
Sussex ditto.... o=— 06 Leicester Flee -~B — 
Farnham ditto . 80 — 100 Combing -lo — 1} 













HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wairecnuarre. 
Hay, Good .......+++. 908. to 100s. SG i nsandexveces Sis. to 108s. 
Inferior . 50 0 «680 so — 60 o © = 8 
New o— 0 o— 0 55 — 8 
Clover..... 14 =— 120 80 — 110 - 6 —17 
Wheat Straw 26 — 30 - 2&2 — 2 





ee ELLANEOUS. 


GROC SERIES 
Jamaica Rum.... per gal. . 10d. to 5s. 2d, 


Tea, Souchong, fine, omens Is oe. to as. 3d. 



















Congou, fine ....... ee a pemsineneiouhe ae 6 —10 6 
Pekoe, flowery . e i > _ ; ; | Cotton, N. Orleans. per ib. 4 44— 08 
In bond—Du 9d. per Ib. pana Tag Ref....percwt. 37 6 — 38 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ¢ wt. 64s. Od. to 86s. Od. Guano, Peruvian. perton.220 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary .......- 52s. Od. to 54s. Od. | Tallow, P. a c. ee 516 — 0 0 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 63s. Od. to_66s. Od, To ee M3 — 00 
Bie , Carolina.........+. 248. Od. to 26s. Od. | Rape Oil, Pale ee -55 6 — 56 0 
ar, Muscovado e «++ B28, Ld. Brown -52 6 — 53 0 

w e st India Molasses 21s. Od. to 23s. Od, | Linseed Oil.... -3 6 — 0 0 
POTA Cocoa-nut Oil . -46 0 —48 0 

Kent and Essex Bogents. ...ton 85s.to100s. | Palm Oil...............-. 45 0 -- 00 
aws 80 — 85 Linseed Oil-cake, per ton .200 0 —210 0 

York Regents soccueves — 95 Coals, Hetton..... 123-90 
re — 9 ME aicecodcescaccs ae 3— 00 








——— 




















— 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
—MADLLE. PICCOLOMINI will give TWO REPRE 
SENTATIONS—DON PASQUALE and LA TRAVIATA— 
on Turasoay and Sarvrpay, the 23d and 25th Ocroner, be 
fore leaving to fulfil her engagement in Paris 


POYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—The 
public is respectfully informed that this Theatre WILL 
OPEN for the Season on Monpay, 13th Ocrownr, with the 
favourite ¢ dy of STILL WATERS RUN DEEP; in 
which Mrs. Alfred Wigan will make her first appearance 
since her late severe illness. To conclude with THE FIRST 
NIGHT 


— 




















Rost LYCEUM 


Under the Management of Mr 


THEATRE, 

Cuances Ditton 
6, and during the week, the Drama 
of BELPHEGOR. Belphegor, Mr. Charles Dillon; Ma 
deline, Mrs. Charles Dillon. Mrs. Tomsett, Miss Harriett 
Gordon, Miss Maria Wilton, Messrs. Barrett, Stuart, J. L. 
Toole, Shore. To be followed by W. Brough’'s new Burlesque, 

PERDITA, THE ROYAL MILKMAID,; or 

A WINTER'S TALE 


On Mowvay, Oct 





and Corps de Ballet 
Upper Circle, 3s.; Pit, 2s. ; 
Half-price to all parts (except 


Miss Rosina Wright anc 
wess Circle 
Commence at 7 





stalls) at 9 

Box-oftice open daily from 11 till 4 

7 on ah ’ ‘ . . ‘ 

‘TEAM TO THE CAPE OF GOOD 
\) HOPE and INDIA.—The Royal Mail Steam-Ship SCOT 
LAND, 1150 tons, JOHN DOUGLAS WILSON, Commander, 
is now in the Victoria Docks, and ready to receive cargo 
She will sail from London on the Ist of November, and from 
Dartmouth on the morning of the 6th, for the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, Point de Galle, Madras, and Caleutta, 
mails leaving London onthe evening of the 5th For pas 
sage and parcels, apply to Grinpiay and Co. 63, Cornhill; 
and for freizht on goods and specie, to W. 8. Linpsay and 
Co. 8, Austinfriars 
NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES.— 
de The Commissioners of her Majesty's Works and Public 
Buildings give Notice, that they are prepared to RECEIVE 
DESIGNS from Architects of all countries for a Scheme for 
the concentration of the principal Government Offices on a 
site lying between Whitehall and the New Palace at W 
minster; and also Designs for two Buildings which het 
Majesty's Government have determined to erect forthwith, 
as parts of such general scheme, one for the Department of 
the Secretary of State for Porcign Affairs, the other for the 
Secretary of State for War 

Plans of the Ground, together 
Premiums, and other particulars, 
chitects on application, by letter, 
Office 
































with a Statement of the 
will be forwarded te Ar 
addressed to me at this 


ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary 
Office of Works, &¢. Whitehall, 20th Sept. 185¢ 


“—-L . ” 1 v5 ry 
| OUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
OVPICE.—The HALP-YEARLY DIVIDENDS on the 
Capital Stock of this Company, at 6 per cent per annum, are 
now in course of payment 
Adam Street, Adelphi KICHARD HODSON, Sec 


MHE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable 
at every important place in Eurepe.—These Notes are issucd 
without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of com 
) Letters of 
Credit on all the principal Cities and Towus in I urope Th 
Letters of ¢ it the Head Office in Loth 
bury 
The Circular Notes may be obtained at the 
Lothbury, or at any of the Branches, viz.— 
Westminster Branch, 1, St. James's Square 
Bloomsbury ditto, 214, High Holbern 
Southwark ditto, 3, Wellington Street, Borough 
Eastern ditto, 87, High Street, Whitechapel 
Marylebone ditto, 4, Stratford Place, Oxford Street 
Temple Bar ditto, 217, Strand 
The rate of Interest allowed on Deposits of 500/. and up 
wards, at the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 4 per 
Cent J. W. GILBART, General Manager 


POYAL BALMORAL WHISKY.—wW. 


HOWELL, 3, Walbrook, City, has been appointed Sole 
Agent in En ad for this celebrated whisky, and can now 
supply the genuine article, tive years old, the most delicious 
and wholesome spirit ever offered to the public, in sealed 
bottles of not less than two gallons, at 21s. per gallon, cash 

W. HOWELL, 3, WALBROOK, CITY 
Notice—Each bottle bears the seal of the Royal Balmoral 
Distillery Bottles and hampers charged, and allowed for 
on return. A sample bottle sent free on receipt of 48 postage 





bank also issues, free of charge, 
redit are issued only 


Head Office in 














stamps 
‘HE successful results of the last half- 
century have proved, beyond question, that ROW 


LANDS MACASSAR OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
human hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning grey, 


strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, 
and makes it t utifully soft, curly, and glossy For chil 





dren it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a 
beautiful head ofhair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; family bottles, 
equal to four small,) 10s. 6d.; and double that size, 21s.— 
Cavtion: A new label from steel, by Messrs. Perkins, Bacon, 
and Co. is now used, which cannot be forged; it bears in 
white letters, the words “ Rowland’s Macassar Oil, &c."" and 
their signature in red ink, “A. Rowland and Sons The 
whole, with the exception of the protile of her Majesty “* the 
Queen,” being covered with a lacework pattern, in trans 
parent colourless ink Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by chemists and perfumers 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
sue), "\ ‘ "LD 
IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL 
4 has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over 
every other variety, secured the confidence and almost uni 
versal preference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners 
in the treatment of consuUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, Cour, 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF rHE 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING 








SKIN, 
» GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER: TASTE 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY 


FROM “THE LANCET 
+m gives the preference to the Light Brown 
le Oil, which contains scarcely any volatiic 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients 
the efficacy of Cod-Liver Oil no doubt partly depends 
Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable 
to the method of its preparation, and especially to its filtra 
tion through charcoal. In the preference of the light brown 
over the pale oil we fully concur. We have carefully tested 
‘wimen of Dr. De Joneu's Light Brown Cod-Liver Oil 
nd it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements 
of bile.” 
Sold oxnty in Impertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 9. ; 
Quarts, %s.; capsuled “nd labelled with Dr. Dr Jonon’s 
stamp and signature, wiTRhOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. sole British consignees, 
i Strand, London; and by many respectable Chemists and 
rugyist 


“Dr. De J 
Oil over the I 























| 





( UILTED EIDER-DOWN  PETTI- 

COATS are strongly recommended to those who wish 
to combine el nee ith comfort To be had only of 
W. H. Burson and Co. 39, Maddox Street, Regent Street.— 
Dé pot for the Eider-Down Quilts and Patent Spring Pillows 


> . "oO ONT r " om hl 
JJ PAt and SON'S NEW CATALOGUE 
contains designs and prices of 150 different articles of 

BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and 
prices of every description of Bedding. Sent free by post.— 
Hrat and Sox, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 196, Tottenham Court Road 

SeOULNIL . al DN . 

TSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepexsacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2». 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. ) pint, 
Ss. pint Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’'s 
( SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 

DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
g!voses, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 
at very moderate prices. A large and choice colle ' 
nental Glacs of the newest description Export and 
shing orders executed with despatch.—44, Oxford Street, 
Mav ufactory, Broad Street, Birmingham. Established 1807. 


FORK GENTLEMEN 

\ ESSRS. NICOLL employ the BEST 
a TALENT and MATERIALS to be met with in Eng 
land, France, and Germany 

ALLIED SLEEVE CAPE, Waterproof, yet evaporable, 
ONE GUINEA 

NICOLL'S well-known PALETOT, TWO GUINEAS 

NICOLL’S GUINEA TROUSERS, and HALFP-GUINEA 
VESTS 

EsTIMATES given for Military Uniforms, Youths’ Cloth 
ing, and Servants’ Liveries. 

114, 116, 118, 120, Regent Stree 


PE AQUARIUM.—LIVING MARINE 
and 


FRESH-WATER ANIMALS and PLANTS in 
























, and 22, Cornhill 














large variety andin high perfection, Sca-water, and all re 
quisite Apparatus Fifty of Sanders and Woolcott’s celk 
brated Tanks in operation \ priced and detailed List on 
application. “ Mr. Lioyd is constantly supplied with marine 
animals from the Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, 
nd Welsh Coasts, : vccasionally from Cumberland aad 
the Channel Islands so that his steck in La np 
sa variety net to be found in any single locality on our 
shores. '—Cosse's Handbook to the M “ar , me n 
Edition, p Aurneo 1 \ 19 and 20, Portiand Road, 








Regent's Pa 


P U RE 


ms been for 


DINNEFORD 8 
FLUILD MAGNESIA 
many sanctioned by the 
eminent of the Medical 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache 
gestion As a Mild Aperient, it is admir y 
Delicate I ticularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
y its the 


years 
Profession, as an excellent re 
ut, and Indi 











( with the ip, it 

1 Effervescing Aperient hiy 

y efticacious. Frepared | nd 

Co. Dispen Chemists, ents for the Im 





and General A 





its,) 172, 


New Bond Street 


( YOMMANS’S CELEBRATED ARECA- 
NUT LOOTH-PASTI Mas boon cxamined, approved 
is used and recommended, by many of our first physicians 
and dentists as the best preparation known for cleaning and 
preserving the teeth. Testimonials have been received, un 
solicited, from many of the nobility and gentry The fol 
lowing is amongst the many in testimony of its high value 
Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 31, 1855 
Although business at the Cape is dull, the sale of 
Tooth- Paste increases ; not only the Governor and Staff, (for 
whom I originally ordered it,) but all whotry it continue its 


proved Horse-hair G1 


use Captain Murray, of the Bombay Presidency, is so 
pleased with it, that he intends advising a chemist at Bom 
bay to send te you for a supply. Send me at once, through 






my London nt as usual, 20 dozen, &c Yours, & 

To Mr. Commans Ws. Event 

Prepared only by Chemist, Bath, in pots, ‘ 
each; to be procured of all Chemists, through the Wholesal 
Agents, Barclay and Sons, London, Bewley and Evans, Dub 
lin, Duncan and Flockhart, Edinburgh 

YURES (without physic) of CONSTIPA- 

/ TION, Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatulency, Phiegm, 
all nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, dysentery, diar 
rhea, acidity, palpitation, heartburn, headaches, hysteria, 
neuralgia, debility, despondency, cramps, spasms, 
and sickness at the stomach, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, 
bronchitis, consumption, also children’s complaints, by Dt 
BAKRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, which 
restores health without purging, inconvenience, or expense, 
as it saves fifty times its cost in other remedies 
most enfeebled it imparts a healthy relish for lunch and 
dinner, and restores the faculty of digestion, and nervous 
and muscular energy Recommended by Drs. Ure, Shorland, 
Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram; Lord Stuart 
de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, Major 
General Thomas King, and 50,000 other respectable persons, 
whose health has been perfectly restored by it after all other 
means of cure had failed. In canist Ib., 28. Od.; 2 
ds. 6d.; Sdb., 12ib., 2 5 the ». carriage free, on 
receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co 
gent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 18 
dilly; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, 
Oxford Street ; 330, Strand 


1 ou . . 7 
}{RAMPTON S PILL OF HEALTH.— 
The manifold advantages to the heads of families from 
the possession of a Medicine of known efficacy, that may be 
resorted to with confidence, and used with success in cases of 
temporary sickness, occurring in families more or less every 
day, are so obvious to all, that no question can be raised of 
its importance to every housekeeper in the kingdom. For 
FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all ob 
structions, the distressing Headache so very prevalent with 
the sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous 
Affections, Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, 
and produce a healthy complexion. Sold by Provr and Har 
SANT, 229, Strand, London, and all vendors of medicine, price 
ts. Idd. and 2s. 9d. per box 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
wO ‘ . ta hl a rea 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN-PAD ana PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly 
fui fw -Iwrag "VDD ’ 
HiLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &€ ney 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 1s. each ; 
postage 6¢. MANU FACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


ComMANs, 





nausea, 















| 








** Walpole’s great history of his own times.”’-— 
Mr. Croker, Quarterly Review, June 1848, p, 118, 


In November 1856 will be published, with Por- 
traits, Kc. price 10s. 6d, Volume I. (to be 
completed in 8 octavo vols.) of 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 


or 


HORACE WALPOLE, 


EARL OF ORFORD, 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.5.A. 


And now first Chronologically Arranged. 


These celebrated Letters include the Writer's 
Correspondence with 


Sir Horace Mann, Ear) of Hertford. 

Mr. Gray. | Earl of Orford. 

Mr. Mason. Earl of Strafford. 

Mr. West. Ear! of Chatham. 
General Conway. Earl of Bute. 

Mr. Selwyn. ~ Earl of Charlemont. 
Mr. Montagu. Earl of Buchan. 

Mr. Bentley. Duchess of Gloucester, 
Mr, Gibbon. Countess of Suffolk. 
Mr. Hume. Countess of Ossory. 
Sir David Dalrymple. Countess of Aylesbury. 
Dr. Birch. Lady Hervey. 

Dr. Ducarel. Lady Mary Coke. 

Mr. Pinkerton. Mrs, Abington, 

Mr. Colman. Mrs. Hannah More, 
Mr. Roscoe, The Miss Berrys, 

Duke of Gloucester. &e. &e. Ke. 











To which will be added, for the First Time in any 
Series of Walpole’s Correspondence, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED LETTERS. 
Addressed to the following persons 


Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Lyttelton. 

Lord Glenbervie. 
Countess Temple. 


General Conway. 
Dr. Robertson. 
Jose ph Warton, 
Thomas Warton, 
Edmund Lodge, Mrs. Carter. 
Duke of Gloucester. &e,. &e. Ke. 


And the Writer's Confidential Deputy and 
Friend Mr, Grosvenor Bedford, 
The entire Correspondence will be furnished 
(for the first time) with an INDEX, 


** For Index-Learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail.”"—Pore, 





Quart rly Review, September 1843. 

** Horace Walpole will be long known to pos- 
terity by his incomparable letters,—models as 
they are of every variety of epistolary excellence, 
But it is not only for the merits of his style that 
Walpole’s letters are, we think, destined, more 
hee perhaps than any other work of his or our 
age, to immortality; it is because these letters 
are, in fact, a chronicle of every occurrence and of 
every opinion which attracted or deserved public 
attention, either at home or abroad, during one of 
the busiest half-centuries of European history. 
This correspondence is, in fact, a perfect encyclo- 
pwdia of information from the very best sources, 

politics from the fountain-head of parties—de- 
bates by the best of reporters—foreign affairs 
from an habitué of diplomatic society—sketches 
of public characters by their intimate acquaint- 
ance or associate—the gossip of fashionable life 
from a man of fashion—literature from a man of 
letters—the arts from a man of taste—the news 
of the town from a member of every club in St. 
James’s Street; and all this retailed by a pen 
whose vivacity and graphic ee is equalled by 
nothing but the wonderful industry and per- 
severance with which it was plied through so long 
a series of years. We used to wonder at the ease 
and rapidity with which Madame de te om lais- 
sait trotter sa plume ; but Horace Walpole’s goes 
full gallop, and scours the country round every 
day in all directions, with a rapidity and vigour 
quite, we believe, unexampled ; and posterity will 
assuredly know more of the manners, fashions, 
feelings, factions, parties, polities, private anec- 
dotes, and general history of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century from Horace Walpole’s letters 
than from any other source; or, indeed, we be- 
lieve we may safely say, from all other sources 
together,—all being here combined with so much 
taste and talent, enlivened by so much pleasantry, 
tempered with so much sense and shrewdness, 
that our children may learn in the pages of Wal- 
pole to know their great-grandfathers better than 
their great-grandfathers knew themselves.” 





Richarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
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GAME 


LONDON, MIDDLESEX, 


LIST. 
AND WESTMINSTER. 


FIRST PUBLICATION FOR 1856. 
List of Persons who have taken out Genera, GAME CERTIFICATES at 
41. 0s. 10d. each, including the additional duty of 10 per cent under 


the Act of the 3 Vict. cap. 17. 
Abbot, Frederick J. Inner Temple 
Abbott, W. 26 Bedford row 
Abert, Marc, Esq. 40 Weymouth street, 

Portland place 
Adair, R. A. 8. Esq. South Audley st. 
Adams, George G. 106 Sloane st. Chelsea 
Adams, Thomas, Bow churchyard 
Adamson, Robert, Esq. John street 
Adcock, Edward, Esq. 4 Princes street, 
Cavendish square 
Addison, D. Thomas, Esq. New street 
Addison, John, 3 Delahay street 
Affington, Viscount, 16 Charles street 
Allan, George Wm. St. James’s street 
Allen, David J. Esq. 1 Wellington ter- 
race, St. John’s wood 
Alderson, James Simpson, Hammersmith 
Alexander, James B. St. James’s street 
Allaway, Samuel, Kensington 
Allfrey, George, Great St. Helen’s 
Alliston, George, Warnford court 
Ames, Henry M. Esq. 38, Eaton square 
Andrew, John James, 5 White Hart ct. 
Andrew, John, 44 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Andrews, A. 794 Queen st. Cheapside 
Anderson, John, Esq. 43, Green street 
Anderson, William George, Whitehall 
Annesley, George, Esq. 27 Dorset place, 
Dorset square 
Appach, F. H. 6 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Appach, Reginald, 20 Bennett's hill 
Appleyard, C. 1 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Arbon, James, the Hyde, Kingsbury 
Archer, Robert, 11 Idol lane 
Armstrong, George, Esq. 49 Welbeck 
street, Cavendish square 
Arnold, Augustus Walter, 31 Golden sq. 
Arnold, James, Esq. 118 Bond street 
Ashby, Henry John, Staines 
Ashdown, Joun, Esq. 42 Charing cross 
Ashdown, Middletown, Bessborongh st. 
Atkin, Charles, 8 Southwick street 
Attenborough, Richard, Piccadilly 
Atwood, Alfred, Kensington 
Aubrey, John, 96 Houndsditch 
Babington, B. 11 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Bacon, Horace, 127 Camden road villas 
Bacon, John, 127 Camden road villas 
Badderley, Charles, Norfolk pl, Islington 
Bagley, Charles, Fulham 
Bagley, George, West Drayton 
Baggalay. Thomas Weston, 5 Love lane 
Balguy, F. St. John, Esq. 27 Great Alie 
street, Whiteehapel 
Baily, John Walter, 71 Gracechurch st. 
Bainbridge, Anthony Fothergill, Esq. 22 
Park crescent, Portland place 
Bainbridge, Edward Thomas, 12 St. 
Paul’s churchyard 
Bainbridge, Herbert George, Esq. 25 
Park crescent, Portland place 
Bainbridge, Thomas Drake, 25 Holborn 
Bainbridge, Thomas Y. C, 25 Holborn 
Baker, 8S. T. Sudbury priory, Harrow 
Baldry, George, Enfield 
Balls, Sir W. K. Bt. Upper Seymour st. 
Ballard, Thomas, Sunbury 
Banbury, Edward, Lincoin’s inn 
Banbury, Frederick, 2 Copthall court 
Banting, Thomas, Orme st. Bayswater 
Banner, Edward G. 57 Gracechurch st. 
Bannister, Francis, 29 Gracechurch st. 
Barclay, H. F. Esq. Wharf road, Hoxton 
Barclay, Hanbury, 23 Old Broad street 
Barker, George Morris, Esq. 48t. James's 
terrace, Regent’s Park 
Barker, John, 27 Abbey road 
Barlow, Francis, Esq. 48 Montagu sq. 
Barnard, Herbert, 50 Cornhill 
Barnes, Charles Augustus, 48 Portland pl. 
Barnes, John Henry, 48 Portland place 
Barnes, William, Esq. New Bond street 
Barrett, A. W. London house, Ratcliff 
Barnett, Thomas, Sunbury 
Bartley, Mr. Henry, 232 Oxford street 
Barton, John, 18 Newton road 
Barrand, James, Whitefriars 
Bateman, William B. 36 Old Broad st. 
Bateson, George, Albany 
Bathurst, Allen, Esq. 8 Grosvenor square 
Bathurst, Henry Allen, Esq. 10 Baker 
street, Portman square 
Battcock, George, Chelsea 
Batt, William Henry, West Drayton 
Batterham, Henry V. 102 Wood street 
Baugh, Edward, 77 Lombard street 
Baxendale, R. B. Park village west 
Baylis, Thomas H. 10 Howley pl. villas 
Beadon, William F. Esq. 9 Stratford pl. 
Beatson, Lieut.-Gen. U. 8. Club 
Bean, William, the Mount, Hampstead 
Beaumont, Dudley, St. James’s place 
Beaumont, Somerset, St. James’s place. 
Beaumont, Walter, St. James's place 
Beauchamp, Charles D. 17 Bryanstone st. | 
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Beauclerk, Lord G. 43 Old Bond street 
Beckett, Hamilton, Esq. 8 Grosvenor sq. 
Bedford, Charles, St. Clare, Dean’s yard 
Bell, Charles, 36, Bedford row | 
Bellasis, A. F, Esq. 43 Old Bond street 
Benbam, Henry, Teddington 
Bennett, George, Esq. South Audley st. 
Bennett, Henry, 49 Great Queen street | 
Bennett, Mr. Henry, 1 Taunton place, 
Regent’s park 
Benn, Charles, Heston 
Berkeley, Charles, 18 Russell square 
Berkeley, C. C. 5 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Berkeley, Comyns R. Kensington 
Berkeley, E. 8. F. Regent’s pk. barracks 
Berkeley, the Hon. T. M. F. Cranford 
Berkeley, James Thomas, 12 Gloucester | 
villas, Maida hill 
Berry, William, 29 Gracechurch street 
Bethell, Sir Richard, 3 Stone buildings 
Betts, James, 7 Smithfield bars 





(Schedule D.) 


Biggs, Edward Baron, 31 Edgeware road 

Biggs, Henry P. 31 Edgeware road 

Billson, Henry, 134 Great George street 

Bingley, Charles Bently, Greenford 

Binney, Wim. Scott, 37 Bryanstone sq. 

Birch, Charles, Esq. Dalston, Hackney 

Bird, James, Hammersmith 

Bird, John, Hammersmith 

Bird, J. L. Esq. 13 Regent street 

Bird, William, sen. Hammersmith 

Bird, William, jun. Hammersmith 

Bishop, Charles, 8 Godliman street 

Bishop, James, Finsbury pl. Finsbury sq. 

Bishop, John, Tottenham 

Black, John, 60 Mark lane 

Blackwell, Thomas, Harrow Weald 

Blagden, Robert, 22 Savage gardens 

Blaine, Delabere R. Inner Temple 

Bliss, Baron Henry, Cambridge house, 
Hyde park 

Block, Allen Williams, Old Broad street 

Bloomfield, Horatio, Esq. David place, 
Bow lane, Poplar 

Blundell, Robert, Old Fish street hill 

Board, Samuel E, Enfield 

Boards, William, jun. Edmonton 

Boase, W. Davey, Esq. Avenue road 

Bodkin, W. Henry, West hill, Highgate 

Bond, Richard Ramsey, 51 Seymour st, 

Bones, John, 3 Clarendon place 

Boniface, W. Esq. 29 Upper Grosvenor st. 

Booth, G. Esq. Lara, county Wicklow 

Borton, Edward, 8 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 





Botham, Arthur, Esq. St. Leonard's road, 
Bromley 

Boucher, George, Greenford 

Bouilly, Peter, 6 Grove terrace 

Boultbee, E. I. Esq. 13 Wilton street 

Boulley, Andrew, Esq. Muswell Hill 

Bovill, Walter, 80 Cannon street west 

Bowers, Col. Charles, 30 Wilton place 

Bowles, Admiral, 8 Hill street 

Boxall, E. Esq. High strect, Shoreditch 

Boyd, John, 7 Friday street 

Boyes, Robert Sayle, 88 Oxford terrace 

Boyer, Samuel, Twickenham 

Boyle, James William, Hammersmith 

Boyle, William, 28 Cheapside 

Bradshaw, Frank, Esq. 10 Holles street, 
Cavendish square 

Brampton, George, Stoke Newington 

Brand, James, jun. 37 New Broad street 

Brearington, William George K. Heston 

Brennan, John, Esq.51 Devonshire street, 
Portland place 

Bridge, Alfred C. Middle Temple 

Bridge, John, Luner Temple 

Bridport, Right Hon. Lord, 12 Wimpole 
street, Cavendish square 

Briggs, W 55 Lincoln’s inn fields 

Broadwell, ‘I’. Palfrey, 16 Gloucester eds. 

Broderick, John, 12 Regent st. St. Luke 

Broke, Horace, 23 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Bromley, J. E. Esq. Commercial road, 
St. George's 

Brook, Mr. ] New inn, Strand 

Brooking, John B. King st. St. James’s 

Broom, Herbert, Inner Temple 

Broughton, Robert J. 10 Dorset square 

Brown, Col. Soho square 

Browning, Thomas, 6 Whitehall 

Bryan, Edward, 3 Raymond buildings 

Bryant, Walter John, 50 Edgeware road 

Bryer, J. 20 Northampton sq. Clerkenwell 

Buckland, Charles, Northolt 

Bulnois, William, Baker street bazaar 

Burgess, Henry, Cousin lane 

Burgess, Robert, Westbourne grove 

Burdon, C. 23 Old square, Lincoln's inn 

Burnett, James, 39 Mincing lane 

Burroughs, Frederick W. St. James’s sq. 

Bush, James, Bridge house, Hampstead 

Bushby, H. J. 23 Old sq. Lincoln's inn 

Busk, Edward Thomas, Edmonton 

Butler, Charles, 141 Drury lane 

Butler, 8. P. Esq. 118 Bond street 

Buxton, C q. Brick lane, Spitalfields 

Buxton, Sir E. Bt. Brick Ine, Spitalfields 

Buxton, T. F. Esq. Brick Ine, Spitalfields 

Buxton, T. F, Esq. jun. Brick lane, 
Spitalfields 

Byng, the Hon. George, South Mims 

Byng, the Hon, Henry, South Mims 

Byng, W. F. Esq. 23 Down street 

Cairns, H. M‘C. 5 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Caldwell, Charles A. Audley square 

Campbell, John R. Esq. Union Club 

Campbell, Arthur E. 56 Moorgate street 

Campbell, James, 158 Regent street 

Capel, Arthur A. Esq. 90 Mount street 

Carr, Mr. 265 Strand 

Carr, Walter Seaton, 56 St. James’s st. 

Cary, Joseph, 26 Moorgate street 


























Carter, Alfred Bonham, 6 Whitehall 


Carter, Henry Bonham, 6 Whitehall 
Carter, Cornelius, Esq. 77 Grosvenor st. 
Carter, Charles, Chelsea 

Carter, Jesse, Chelsea 

Castles, Thomas, Esq. 47 South street 


| Cater, Aymer, Enfield 
| Cater, Frederick, Edmonton 


Cathrow, William, Esq. 42 Weymouth 
street, Portland place 

Cattley, W. Eastdale, 5 Clifton place 

Cattlin, William, Finchley 

Caulfield, William Beare, Esq. 54 Cold 
harbour, Poplar 

Caunt, Mr. Ben, St. Martin’s lane 


| Cavan, Col. Philip C, 29 Finsbury circus 


Challis, William Henry, Entield 


| Charleton, Edward, St. Mary-at-hill 


Charleton, John, jun. 28 St. Mary-at-hill 


Challis, Alfred W. Oak villas, Hampstead 
Chandler, William, Laleham 

Chamer, Richard T. Kensington 
Chambers, George, 6 Russia row 
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Chandler, Arthur, 22 Paternoster row 
Chapman, David Ward, 65 Lombard st. 
hapman, Daniel, Cranford 
Chappell, William, 3 Harley place 
Charitie, General, 32 Bryanstone square 
Chapman, Alfred D, 2 Hyde park square 
Chandless, Mr. Thomas, jun, 1 Glouces- 
ter place, Portman square 
Chelsea, Viscount, Chelsea 
Chenery, Edward, 11 Burton street 
Child, Harvey, Edgeware 
Child, Robert, Edgeware 
Chinnock, Frederick, 8 Mansfield street 
Cholmondeley, Joseph, Esq. 3 Notting- 
ham place, New road 
Christmas, James, Esq. South Audley st. 
Clapham, W.H. Esq. 29 Gt. Portland st. 
Clark, Frederick James, 25 Charles street 
Clark, Campbell, 52 Queen Ann street 
Clarke, Thomas Truedale, Ickenham 
Clarke, Stephenson, St. Dunstan’s hill 
Clark, Charles, 115 Albany street 
Clark, John, Esq. Eccleston place 
Clarke, Robert John, 75 Cornhill 
Clarkson, F. 8. 25 Great Carter lane 
Clarkson, Edwin, Tottenham 
Clarkson, Thomas, Regent’s park 
Claxton, R, Esq. George square, Hoxton 
Claxton, W. Esq. Deal street 
Clay, Sir W. Bart. M.P. Twickenham 
Cleoburey, Thomas M. 35 Old Jewry 
Clerk, John, Inner Temple 
Clerk, Rt. Hon. 8. G. Bt. Albemarle st. 
Clerk, Captain Godfrey, St. James’s st. 
Clerke, W. I. Esq. 15 Eaton pl, south 
Clode, Nathaniel, 78 Mark lane 
Clifford, Mr. Thomas, 3 Charles street, 
Manchester square 
Clissold, Edwin Augustus, Teddington 
Clutterbuck, Thomas, Stanmore — 
Coath, Thomas, 8 Bread street 
Cockell, E. Esq. Queen’s road, Dalston 
Cock, Dr. Fred. 1 Westbourne park ter. 
Cockburn, Archibald, 29 Gracechurch st. 
Cockburn, Sir A. J. E. Middle Temple 
Cockerell, 8. P. 7 Old sq. Lincoln's inn 
Codd, E, 8. Fludyer street 
Coleman, Joseph Frederick, 14 George’s 
villas, Islington 
Coley, Charles W. 9 Douglas rd. Islington 
Cole, William Henry, 13 Finchley road 
Cole, Henry Thomas, Middle Temple 
Cole, Arthur, Heston 
Cole, Charles N. 3 Gloucester crescent 
Coleman, Edward, Cousin lane 
Coleman, Jeremiah, Cousin lane 
Colquith, John W. Crosby hall chambers 
Collins, William Thomas, Sunbury 
Collyer, James, 13 Bedford square 
Collyer, Joseph, 13 Bedford square 
Coltman, W. Batcheler, 8 Hyde pk. gds. 
Coney, Major B. United Service Club 
Connell, Charles, 94 Ebury street 
Cooper, John, 28 Kadnor street, St. Luke 
Cooper, Horatio, Finelley 
Cooper, Jar Stoke Newington 
Cooper, G. Fraucis, M.D, New Drencuorda 
Cooper, J. B. 6 Tavistock street 
Cooke, George F. 30 King st. Cheapside 
Cooke, William Major, Middle Temple 
Cooke, George W. Middle Temple 
Cook, Robert Francis, Esq. 38 Notting- 
ham place, New road 
Coombes, Richard, Hampton Wick 
Cope, J, Esq. 13 Claremont ter, Islington 
Corbett, W. Redhill, near Edgeware 
Corbett, Capt. Kynaston, 29 King street 
Corrie, Valentine Byron, 29 Mincing lane 
Corry, Right Hon. Harry, 35 Hill street 
Corner, William, Chelsea 
Cornish, John, 50 Torriano terrace 
Coster, Captain James, 47 Charlewood st. 
Cottrell, Thomas, High st. Camden town 
Cotterell, George Edward, Hadley 
Cotesworth, William, St. Helen’s place 
Cotton, Henry, 5 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Cousens, Stansfield Ellis, Sherbourne lane 
Cowan, William, Tokenhouse yard 
Cowell, John J. 41 Gloucester terrace 
Cowell, J. Wellsford, 41 Gloucester ter. 
ox, Algernon, Hillingdon 
‘ox, Henry Richard, Hillingdon 
‘ox, E. W. Highwood hill, Hendon 
rackwell, Charles, 107 Edgware road 
rawshey, Alfred, Friern Barnet 
rawshey, Sidney, Friern Barnet 
rawley, Major P. 8, 2 Chapel street 
rawley, G. Badin, Esq. Whitehall place 
‘raven, Hon. G. G. 16 Charles str 
raven, Walter A. K, Esq. R.N. 22 Gros- 
venor street west 
raven, Earl, Charles street 
remidi, Constantine, 8 New Broad st. 
roft, Hl. Esq. Lower Clapton 
roft, Sir Archer Denman, 1 Sussex pl. 
‘rompton, Mr. Justice, 22 Hyde pk. sq. 
rompton, Henry, 22 Hyde park square 
ross, Edward, 15 Trinity square 
rouch, Ambrose, Staines 
‘uerton, H, 35 North bank, Regent's pk. 
uff, Christopher, Esq. Barnes 
ullingham, Charles, Skinner street 
‘ummings, S. Esq. Lower Clapton 
‘umming, Captain A, R, 20 Norfolk st. 
unnington, ‘Thomas, Ealing 
ure, Robert C. 5 Old sq. Lincoln's inn 
‘urrie, James P. Esq. 15 Eaton pl. south 
‘urnack, Thomas, Norwood 
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Curteis, William C. College of Advocates | 


Dale, J. L. 8 Stanhope st. Hampstead rd. 
Dalton, Harrison, Esq. Adam st. Adelphi 
Daniel, Col. 54 Upper Grosvenor street 
Dancer, York, Kenton, Harrow 

Dare, Charles W. 5 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Daun, Edward, jun, 28 Up. Thames st. 
Davey, Robert, Gray's inn road 

Davis, Clarence Henry, 46 Lime street 
Davis, Edward John, 64 West Smithfield 
Davis, Captain John, Bristol 

Dawson, F. Esq. 3 Grosvenor street west 
Daws, George, Bedfont 

Daw, George, Great Trinity lane 

Dawes, George, Angel court 

Day, Mr. 353 Strand 

D’Egville, W. Hervey, 23 Portman street 
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Dean, Richard, Esq. Halkin street 

Dear, Charles, 78 Watling street 

Delafosse, Francis J. 21, Fenchurch st 

De la Rue, W. F. Bunhill row, St. Luke 

Delafield, W. Esq. Castle st. Long Acre 

Demond, Charles John, Esq. 10 Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square 





| Denman, Capt. Hon. J. lf Gt. George st, 


Dennis, Alfred, Twyford villa, Cale. 
donian road, Islington 
Dewar, James, Chelsea 
Diggins, Thomas, Harrow Weald 
Dighton, Robert, Esq. Stockwell common 
Dilke, Charles Wentworth, Chelsea 
Dixon, General George, 97 Mount Street 
Dobinson, F. Inner Temple 
Dodd, H. Esq. Eagle wharf, Hoxton 
Dodd, Moses, 16 New Broad street 
Dodson, John George, Esq.6 Seamon pl 
Donegal, the Hon. Marquis, Harefield * 
Dowe, 'T. Rockfield lodge, Argyllshire 
Dowdeswell, George M. Inner Temple 
Downer, H. O. Kensington 
Draper, Mr. Henry, 11 Oxford street 
Drake, Henry, 52, Parliament street 
Drake, George, Enfield 
Drake, John, 9 Mineing lane 
Drake, J. Vanderstegen, 9 Mincing lane 
Drake, Montague W. T. 7 Bank blidgs, 
Drakeford, David, Great Winchester st, 
Drummond, R. Esq. 17 Half Moon street 
Druce, George, 9 Staple inn 
Drummond, H. D. Esq. 53 Up. Harley st, 
D’ Urban, John, 18 Bedford Row 





| Duckworth, Thomas, Finchley 


Dunham, D. Temple Fortune, Hendon 
Duppa, Charles, 2 New Broad street 
Durrans, Paul, Piccadilly 

Dutton, Charles Morgan, Sambrook ct. 


| Dyer, Henry 8S. M.D. 37 Bryanstone sq. 


Dyke, Decimus, 2 Great Knight Rider st, 

Dyke, Frs. Hart, Esq. Tilney street 

Eadie, James, Twickenham, 

Eady, William, Red Lion st. Clerkenwell 

Eagle, Henry Westrup, Regent street 

Eagle, Thomas, 10 Piccadilly 

Earl, John, Little Stanmore 

Earnshaw, Thomas, 48 St. John st. road 

Eden, Admiral, Admiralty 

Edgar, William J. 9 Piccadilly, 

Edmonds, Leonard, Esq. 4 Grafton street 

Edwards, Frederick IH. 89 Gloucester pl. 

Edwards, Mr. Robert Thomas, 58 Henry 
street east, Portland town 

Edwards, Thomas, 1 Park place 

Edwards, Hon. William, the Tower 

Egerton, Capt. Charles R.7 Rutland gate 


| Elder, Henry Weston, City road 


Eley, Charles, jun, Heston 

Eley, Charles, West end, Hampstead 
Eley, William, West end, Hampstead 
Ellis, Benjamin, 35 Goswell road 

Ellis, Thomas, Esq. High st. Whitechapel 
Ellice, Robert, Esq. 16 Wilton ovocoeoms 
Ellison, George T. 49 Upper Seymour st, 
Elwin, Mr. Robert B.3 Ulster pl. New rd. 
Enneid, Lord Viscount, South Mims 
Erskine, 11. T. 15 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Erswell, Henry, 3 Pavement, Finsbury 
Espin, John, Esq. Davies strect 

Evans, Geerge, Ealing 

Evans, W. H. Esq. 32 Hulford street 
Evans, William, 
Everett, Henry, Inner Temple 

Ewart, George G,. 11 St. James’s square 
Ewin, John, 112 and 113 Edgeware road 
Eyre, Edwin, 22 Bryanstone square 
Faber, C. W. 15 Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Fairbank, T. 9 Theberton st. Islington 
Farnell, Charles, Isleworth 

Farnell, James, L4 King st. Clerkenwell 
Farrall, Mr. John, Oxford street 
Farrar, W. J. 66 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Faulkner, Thomas, Finchley 









| Fell, Robert, Raymond buildings 


Fellowes, Arthur, Esq. 48 Up. Harley st. 
Fellowes, Horace, Esq. 48 Up. Harley st. 
Fensham, Daniel Wyatt, Stock Exchange 
Fenton, Perrot, 5 Godliman street 


| Fermin, Mr. 153 Strand 


Field, Francis Ventris, Finchley 

Field, George Ventris, Finchley 

Field, John, Littleton 

Field, John, Hammond court 

Field, Robert Ventris, Finchley 
Fielder, Mr. W. 6 Up. St. Martin’s lane 
Finch, Heary Y. 35 Cross st. Islington 
Finch, Henry, Willesden 


| Finney, John D. 6 Furnival’sinn 


Fisenden, John Philip, 20 Mincing lane 

Fish, Robert, 9 Sebbon’s bldgs. Islington 
Fitzroy, George, Esq. 170 New Bond st. 

Fleming, James, South Mims 


| Fletcher, John, South Mims 


Fletcher, T. K. Esq. Union dock, Poplar 


| Fletcher, Walter, Chiswell st. St. Luke 


Floris, George, 37 Finsbury circus 
Flower, Matthew, l4 Norfolk street 
Foakes, Thomas E. Esq. Whitehall place 
Foley, Lord, Grosvenor square 

Foot, James, Twickenham 

Ford, George, Edmonton 

Forsdick, Benjamin, Lothbury 

Forster, John, 6 Clarendon place 


| Forster, Percival W. New City chambers 


Forster, W. 7 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Foster, C. Esq. 4 Commercial place, 
Kingsland 

Foster, Edward, Esq. Oriental Club 

Fov. ke, Thomas Thorpe, Inverness ter- 
race, Liverpool road, Islington 





‘owler, Laurence, 133 Edgeware road 


Fowler, John, 2 Queen square place 
1 
| 


| Franghiadi, E 


South Mims 

muel, 40 Broad st. bldgs. 
Franklin, Gilbert W. Edmonton 

Fraser, William, Enfield 

Freeman, Joshua, jun. Ashford 

French. W. Esq 60 High st. Whitechapel 
Frere, John, Chiswick 

Freshfield, Charles Kaye, 6 Bank bldgs. 
Frogley, Ralph ABen, Heston 

Frost, Edward, Esq. Greek street 
Fuller, George, 83 Bread street 

Fuller, George A. 66 Moorgate street 


Fraiser, Willis 








atherine st. Poplar 
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Punally, Dr. Charles, 1 Millbrook place 

Gameson, T. 133 Tottenham court rd. 

Ganeval, Auguste, 27 Alfred st. Islington 

Gape, Charles, Brent street, Hendon 

Garrett, Abraham, 107 Praed street 

Garth, Richard, 44 Upper Bedford place 

Geach, Charles, Park street 

Geary, Joshua Fall, Edmonton 

3, Frederick Waymouth, Bucking- 
ham Palace 

Gibbs, Ben. Thomas Brandeth, Chelsea 

Gibbon, Henry, 32 Great James street 

Gibbons, John Burdett, Royal Exchange 

Giddens, Roger, Golden square 

Gifford, Hon. E, S. Whitehall 

Gilbert, Henry, Esq. 3 Suffolk street 

Gillespie, John Alexander, 3 Billiter ct. 

Gladstone, Robert, Austinfriars 

Gladstone, William, Austinfriars 

Glass, W. B. New square, Lincoln's inn 

Glossop, Col. John, Isleworth 

Glynn, Sidney Carr, Great Stanmore 

Graham, Robert, Trig lane 

Graham, James Davis, Cranford 

Graham, C. J. Middle Temple 

Grant, Henry, Esq. 15 Woronzow rd. St. 
John’s Wood 

Grant, Wm. Thomas, 4 Albert place 

Gray, James, Kensington 

Gray, James, Hillingdon 

Graves, John, 55 Threadneedle street 

Gream, G. T. Esq. M.D. Upper Brook st. 

Greathead, Joseph, South Sea House 

Greenhill, F. M‘Lean, Stock Exchange 

Greenhill, Wm. Glossop, 2 New Broad st. 

Green, Edward, City rd. wharf, St. Luke 

Greene, T. W. 2 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Greene, C. D. Shire hall lane, Hendon 

Greenwood, John, 43 Hamilton terrace 

Greenwood, Wm. Esq. Regent st. Poplar 

Gregory George, Clement’s inn 

Grenfell, Charles W. Upper Thames st. 

Greville, Algernon F. Hillingdon 

Greville, Major, Hillingdon 

Griffith, Wm. Gray’s Inn coffeehouse 

Griffiths, John Evans, 7 Ossulston street 

Griffiths, Thomas, Hammersmith 

Giimwade, T. Ship, Sheepeote, Harrow 

Grimwood, Major J. 14 Westbourne ter. 

Grisewood, George, Stock Exchange 

Grisewood, Henry, Stock Exchange 

Golbourne, James, Enfield 

Goodale, Ferdinand, 71 High st. Aldgate 

Goodlake, Edward W. Inner Temple 

Goode, Henry Sale, 43 Howland street 

Goodliffe, Francis Gimber, 3 Stowlangtoft 
road, Islington 

Goodman, Wm. Hampton 

Gore, Augustus, Coal Exchange 

Gosling, Richard, jun. Fleet street 

Gould John, Broad street 

Govier, George, 6 Astey’s row, Islington 

Grote, Joseph, Esq. 19 Gloucester place, 
Portman square 

Groves, Major I. R. Royal mews 

Gunner, James, Enfield 

Gurton, Mr. G. M. Park lane 

Gurney, George, 6 Mansionhouse street 

Gurney, James, 6 Mansionhouse street 

Gurney, Frank, Northolt 

Guthne, Arbuthnot C. 9 Idol lane 

Guthrie, David C. 9 Idol lane 

Gwilt, John Sebastian, 20 Abingdon st. 

Haigg, Thomas, Ealing 

Halfhide, George, 7 Coventry street 

Halse, William, | Gresham street 

Hammond, John, 31 Cumming street, 
Clerkenwell 

Hambly, Chas. 117 Pall Mall 

Ilamilton, Lord Claude, 5 Belgrave sq. 

Hampton, Wm. Esq. 14 Leicester square 

Hankey, Col. H. A. 1 Hyde park place 

Hankey, Blake Alexander, Mincing lane 

Hankey, John Alexander, Mincing lane 

Ilankey, Rudolph Alex. Mincing lane 

Hannan, Edward Layton, 8 Godliman st. 

Ilardy, John 8S. Esq. 35 Eaton square 

Hardy, Gaythorne, Esq. Eaton square 

Harewood, Joseph, 17 Warwick street 

Harford, Chas. Rich, 9 Cleveland square 

Harker, George, Upper Thames street 

Harmar, William, 7 Red Cross street 

Harmar, Major David, 49 Eastbourne ter. 

Harris, Robert, Feltham 

Harris, South, Staines 

Harris, 8. H. 12 Furnival’s inn 

Harris, H. Corn Exchange, Mark lane 

Harrison, Frederick, 15 Carlton villas 

Harrison, Stephen, nford 

Harriott, Geo. Robert, Twickenham 

Harryman, James Lewis, Brixton 

Haslehurst, George, Upper Thames st. 

Haslam, Wm. 8 Richmond ter. Islington 

Haward, Edward, Chelsea 

Hawkins, John, Esq. South street 

Hawkins, Henry, Inner Temple 

Hays, John, Wood street 

Hayes, Frederick Chas. Sunbury 

Hayes, Horace George, Sunbury 

Haynes, Edward, Millbank street 

Haynes, Henry John, Stanwell 

Ilayward, Henry, South Mims 

Hayward, R. Esq. 65 Church lane, White- 
chapel 

Nemming, William Spence, Broad st. 

Henderson, Henry, South Mims 

Henderson, G. H. Friern Barnet 

Henderson, Henry R. 31 Bloomsbury sq. 
enderson, ‘T. Esq. Craven street 

Herbert, J. B. Esq. 1 Hobart place 

Herries, Chas. Esq. 114 Piccadilly 

Heseltine, Wm. Keale, Laleham 

Heward, Thos. 8. Esq. 56 Grosvenor st. 

Hewetson, Francis Yates, 55 Wood st. 

Ilewetson, Henry, 55 Wood street 

Hewetson, Henry, jun. 55 Wood street 

Hewetson, J. Catherine ct. St. Dunstan’s 

Hlewitson, Middleton, 4 Barnard’s inn 

Hibbert, George, 1 Billiter court 

Hibbert, Chas. Sertins, Regent street 

Hitcheock, Wm. Henry Harefield 

Hitchcock, Rev. Wm. Henry, Harefield 

Hicks, George Ailen, Esq. 17 Somerset 
street, Portman square 

Hickman, P. Devereux, 5 Mincing lane 








































llilleary, Gustavus E. 5 Fenchurch bldgs. 
Hill, Christopher, 46 High st. Aldgate 
Hill, G. E. 124 Bishopsgate st. within 
Hill, Daniel, jun, Pinner 
Hill, Joseph, Harrow 
Hili, Samuel, Canonbury park, Islington 
Hill, C. H, Canonbury tower, Islington 
Hilliard, Wm. Edward, Cowley 
Hives, Alfred, Army and Navy Club 
Hoare, Francis, Heath, Hampstead 
Hoare, Joseph, Heath, Hampstead 
Hoare, Samuel, Harrow 
Hodgkinson, W. 8. 50 Upper Thames st. 
Hodgkinson, F. G. 54 Upper Seymour st. 
Hodges, Capt. T. 20 Clarendon road 
Hodges, Thomas Brook, Edmonton 
Hodgson, James Stewart, St. Helen’s pl. 
Hodgson, Christopher, Dean’s yard 
Hogarth, John Rayer, Heston 
Holland, John, Fulham 
Holland, Harris J. 9 King street 
Holland, John, Fenchurch street 
Holdsworth, John E, Esq. 1a Alpha 
place, Regent's park 
Holdsworth, J. Esq. 44 Park street 
Holden, Benjamin, 10 Old Quebec st. 
Holt, H. Esq. 15 Woodstock rd. Poplar 
Holmes, W. Esq. Iligh street, Shadwell 
Holmes, Edward, 12 Bedford row 
Hollis, Thomas, Esq. Oxford street 
Hollis, F. J. Esq. 36 Cambridge street 
Hollingsworth, Thomas, Hornsey 
Holloway, Wm. 7 Stone buildings, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Honyman, George E. Inner Temple 
Hooper, Woodward, | Seething lane 
Hooper, James, Chiswell street, St. Luke 
Ilopkins, Fludyer, 29 Montpellier sq. 
Hopkins, Major-Gen, Sir Chas, 2 King st. 
Hopkins, Wm. Kensington 
Hopson, Capt. New Bond street 
Horn, Richard, Esq. 7 St. Martin’s lane 
Horner, Thomas, Bucklersbury 
Horwood, Matthew, Stoke Newington 
Houghton, Aubrey Alex. 7 Abbey road 
Houghton, Joseph, 83 Edgware road 
Houghton, Wm. 4 Verulum buildings 
Hovell, D. De Berdt, Esq. Clapton 
Howard, Thomas, Nicholas lane 
Howard, Edgar Harry, 12 Philpot lane 
Howes, William Henry, 26 Mincing lane 
Howett, Matthew, 250 High Holborn 
Huddleston, J. N. Holloway, Islington 
Humber, William, St. Martin's le Grand 
Huat, Capt. Edward, 34, Chesham place 
Hunt, Wm. Esq. 34 Chesham place 
Hunt, Samuel, Harmondsworth 
Hunter, Thomas, Hayes 
Hunter, William, jun, 30 Moorgate street 
Hume, D. Henry, Esq. United Univer- 
sity Club 
Ilyde, Henry, 6 Upper Montague street 
Ireby, Lieut. L. Howard, 43 Lothbury 
Ingarfield, Capt. E. A. Cambridge street 
Inman, Chas. Enfield 
Irving, George Roe, 31 Eastcheap 
Jack, Chas, 27, Montague street 
Jackson, Hugh F. Upper ter. Hampstead 
Jackoon, T. Carr, 8 Hamilton pl. New rd. 
Jackson, William, 33 Leadenhall street 
Jackson, Mr. 12 Essex street 
Jaffray, Arthur W. Esq. 28 Eaton sq. 
Jatfary, William, Great St. Helen’s 
James, Henry, City road, St. Luke 
Jarratt, T. F. Esq. 3 Osborne street, 
Whitechapel 
Jarrett, John, Esq. 38 Harley street 
Jay, Wm, Chickall, Mill hill, Hendon 
Jeaffreson, Henry, Finsbury square 
Jefferys, Wm. 49 King street 
Jenkinson, H. T. 8. 23 Old square, Lin- 
coln’s inn 
Jervis, John J. 11 New square 
Johnson, Murray Maxwell, Enticle 























| Johnson, J. Edward, Bridewell hospital 


Johnson, Henry Chas. Saville row 
Johnson, John J. Esq. Chester place 
Johnston, Chas. 8 Southwick crescent 


| Johnston, Frederick, Albany 


Johnston, Chas, Edward, Esq. 19 Upper 

Berkeley street, Portman square 
Jones, J. Esq. Spring ficld, Upper Clapton 
Jones, Henry, 33 Chester square 





| Jones, H. D. Esq. Soho square 
| Jones, Harvey Bowen, Esq. Montagu sq. 


| Jordan, Henry Ja 





»b, Esq. 19 Berners 


st , Oxford st. 





| 
Joy, Thomas Musgrove, Chelsea 


Judd, Wiiliam C, Sussex terrace 


| Karslake, Heury, 6 Queen square 
| Kebbel, Henry, Allhallows lane 





Keen, Frederick, Hanworth 

Kelk, John, the Priory, Harrow 

Kemp, John, 4 Stone bldgs. Lincoln’s inn 

Kennard, Howard J. Upper Thames st. 

Kennard, Thomas W. Upper Thames st. 

Kennedy, James, | Bayham terrace 

Kerr, Lord Frederick H. Gt. George st. 

Kerr, Archibald, Great St. Helen’s 

Kettle, John L, R. 2 New square 

Key, Hf. C. Esq. St. James's street 

Keys, R. Exq. 136 High st. Shoreditch 

King, Henry, Esq. 8 Lowndes street 

King, Francis, Great Stanmore 

King, Hon. R. Cumberland st, Hyde pk. 

King, Chas. Enfield 

King, George Kelly, 70 Cheapside 

King, Andus, 28 Fenchurch street 

King, John C. 11 Gower street 

Kingdon, Richard, 3 Lawrence lane 

Kinlock, Charles, 10 Albion street 

Knapp, Chas. Middle Temple 

Knevett, George, Isleworth 

Knight, George, Chelsea 

Knowles, J. Thos. 1 Raymond buildings 

Kolle, J. H. Tottenham 

Kynaston, Roger, Esq. 43 Devonshire 
street, Portland place 

Lamb, Robert, Harefield 

Lambe, Ebenezer, Chelsea 

Lammin, W. H. Esq. 5 John st. Adelphi 

L 

I, 








ander, William, Hammersmith 
ander, Thomas, Kensington 

Landon, James, Hammersmith 

Lane, H. 25 Edward st. Hampstead rd. 
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Lane, William, 4 Bedford place 

Lang, Joseph, Esq. Cockspur street 

Langford, John, South Mims 

Langley, Col. George C. 15 Duke street 

angton, Henry J. 227 Upper Thames st, 

ascelles, Edwin, Kensington 

vutour, Arthur, Barracks, Hounslow 

awson, Robert, 31 Hatton garden 

aws, J. 9 New Church st. Lisson grove 

awrence, Wm. Hemming, Hampton 

ay, John Goodall, 3 Savage gardens 

ay, John Watson, 3 Savage gardens 

Lazenby, William, Ealing 

Leeming, Charles, Middle Temple 

Leeming, Henry, Middle Temple 

Leigh, R. Esq. 199 High st. Shoreditch 

Leith, Walter, Esq. Berkeley chambers, 
Bruton street 

Lemann, Francis H. 2 Threadneedle st. 

Lewellin, Henry, 9 Park village east 

Ley, Robert, 1 Little Carter lane 

Lightfoot, Henry W. 1 Orsett place 

Lightfoot, Thomas, Old Burlington st. 

Linklater, James Harvie, 17 Sise lane 

Little, William, Esq. 21 Park square east 

Littleton, Hon. Spencer, St. James's sq. 

Lloyd, David, 18 Rood lane 

Lochner, Christ. T. 13 Great Carter lane 

Love, Martin, Stohe Newington 

Love, James, Hornsey road, Islington 

Lovegrove, Thomas, 1 Raymond bldgs. 

Lovejoy, Samuel Hale, Hendon 

Lownley, Rev. William Gale, United Uni- 
versity Club. 

Loyd, Lieut.-Col. William Kirkman, 17 
Marlborough place 

Loyd, William Jones, Lothbury 

Loyd, Lewis, Lothbury 

Lucas, Arthur, 2 South wharf 

Lupton, John, 53 Bread street 

Lyons, J. 74 St. James's street 

Maberly, Col. W. L. 154 Manchester sq. 

Maberly, K. C. Esq. 15a Manchester sq. 

Maberly, W. R. Esq. 15a Manchester sq. 

Maclean, John G. 130 Westbourne ter. 

Maddock, Sam. H, C. Esq. Spring gdns, 

Maitland, F. Chs. Esq. 14 Arlington st. 

Mann, Thomas, Edmonton 

Manning, Charles D. 3 Bank buildings 

Manson, Edward, King street 

Mantell, Alexander, 9 Staple inn 

Mantell, Thomas A, 20 Duke street 

Maple, John, Devonshire place 

Maples, F. 6 Frederick’s place, Old Jewry 

Marchant, William, Ashford 

Margetson, R. 19 Colebrook row, Islingtn. 

Marriot, George, 6 Great Chapel street 

Marryatt, Arthur, South Mims 

Marsh, John, Edgeware 

Marshall, C. Esq. 65 Church lane, White- 
chapel 

Marshali, George, Cross lane 

Martelli, C. H, A. 35 Eastbourne ter. 

Martin, Alfred, Rood lane 

Martin, W. H. Esq. 49 Charing Cross 

Martineau, W. H, Esq. Goulston street, 
Whitechapel 

Martineau, John, 17 Westbourne street 

Martyn, Chs, C, Esq. Whitehall gardens 

Martyn, Col, Mountjoy, Charles street 

Mason, Chs. A. 1, Esq. 9 Down street 

Massy, A. Oliver, Esq. 23 Hill street 

Massey, R. M. Oliver, Esq. Hill street 

Master, George, Esq. Duke street 

Masterman, Edward, Nicholas lane 

Matthews, Joseph P. Esq. 29 Cerrard st. 

Matthews, Joseph B. 77 Welbeck street 

Matthews, Robert Holmes, Esq. 37 Up- 
per George street, Portman square 

Matthews, William, Evercreek, Somerset 

Matveieff, Constantine, 2 Adam's court 

Maxe, Major I. 1. B, 49 Upper Grosve- 
nor street 

Maxwell, William, 32 Bell yard 

Mayher, M. Fludyer street 

Mayne, Charles J, O. Great Stanmore 

Mayon, Lieut.-Col. G, W. St, James's sq. 

M‘Chlery, Henry, Finsbury circus 

M‘Bayne, E. 1. Esq. 118 Bond street 

M‘Minnies, Henry H. 20 Priory road 

Melville, W. 1. 8 New sq. Lincoln's inn 

Mercer, Robert Wyett, West Drayton 

Meredith, C. 8 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Merry, George, Edmonton 

Merry, William Daniel, Twickenham 

Merryweather, James, N 

Meryon, Lewis H. 3 St. Mary Axe 

Meyer, James, Enfield 

Mildham, II. B. 8 Bishopsgate st. within 

Mills, Charles Henry, Hillingdon 

Mills, Edward, 5 Bryanstone square 

Mills, John Lucas, 3 Pavement 

Millar, John, Enfield 

Millar, Sammel Smith, Enfield 

Miller, John Fisher, 41 Victoria street 

Milne, Frank, Hadley 

Milner, Dennis, 3 South square 

Minasi, Constantine, 15 Cambridge street 

Mitchell, William, Enfield 

Montefiore, Joseph Mayer, New court, 
St. Swithin’s lane 

Montgomery, A. Esq. 8 ¢ hesterfield st. 

Montgomery, James, Ealing 

Moody, William, Inner Temple 

Moore, George, Crown court 

Moore, Lieut.-Gen, Sir William George, 
26 Charles street 

Morant, Geo. J. Golder’s green, Hendon 

Morgan, Charles, 81 Cannon st. west 

Morgan, Edward, Harefield 

Morgan, Edward, 8 Trafalgar road 

Morgan, George, Brooks's wharf 

Morgan, Henry Charles, Harefield 

Morgan, Richard, Worton, Twickenham 

Morris, Charles, Esq. 45 South street 

Morris, George W. 4 Arthur st. east 

Morris, W. Esq. 36 Upper Harley street 

Morrison, Capt. P. Pail Mall east 

Morrison, H. Lumsden, 41 West Smithfid. 

Mortlock, John G. Esq. 250 Oxford st. 

Moss, John, 7 Greville place 

Moxon, W. 7 Stone bldgs. Lincoln’s inn 

Munday, Godfrey, Exq. Knightsbridge 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Bart. South st. 

Murrell, G. Esq. 103 High st. Whtchp!. 











} 


)} Murrell, William, Entield 
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Murrough, Mr. M.P. 5 New inn, Strand 
Mylne, Robert W. Regent street 


| Mynn, Walter Parker, Kensington. 


Neal, W. Esq. Brook st. Upper Clapton 


| Needham, Fred. M. 41 Gloucester sq. 
| Needham, John M. 41 Gloucester sq. 
| Netherwood, Capt. W, B. Great Western 


hotel 
Nevill, R. H. Esq. 29 Up. Grosvenor st. 
Newall, W. J. Crown court, Philpot In. 
Newenham, Capt. W. H. New Bond st. 
Newman, Charles, jun. Harlington 
Newman, Joseph, Esq. Soho square 
Newman, John, Edmonton 
Newman, Matthew, Hayes 
Newport, Daniel, Liquorpond street 
Newton, Augustus, Esq. 58 Curzon st. 
Newton, C. H. 92 Camden road villas 
Newton, F. 12 St. Paul's churchyard 
Newton, William J. 60 Lombard street 
Nicholas, George, 3 Abchurch lane 
Nicholetts, Mr. Charles, 49 Mortimer 
street, Cavendish sq. 
Nicholson, George 8. Godliman street 
Nicholson, Major Lothian, 6 Whitehall 
Nisbet, Harry C. 6 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Noakes, C. N. Esq. Spitalfields 
Noble, C. H. 3 Middle Scotland yard 
Norman, Henry, Esq. 11 Henrietta street, 
Cavendish square 
Norton, Daniel, Old Broad street 
Norton, Daniel, Uxbridge. 
Oakley, W. Esq. 72 High st. Whitechpl. 
Oddie, John, Esq. 65 Portland place 
Oddie, E. 65 Portland place, St. Marylbn. 
Oldershaw, R. P. Esq. 74 Warwick sq. 
Oldfield, Elisha, Esq. Motcomb street 
Olliffe, Saml. 1 Melville ter. Clerkenwell 
Orde, James H. Esq. 33 Grosvenor sq. 
Orme, Malcolm, | Godliman street 
Ottley, Capt. E. J. Chelsea 
Outram, Charles Henry, Watling street 
Owen, John Fulford, Enfield 
Painter, James, 8 Hamilton terrace 
Palmer, John C, 11 King’s Arms yard 
Pardy, George, 2 Great St. Helen's 
Park, Alex. Atherton, Esq. 35 Wimpole 
street, Cavendish square 
Park, Ashley, Enfield 
Parker, 8. Esq. 11 Lower Belgrave place 
Parkinson, James, King street 
Paris, Charles 8. 10 St. James's street 
Partridge, John, Hall, Hendon 
Parrott, George, Esq. 1 Cavendish sq. 
Pattison, James, 13, Furnival’s inn 
Patteson, G. L. 9 Lincoln's inn fields 
Pearce, Richard, Highwood hill, Hendon 
Peacock, Francis, Esq. Reform Club 
Pearcey, G. 3 Market street, Islington 
Pearson, Michael, 7 Red Cross street 
Pearson, John, Esq. 43 Dover street 


| Peel, Edmund, Esq. New Bond street 


Peel, Gen. Jonathan, M.P. Twickenham 

Pelley, Albert, Winchester buildings 

Pellock, A. Julius, Bedfont 

Pennell, George, jun. Esq. 18 Berners 
street, Oxford street 

Penney, H. 4 York place, Portman sq. 

Percival, Capt. Philip, Dean street 

Perrier, John, Esq. Admiralty 

Pepler, Joseph, Esq. Suffolk street 

Perkins, Algernon, Hanworth 

Pesson, Col. James K. Horse Guards 

Peto, Frederick, Esq. York buildings 

Petre, the Hon. A. H. 9 Tokenhouse yard 

Phelp, William Edward, Esq. 9 Bryan- 
stone street, Portman square 


} Phelps, William, 6 Carlton hill 


Phelps, Charles, Esq. 11 St, James's st. 
Phillips, Daniel, Bedfont 


| Phillips, Lewis, 5 Bank chambers 


Phillips, Henry, 44 Middlesex street 
Phillips, R. N. Middle Temple 

Phinn, Thomas, Inner Temple 
Pickering, John, 14 Chatham place 
ekering, A. 4Stone bldgs. Lincoln's inn 
skering, Percival, Inner Temple 





— 





| Pineckard, George H. 99 Great Russell st. 


Pink, John, Ealing 

Pinnock, George W. 32 Ludgate hill 
Pitt, Mr. E. Finchley rd. St. John's Wood 
Pittway, William, 9 King street 

Pixley, Stewart, 8 Copthall court 
Pollock, Edward J. Bedfont 

Ponsford, John, 46 Cambridge street 


| Ponsonby, Hon, 8.79 Chester square 


Porthouse, Thomas, 16 Northampton 
square, Clerkenwell 

Porter, Richard, 47 Wood street 

Potter, Samuel, 36 King street 

Potten, Charles, Canon's farm, Pinner 

Pott, John, Stanwell 

Pouncy, Gilbert, Finchley 

Powell, John, Esq. W ellington terrace, 
St. John’s Wood 

Powell, Capt. B. Richard, 12 Copthall ct. 

Powell, David, St. Helen's place 





| Powell, Frederick, 28 Fenchurch street 


Powell, Mr. 8 Beaufort buildings 


| Powell, John A. Esq. 7 George strect 


Poynder, William Henry, Esq. 5 Wig- 
more street, Cavendish square 

Praed, Bulkeley J. M. 189 Fleet street 

Pratt, Matthew, 4 Great St. Helen's 

Pratt, Richard, Twickenham 

Price, Thomas, 5 Mincing Lane 

Price, George William, 57 Mark lane 

Price, Lieut.-Col. BE. 11 Langham place 

Pritchard, Moses, Esq. Queen's row, 
Walworth 

Proby, Hon. W. 5 Belgrave square 

Propert, John, Esq. 6 New Cavendish 
street, Portland place : 

Pryor, Robert, 7 Old square, Lincoln's inn 

Pryor, A. Esq. Brick lane, Spitalfields 

Pudney, George Henr: Sunbury 

Puckle, William, Staines 

Pursell, William, 80 Cornhill 

Randell, James, 16 Queenhithe 

Randell, William, 16 Queenhithe 

Read, John, South Mims 

Redmond, Francis, Finchley road 

Redman, Edward W. 1 Seething lane 

Reece, Richard, 11 Westbourne ter. north 
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Reeve, Philip, 4 Linco!n’s ion fields 
Reeves, John Russell, 11 King’s Arms yd. 
Reid, Robert, Esq. Eaton place 
Rennie, George, Esq. 71 Gloucester place, 
Portman square 
Rendel, J. M. Great George street 
Reynolds, John, 1 Lower st. Islington 
Reynolds, Joseph J. Threadneedle street 
Reynolds, Joseph J. jun. Threadneedle st. 
Reynolds, Major John W., 2 Clifton pl. 
Rhodes, T. W. Esq. Muswell hill 
Rhodes, Harrison, Esq. Muswell hill 
Rhodes, Capt. Frederick, Muswell hill 
Richardson, Edward, Giltspur street 
Riches, Mark, Lothbury 
Richards, 8. Acton 
Rigg, Jonathan, 17 Mark lane 
Rigg, Richard, 77 Wood street 
Kobins, J. W. Tottenham 
Robinson, J. Wightwick, 3 Muscovy ct. 
Robinson, A, Eaton square 
Robinson, H. G. Esq. 6 Half Moon street 
Robinson, Lt.-Col. J. G. 21 Montagu sq. 
Rodney, Lord, 46 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Rogers, Major H. Army and Navy Club 
Roots, George, Inner Temple 
Rose, W. Anderson, Upper Thames st. 
Rose, Philip Rayner, High Wycombe 
Rose, J. Esq. 153 Road side, Whitechapel 
Ross, Alexander H. Esq. 60 Portland pl. 
Ross, Daniel, Esq. 56 High st. Shadwell 
Rothschild, Sir Anthony, Bt. New court, 
St. Swithin’s lane 
Romilly, Charles, Esq. 29 Wilton crese. 
Rough, Capt. W. H. Grove house, Brixton 
Rougement, J. Francis, Stock Exchange 
Rowcliffe, Henry, | Old sq. Lincoln's inn 
Rowcliffe, William, 1 Bedford row 
Rowley, Charles E. Esq. 118 Bond street 
Roupell, William, 15 St. Ja nes’s square 
Rudd, Henry, Edmonton 
Rudd, Thomas, Edmonton 
Rush, William, 60 Euston square 
Russell, Lord Francis, Halkin place 
Rutter, Charles, Hillingdon 
Salkeld, Joseph, 14 Upper Woburn place 
Saltar, Edward, Kensington 
Sanction, Philip, 28 Cumberland terrace 
Sandeman, T. F. 83 King William street 
Sandham, Col. Henry, War Office 
Sandys, Samuel M. 4 Francis terrace 
Sapte, Brand, 77 Lombard street 
Saunders, Hugh Ward, Esq. 9 Henrietta 
street, Cavendish square 
Sawyer, William John, Isleworth 
Sawyer, William, the Slad, Edgeware rd. 
Scott, Charles F. 7 Kensington gdn. ter. 
Scott, George, 7 Caroline villas 
Scott, Hubert, Throgmorton street 
Scott, Richard, George yd. Lombard st. 
Scott, Sir Claude E. 27 Bruton street 
Scott, Septimus, Hammersmith 
Scott, William, Finchley 





Scovell, George, Esq. 34 Grosvenor place 

Searle, James, South Mims 

Selby, Edward, 33 Mark lane 

Selby, John Caleb, 15 Coleman street 

Sellis, William John, Esq. 40 Berners | 
street, Oxford street 

Selwood, Mr. H. 49 Upper Grosvenor st. 

Seracold, Charles, Liquorpond street 

Seton, Wilmot, 16 Somer’s place 

well, J. Esq. Stamford Hill 

Shackle, Thomas, Hayes, 

Sharp, William, 150 Leadenhall street 

Sherborn, Francis, jun. Bedfont 

Sherborn, William, Bedfont 

Shield, Hugh, 31 St. Swithin’s lane 

Sich, Arthur John, Chiswick 

Simpson, James T. 62 Moorgate street 

Simpson, John, Esq. 10 Henrietta street, 
Cavendish square 

Simpson, William, Harrow 

Skirrow, Walker, 5 Southwick place 

Slade, W. H. E 25 Chapel street 

Sladen, Douglas B. Westbourne pk. ter. 

Sladen, Henry M. Edgeware 

Sladen, Joseph, jun. Edgeware 

Sladen, St. Barbe, Parliament street 

Slate, David, Chiswell street, St. Luke 

Smart, Newton R. Enfield 

Smith, Alexander, 41 West Smithfield 

Smith, Arthur, 78 Gracechurch street 

Smith, Charles G. Spring street 

Smith, Edwin, Edmonton 

Smith, E. F. 5 Stone bidgs. Lincoln’s inn 

Smith, W. J. B. Middle Temple 

Smith, Edward, Piccadilly 

Smith, George Urling, Moorgate street 

Smith, George, Esq. 57 Conduit street 

Smith, H. H. 133 Fenchurch street 

Smith, Samuel M. 36 Camden st. north 

Smith, Sebastian, 20 Queen st. Cheapside 

Smith, Serberville, Great Marlborough st. | 

Smith, T. V. Esq. Thames bank 

Smith, Thomas, Kenton, Harrow 

Smith, Thomas Mosdell, Kensington 

Smith, Thomas, Burlington arcade 

Smith, William, 78 Gracechurch street 

Smith, William, 3 Ludgate street 

Smithes, Henry, 60 Mark lane 

Snell, Edward, Esq. 27 Albemarle street 

Snewing, Charles, 56 Russell square 

Snow, Benjamin, Caledonian rd, Islington 

Soames, Dr. Wilshin, Pinner 

Sockett, Richard, 3 Mitre square 

Sole, William C. 68 Aldermanbury 

Somerville, Stafford B. 13 Porchester sq. 

South, Thomas, Sunbury 

Southee, Robert, 16 Ely place 

Southby, Philip, Cambridge terrace 

Sparling, John Alexander, Wharf road, 
City road, Islington 

Spicer, William, Ealing 

Spidding, James, 60, Lincoln’s inn fields. 

Spofforth, Markham, Park street 

Squire, Peter, Lower ter. Hampstead 

Stackpole, Frank A. Well street 

Stagg, George, Esq. 3 Leicester square 

Stanbury, James, 156 Edgware road 

Stanley, John, jun. Edmonton 

Stead, Francis, Esq. 26 Upper Montagu 
street, Montagu square 

Steele, Adam Rivers, Willesden 

Stent, George, Stanwell 





Se 








Stephens, W. Britten, Threadneedle st. 
Stephenson, Augustus K. Inner Temple 
Stephenson, Edward 8. Great Queen st. 
Stephenson, S. V. Esq. 6 St. George’s pl. 
Stevens, Henry, Uxbridge , 
Stevens, Henry, 7 New sq. Lincoln's inn 
Steward, Robert, Esq. 19 Chester ter. 
Stewart, Alexander, 2 Hammond court 
Stoate, Wm. Esq. 152 Oxford street 
Stone, Mr. Edward, 33 Crawford street, 
Portman square 
Stone, Thomas A. Esq. 16 Curzon street 
Stone, Wm. Esq. 6 Curzon street 
Stonhill, William, Great Stanmore 
Stott, T. Burleigh, 25 Bartholomew close 
Stout, James, Ealing 
Straight, R. M. Middle Temple 
Strange, Samuel, 65, Houndsditch 
Street, Wm. J. 49 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Stuart, the Hon. Sir J, 12 Old square, 
Lineoln’s inn 
Stuart, John, Old square, Lincoln’s inn 
Stuart, Dougald, Old sq. Lincoln’s inn 
Stuart, Charles, Esq. 20 Norfolk street 
Stubbs, Morton, Esq. 12 Queen street 
Sturgis, Samuel, 113 Westbourne terrace 
Styan, H. 8. 4 Stone bldgs. Lincoln’s inn 
Swann, Wm. Queen square 
Symes, John, Fish street hill 
Talbot, Arthur, Esq. 22 Down street 
Tanqueray, John, Hendon 
Tapling, Thomas, 105 Wood street 
Tayler, Henry, 2 Verulam buildings 
Tayler, Richard, Bedfont 
Taylor, Henry, Holloway rd. Islington 
Taylor, Rev. M. J. 42 Craven hill gardens 
‘aylor, Wm. Thomas, Dufours place 
Taylor, F. 1. Esq. 53 Conduit street 
lor, Robert, Heston 
sdale, Capt. C. P. Fenchurch street 
Teesdale, John M. Fenchurch street 
Templar, John Charles, Harrow 
Thatcher, Charles Fox, 2 Park place 
Thomas, Evan, Parliament street 
Thompson, Henry, Esq. 16 Wimpole st. 
Cavendish square 
Thompson, E, Penton, Arlington street 
Thompson, A. T. Esq. New Bond street 
Thompson, B. M i Oxford street 
Thompson, George, Pinner 
Thornhill, Wm, Clarke, Ickenham 
Thornton, Thomas, Old Swan wharf 
Thorpe, Joseph H, Esq. St. George's ter. 
Thurgood, Wm, 22 Sussex street 
Tidderdale, C. H. Esq. 16 Clapton ter. 
Tiffin, T. Upper Clapton 
Tillier, Richard Blunt, Harmondsworth 
Tillyer, Wm, Feltham 
Tindall, Chas. James, Clement's lane 
Toby, Henry, Chelsea 
Toller, Chas, 4 Great Knight Rider street 
Tellemache, Capt. War Office 
Tomes, John, Esq. 37 Cavendish square 
Tomlinson, F. Esq. Upper Clapton 
Tomlin, George, Throgmorton street 
Tooke, Thos. jun, 31 Spring gardens 
Towgood, Henry, 35 Woburn square 
‘Townsend, Mr. 10 Serle st. Lincoln’s inn 
Trevelyan, Sir Chas. Grosvenor crescent 
Tremlett, J. Esq. New Bond street 
Tribe, Joseph, 58 Skinner street 
Trist, George, Old Broad street 
Trinder, Henry, Finchley road 
Tucker, Mr. Grecian chambers, 
reux court 
Tucker, C, T. Exq. Navarino ter, Hackney 
Tudor, Henry, 46, Westbourne terrace 
Tull, Henry, Cork street 
Tullett, Frederick, 1 Norfolk pl. Islington 
Turner, Alfred, London wall 
Tweddell, F. Martin, 13 Oxford terrace 
Twells, 2 Stone buildings 
Tyler, Edward Francis, EF 
street, Cavendish square 
Tyler, William Hardinge, 14 Leinster ter. 
Upton, Hon, Gen. Arthur, Albany 
Urwick, Richard, 11 Foster lane 
Vale, John, 31 Carlton villas 
Vanzeller, Edward, 11 Grove road 
Vardon, Arthur, 10 Craven Hill gardens 
Venables, J. Henry, 17 Cambridge street 
Venables, John, 34 High street, Aldgate 
Ven, J. Sise, 16 Highbury park, Islington 
Venour, Stephen, 5 Gray’s inn square 
Viallas, Chas. M. 59 Chester square 
Vicars, Edward, South Mims 
Vimberton, H. L, Esq. 21 Whitehall pl. 
Vine, Chas. Hammersmith 
Visny, Major J. A. 2 Upper Seymour st. 
Vyner, E. H. Esq. Regent street 
Wadham, W. Esq. M.D. 12 Park lane 
Waghorn, Samuel, Enfield 
Wagstaff, James, Highbury lodge 
Wagstaff, William, 45 Westbourne ter. 
Wakefield, Henry, 52 Russell square 
Wakley, H. M. Esq. 423 Strand 
Wakley, James G. Esq. 423 Strand 
Wainright Charles, 70 Fore street 
Waldegrave, Hon. George, 4 Harley st. 
Cavendish square 
Walford Robert Crook, Hillingdon. 
Walker, John, Cannon street west 
Walker, N. Esq. 12 Haberdasher’s walk, 
Hoxton 
Walker, Lawrence, Esq, 46 Welbeck st. 
Cavendish square 
Walker, C. H. Esq. Fore st. Limehouse 
Walker, Wm. jun. Enfield 
Walker, John, Esq. Fore st. Limehouse 
Walker, J. Butterworth, 8 Hamilton pl. 
Wall, James Chas. 103 St. John street 
Walmsley, Sir J. 101 Westbourne te 
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Ward, J. Esq. 62 St. George st. St. George | 


Ward, Thomas Poole, 16 Leinster ter. 
Waring, Isracl, Harrow Weald 
Watkins, Wm. Esq. 13 Wilton crescent 
Watson, Horace, Esq. | Whitehall place 
Watson, Wm. Isleworth 

Watson, Col. 14 Great Cumberland place 
Watts, Wm. Manning, White cross st. 
Watts, Wm. Esq. 28 Davies street 
Wavell, General, Kensington 

Webb, T. Esq. Road side, Mile end 
Webb, Henry, Clement's inn 

Webb, Capt. Sydney, 3 Grosvenor street 





Webb, lrank, Hampton Wick, 5: 

Webb, Chas. King William street 

Weekly, Richard, Harmondsworth 

Wells, Algernon, Founder’s hall 

Wells, Wm. Hammersmith 

West, Chas. Cradock, Upper Holloway 

West, Fitzmaurice, 5 Bridge street 

West, Hon. Mr. Chester square 

West, Wm. Thornton, One Swan wharf 

Westbrook, Edward, Heston 

Weston, Edward, Hornsey 

Whisson, Nathaniel, 32 Judd place 

Whitnall, William Burgess, Whitehall 

Wigan, Edward, 17 Highbury terrace 

an, Henry, 17 Highbury terrace 

Wigram, Loftus T. 4 Stone buildings, 
Lincoln’s inn 

Wigram, Arthur J. Esq. 68 Portland pl. 

Wigram, Spencer R. Bryanstone square 

Wilde, Wm, Martin’s lane 

Wilde, Chas. Norris, 21 College hill 

Wilkinson, John, Esq. 5 Mount street 

Willan, L. jun. Tottenham 

Willan, John Douglas, Ealing 

Williams, Edward Jones, Entield 

Williams, Wm. Chelsea 

Williams, Thomas, Laleham 

Williams, John, jun. Stock Exchange 

Williams, Robert W. 29 Bedford place 

Williamson, James, 39 Hunter street 

Williamson, Edward, 9 Red Lion square 

Willis, Frederick, 85 St. James’s street 

Willoughby, Thos. 11 4 Cunningham pl. 

Wilshin, Henry, 133 Edgeware road 

Wilshin, Henry, Great Stanmore 

ri 7 tamford Hill 

Wilson, Chas. adenhall street 

Wilson, F. P. George yard, Lombard st. 

Wimbush, Henry, Esq. 2 Halkin street 

Wise, John, Cricklewood, Hendon 

Withall, Wm. IL. Parliament street 

Wood, Edward James, Chelsea 

Wood, George, Ealing 

Wood, Thos, Esq. 39 Craven street 

Wood, Chas. Alexander, Littleton 

Wood, Hen, Esq. Northumberland wharf 

Wood, Joseph C. Merton park 

Wood, Joseph, Victoria street 

Wood, J. T. 6 New sq. Lincoln’s inn 

Wood, Nicholas, Coal Exchange 

Wood, Frederick, West Smithfield 

Woodbridge, Stephen, Harrow 

Woodham, J. St. Michael's alley, Cornhill 

Woodley, John, 7 Crutchedfriars 

Woodman, Veere, jun. Great Stanmore 

Woodward, John, Laleham. 

Wormald, John, | Fleet street 

Worsley, Mr. Honingham 

Wotton, Henry Rendell, 32 Fitzroy sq. 









| 





| 


Wray, John Copley, Esq. 6 Suffolk place } 


Wright, Richard Joseph, 5 Jefferies sq. 
Wright, James, jun. Willesden 

Wright, R. 57 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Wright, Robert, Willesden 

Wrottesley, Hon. FE. B. Pall Mall east 
Wylde, Wm. Henry, Chiswick 

Wynne, Llewelyn, 10 Cunningham place 
Wynyard, Wm. Esq. 27 Chester street 
Wynyard, Lieut.-Col. Chester street 
Vates, Frederick, 11 Duke street 

Yates, John, Gresham street 

Yorke, Hon. Thos. Eliot, Park street 
Young, Thomas, Regent street 

Young, Alexander J. 3 Bartholomew lane 
Youngman, Cornelius, 43 Holborn hill 


LIST of PERSONS (not being Assessed 
Servants) who have taken out GAME 
CERTIFICATES at 4/7. Os. 10d. each, 
including the additional duty of 10 per 
cent, under the Act of 3 Viet. cap. 17. 

Schedule C. 


Jeloe, Charles, 8 St. Helen's place—ap- 
pointed for Stoke, Bow, Berks 
Gerrish, William, Abingdon—appointed 


by John Forster, Esq. for Abingdon, 
Cambridgeshire 


LIST of PERSONS being ASSESSED 
SERVANTS for whom GAME CER- 
TIFICATES are taken out at 1/. 7s. 6¢. 
each, including the additional duty of 
10 per cent, under the Act of 3 Vict. 
eap. 17. (Schedules A and B. 
Ansted, Miles, Laleiham—by the Earl of 
Lucan, for Laleham 

Bateman, Samuel, Ealing—by H. D. B. 
Austin, Esq. for the manor of Perry 
Vale and Greenford 

Billings, William, Hendon, Kent 
J. Clarke, 76 Cornhill 

srissenden, ‘Thomas 
ion street, Clerkenwell, 
manor of Ariston, Kent 


by R. 


for the 


Goodchild, James—by W. Eady, Red 
Lion Street, Clerkenwell, for the 
manor of Ariston, Kent 

Hopkinson, George, South Mims—by 


Lord Viscount Enfield, for Wrotham 
Park estate 

Kellett, Thomas, South Mims—by Stan- 
ley O. Percival, Esq. for Bridge Foot 
House estate 

Long, Seth, Wrotham, Kent 
than Rigg, 17 Mark lane 

Matthews, Richard, South Mims—by B. 
Smith, Esq. for Norfolk lodge e<tate 

M‘Cullum, William—by T. T. Fowke, 14 
Bride terrace, Islington, for the ma- 
nor of Ballantine, Ayrshire 


by Jona- 








Milam, William, Twickenham—by Sir 
Wm. Clay, Bart. 

Pratt, Daniel, Bradenham, Bucks—by 
W. C. Sole, 68 Aldermanbury 

Robins, Thomas, Enfield—by E. J. Wil- 


liams, Esq. for Beech hill and Great 
Hast Hyde farms 


Thompson, Donald, Ardock, Perth—by 
8S. Smith, Queen street 
Windley, Charles, West Drayton—by H. 


de Burgh, Esq. 


Jackson, William, 16 Warwick 


by W. Eady, Red | 











LIst VO VERSONS LICENSED TO 


DEAL IN GAME, 


Adams, Lewis, 30 Elizabeth street 
Allen, Thomas, Chelsea 

Allwright, W. 56 Rathbone pl. Oxford st, 
Ames, G. 3 Queen’s ter. St. John’s wood 
Ames, George, 2 Blenheim terrace 

Artis, Charles Dillon, 16 Motcomb street 


Bailey, John, jun. 113 Mount street 
Bainbridge, Mary, Uxbridge 
Beard, W. 146 High st. Camden town 
Beavan, T. White Rose ct. Coleman ct, 
Bedford, John, 61 Newgate street 
Bellett, John, Ship Tavern passage 
Berry, William, 32 King st. Portman sq. 
Bookton, W. Moira place, City road 
Bowen, Henry, 66 George st. Portman sq. 
Bowron, John, 3 Newcastle place 
Brooke, George, Leadenhall market 
Brooke, Henry Dyson, Leadenhall market 
Brooke, Edward A. Leadenhall market 
Broome, Francis, 10 Newgate street 
Burgess, Stephen William, 80 Upper 
George street, Portman square 
Byrne, Henry, 14 Rufford’s row, Islington 







Caister, Francis, Chelsea 

Carr, Benjamin, 5 Bull’s head passage 
Charles, Thomas, 9 Arabella row 
Clark, Michael Robert, 7 Spring street 
Clarke, George, 50 Albany street 
Clark, Pamela, 74 High st. Marylebone 
Clayworth, Joseph, Leadenliall market 
Cocks, James, Kensington 

Constable, Thomas, 2 High st. Highgate 
Cook, James IH. 78 Holborn bridge 
Cowper, Frederick, 16 Portman place 





David, Robert Harry, Kensington 
Davis, James, 15 Skinner’s place 


Dean, Frederick, 32 Newgate street 


Edmonds, Mary, 7 Half Moon passagy 





pe re 
Frewen, Edward, 32 High Hol! 
Fricker, Thomas, Leadenhall market 
Fisher, Jesse James, Oxford street 
Fuller, Mary Ann, 64 Newgate street 
Furnell, Charles, 3 Oxford market 


Frank, John, Ship Tavern z 
on 


} 
lseu 


Garner, Thomas B. jun. Che 
Gill, William, Leadenhall market 
Glover, Joseph, 10 New Chape! plare 
Gosden, Francis, Kensington 

Gosden, Francis Henry, Fulham 
Green, Mary, la Portman street 
Gunstone, T. 84 Frederick pl. I<lington 


Hale, Charles, Hampton wick 
Haines, Richard, 51 New B 
Hamilton, J. 27 Montagu st. 1’ 
Harris, H. 49 Duke st. Mane 
Ilatton, J. 119 Goswell st 
Hill, J. Hungerford market 

Hill, James, Lower Grosvenor stree 
Hlird, William, 69 Fore street 
Hogg, William, High street, Hampstead 
Horne, Christopher, Leadenhall market 
Iloward, Ebenezer, Leadenhall market 
Huckin, John, 91 Upper street, Islington 
Hudson, James, 5 High st. Clerkenwell 
Hunt, Thomas, Grafton street 

Hunter, Maria, Ship Tavern passat 












Jackson, Edward, Newgate market 

Jackson, William R. Newgat: ket 
Jennings, James, 23 Newgate market 
Johnson, Thomas, 19 Newvate st 
Joshua, John, 13 Copthall court 








reet 


Keene, James, Coleshill street 
Kemp, Godfrey, 14 Moreton terrace 
hing, H. Church street, Hackney 
hirkman, Joseph, Kensington 
Lack, William, Leadenhal 
Lightboddy, Charles, 
place, Islington 
Lofting, Harry, Kensington 
Luckie, Henry, 84 Great Port d 
Mark, John, Chelsea 
Marsh, John, Leadenhall n 
Martin, Arthur, 5 Lower Eat 
Mason, George, 5 Chapel street 
May, William, Kensington 
Mazoyer, Josh. Hungerford market 
Mould, Charlgs, 5 Store street 


Newton, J. 136 Tottenham ( 
Norman, James, 93 Bishopsgat 
Offer, James, 1 Sheldon street 
Olfer, Thomas, 44 Lamb's Conduit street 
Parsons, Anna, 49 South Audley street 
Pearks, Henry, 34 Lower Belgrave street 
Phillips, George, 5 Red Lion passa 
Pigott, Ann, 12 Newgate market 
Putnam, Frederick, Market st. Oxford st. 





market 





Barnsbury 


street 


ourt road 


street 





Rice, Bros. Messrs. Goswell road, Clerk- 
enwell 

Richardson, William, 22 Ho!mes terrace 

Ridge, Joseph, Holloway ter. Islington 


Savage, William, jun. Harrow 





Speed, James, New street, Covent garden 
Sprigens, George Thomas, Poultry mar- 


ket, Leadenhall market 
Stradley, Benjamin, Ship Tay 
Stapleton, William, Staines 


rm passage 


Stubbings, Thomas, 7 Arabe w 
Swangar, Henry, 3 York rd. M wn lane 
Todd, John, Kensington 

Todd, John, 10 Queen’s row 

Todd, W. and J. 16 Lamb's ¢ - 


Tucker, William, 287 Stra: 
Vaughan, Alice, Leadenha 
Wallis, Mary, 2 Swallow plac« 

Weatherley, Edward, Newgate st 
Vestmoreland, J. 34 Little N 
Whitehouse, John, Church st 
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ALBEMARLE STREE T, 
October 1856. 


NOW READY. 


I. 
AN EXPLORING VOYAGE UP 
THE RIVERS KWO’RA AND TSADDA, IN 
184. By W. B. Barkin, R.N. Map. 8vo. 16s, 


Il. 


TURKEY and its INHABITANTS. 
The Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &e.—The Re- 
formed Institutions, Army, &e. Described. By 
M. A. Untcrnt. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s, 


III, 
STATE OF FRANCE BE- 
FORE THE REVOLUTION, 1789, AND ON 
THE CAUSES OF THAT EVENT. By M. De 
TocavevittF. ‘Translated by Henry Reeve, 
Esq. 8vo, 14s, 


THE 


IV. 
GLIMPSES OF LIFE 
NERS IN PERSIA. By Lady Suen. 
cuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 


Wood- 


v. 


THE MILITARY OPERATIONS 
IN KAFFRARIA, and the Termination of the 
Kaftir War; and on the Measures for the Future 
Protection and Welfare of the People of South 
Africa. By the late Sir Grorce CaTucart, 
K.C.B. With Maps. Sve, 12s, 


VI. 


WANDERINGS IN NORTHERN | 
AFRICA, BENGHAZI, CYRENE, THE OASIS 
OF SIWAH, &e. By James Hamivtrox, Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 12s, 


vu. 

THE DUTIES OF THE PARISH 
PRIEST. A Course of Lectures delivered at 
Cambridge. By Rev. J. J. Biunt, B.D. Post 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 


VII, 

THE STEREOSCOPE;; its History, 
Theory, Construction, and Application to the 
Arts and Education. By Sir Davip Brewster, 
Second Thousand. Wood-cuts, Post 8vo. 5s. 67. 


IX. 

A VOICE FROM WITHIN THE 
WALLS OF SEBASTOPOI By Capt. Ho- 
DASEVICH, a Polish Officer, late in the Service of 
Russia, With Plans. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

S. 

THE RUSSIAN ACCOUNT of the 
BATTLE OF INKERMAN. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 3s. 

XI. 

THE HEROES OF 
nal of the Siege and Defence of Kars. 
Sanpwitn. New and Popular Edition. 
3s. 6d. 


KARS; a Jour- 
By Dr. 
Post 8vo. 


XII. 
CARAVAN JOURNEYS 
WANDERINGS IN PERSIA, AFFGHANIS- 
TAN, TURKISTAN, AND BELOOCHISTAN ; 
with Historical Notices. By J. P. Ferrer, late 
Adjutant-Gencral of the Persian Army. Map. 


Svo, 2s. 


XIII, 

SIR ROBERT PEEL’S MEMOIRS. 
Edited by Earl Strannorr and the Right Hon. 
Epwarp Carpwei1, M.P. Vol. I. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

XIV. 

ADDRESSES OF MAJOR-GEN! 
SIR RICHARD AIREY, K.C.B. before the 
Board of General Ofticers assembled at Chelsea. 
Second Edition. Maps. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Xv. 
THE LORD'S DAY. By W. F. 
Hoox, D.D. Viear of Leeds, Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Post 8vo. 1s. 


Joun Mvrray, Albemarle Street. 








Translated by Lady Eastuore. | 


| 
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Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. Ms, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 


By JAMES SYME, 


SURGERY. 


F.R.S.E, Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University 


of Edinburgh. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle Street. 





Next week will be published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK 


GEOLOGY. 
INDUSTRIAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
With Engravings and a Glossary of Temas by the 
same Author, 
Wituiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


Second Edition, with Index, price ls, 6¢, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


or 


GEOLOGY. 
By DAVID PAGE, F.R.S. 


“Of late it has not often been our good fortune to 
a text-book on science of which we could 
Atheneum. 


examine 
express an opinion so entirely favourable.” 
WitiiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S 


CHEMISTRY OF COMMON LIFE. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Complete in 2 vols. price 1s. 6d. 


* An invaluable reading class-book, and we earnestly 
recommend it for that purpose.”—English Journal of 
Education. 

By the same Author, 


CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY. 


Forty-first Edition, with Illustrative Engravings, 
price ls. 
Witsiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


In imperial quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s. 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 


By A. KEITH JOLNSTON, F.R.S.E, &« 
Edited by J. R. HIND, F.R.A.S, 


* For care of drawing. fulness of matter, and beauty 
of arrangement, we have seen no popular Atlas of As- 
tronomy to compare with this volume. ... . The 
illustrations are eighteen in number—lunar, solar, 
stellar; and are so constructed as to present to the eye 
a series of lessons in the most captivating of human 
studies, simple in outline and cumulative in result. 
To say that Mr. Hind’s Atlas is the best thing of the 
kind is not enough,—it has no competitor,”’—Athe- 
neum, Sept. 8, 1855, 

Wituiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


The Fourth Edition, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


EPITOME 


OF 


ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND 
YOUNG PERSONS. 

* 4 most admirable school-book.” 
Mail. 

* A masterly epitome of one of the noblest contribu- 
tions which has been made to the historic literature of 
the present day. Undoubtedly the very best and safest 
book on the subject for the use of schools and young 
persons.” —Hull Packet. 

WitiiaM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


-~Dublin Er ening 


This day is published, price 6s. 6d. the Seventh Edition, 


ELEMENTS 


Or 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 


AND 


GEOLOGY. 


By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.SS.L. & E. &e. 
Author of the “‘ Chemistry of Common Life,” &c. 


Lately published by the same Author, 
The CHEMISTRY of COMMON LIFE, 
with numerous Illustrations. 
CATECHISM of AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY, Thirty-ninth Edition. 1s, 
LECTURES on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
and GEOLOGY. Second Edition. 23s, 
On the USE of LIME in AGRICULTURE. 6s. 
INSTRUCTIONS for the ANALYSIS of SOILS, 
LIMESTONES, and MANURES. Third Edition, 
enlarged, 2s, 

EXPERIMENTAL AGRICULTURE, &s. 
NOTES on NORTH AMERICA—AGRICULTURAL, 
ECONOMICAL, and SOCIAL. 2 vols. 2ls. 
Wii Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 


2 vols, 





® 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s, 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 
By EDWARD SANG, F.R.S.E. 
Author of ** Life Assurance and Annuity Tables, 
** A New General Theory of the Teeth of Wheels,” &e. 


This Treatise is intended to supply the great de- 
sideratum of an intellectual instead of a routine 
course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


‘The demonstration is throughout extremely full 
and clear, and we most emphatically recommend that 
books of this sort be employed by teachers,”—Zz- 
amine. 


Witi1aM Back woop and Sons, E dinburgh &I Londen. 


- NEW GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S, F.G.8, 


Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e. 





A SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
“IVE GEOGRAPHY, 22 Maps, with a carefully- 
compiled Index. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY,, 
20 Maps, and Index with the Quantities marked, 
Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
18 Maps, with Descriptions. Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


AN ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, for Junior 
Classes, with Index. Half-bound, 7s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by 
J.R. Hixp. 18 Maps, printed in Colours, with 
Descriptions. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


“ They are as superior to all school atlases within 
our knowledge, as were the larger works of the same 
author in advance of those that preceded them.”—Edu- 
cational Times. 

“Decidedly the best school atlases we have ever 
seen.” —English Journal of Education. 

**The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the 
excellence of the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the 
execution. .... The best security for the accuracy 
and substantial value of a school atlas is to have it from 
the hands of a man like our author, who has perfected 
his skill by the execution of much larger works, and 
gained a character which he will be careful not to 
jeopardize by attaching his name to anything that is 
crude, slovenly, or superficial.” —Scofsman. 

Witu1AM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





BY ORDER OF THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 
OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
On October 6th will published, price 2s. 6d. 


HE NAUTICAL ALMANACK, and 

Astronomical Ephemeris, for the Year 1860. With 
a Supplement, containing Ephemerides of Ceres, 
Pallas, Juno, and Vesta; most of the Newly-dis- 
covered Minor Planets, and of Neptune for the Year 
1857. 

Joux Murray, Albemarle Street, Publisher to the 
Admiralty. 


dd. each, post free, 20th Thousand, iy 
[** Ought to be on every table.” —Britannia.) 


OMMON BLUNDERS MADE _ IN 
SPEAKING AND WRITING CORRECTED. 
By Cuartes W. Sarrn, Professor of Elocution, 
Also, 

MISPRONUNCIATION CORRECTED: a List of 
Words that are commonly Mispronounced or Imper- 
fectly Articulated by Educated Persons. 

Price 6d. post free, 

TALKING AND DEBATING; or Fluency of Speech 
attained without the Sacrifice of Elegance and Sense. 
A Handbook of Conversation and Debate. 

London: Groomprier and Sons, 5, Paternoster Row; 
and may be p had everywhere. 


Just published, in 3 vols. =? 7] with Portraits, 
price 18s. in « 
JARLY Y EARS and LATE REFLEC- 

V) TIONS. In 3 vols. By Ciemenr Cartyon, 
M.D. late Fellow of Pembroke College, © ambridge. 
Vols. I. and II. contain, among others, Notices of 
Coleridge—Sir H. Davy—Bishops Middleton and 
Heber—Dr. Glynn—and Sir Walter Scott—with a Me- 
moir of John Abernethy, Esq. 

Vol. 111. which may be had separately, comprises, in 
addition to a Memoir of Henry Martyn, Considera- 
tions connected with Death-bed Scenes—with Health 
and Longevity—with Dreams—Plurality of Worlds— 
and various points of deep interest in Philosophy and 
Divinity. 

London: Wutrraker and € Co. Ave Me aria Lane. 


J[oLtoway’s OINTMENT AND 


PILLS an Antidote for RKheumatism.—Edward Sy 
monds, of Droitwich, in the county of Worcester, from ex 
posure to wet and cold in the pursuit of his calling, had a 
severe attack of rheumatism, and from a hale hearty man 
he became almost crippled, and unable to walk without dif 
ficulty ; when, providentially, his eye rested on one of the 
wondrous cures effected by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills ; 
he commenced using both, and within three months, from a 
state of second childhood, he was again restored to health 
and strength. Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the 
world, at Professor HoLtoway's Establishments, 244, Strand, 
London, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, 
Constantinople ; A. Guinicy, Smyrna ; and E. Mure, Malta 
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In crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth 
HE NORTHMEN in CUMBE RLAND 
and WESTMORELAND. 7 + ¥ Frrevson. 
London: Loneman and Co, Carlisle : R. and J. Srern. 


SIR ARTHUR ELTON’S POEMS. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 
OEMS OF PAST YEARS. 
By Sir Arraur Hatiam Exton, Bar 
London: Svrrn, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 








This day published, on 2s. a New Edition of the 
OMIC BLACKSTONE, By Gicpert 
Assorr A’Becketr, With Illustrations by George 
Cruikshank. 
Brava ry and Ev. ANS, 11, Bouverie Street. 


This day is published, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s 6d 
ERM MONS PREACHED IN ST. JOHN’S 
CHURCH, LEICESTER, during the Years 1855 
and 1856. By the Rev, Davin James Vavenan, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: MacmILLAN and Co. 


HOW TO PREVENT BANKS FAILING. 
This day, price ges ; or post free on receipt of 
3 Queen’s-heads, 
j HILE BANKS THUS FAIL, WHO 
ARE SAFE? THE REMEDY. 
Errtxcnam Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


NFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT.— 
In consequence of numerous infringements on the 
OOPYRIGHT WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
the Proprietors give notice that they will interdict 
any publication in which Songs or other Selections 
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i inintarsinisniiccimiat 
BOOKS. 

sIMS’S MANUAL FOR THE HISTORICAL 

ANTIQUARIAN INQUIRER,.* 

Ir no. great English historian has been nipped in the bud by 
want of the dry preliminary knowledge to enable him to begin 
his task, there is little doubt that many historical inquirers, 
or students in the various branches of English archeology have 
been deterred from following up veins that would amply re- 
pay the working, by not knowing how to set about their work. 
Rich as are the printed books and still richer the manuscript 
collections of this country, it was once a business of itself not 
only to know what they were but where they were; and 
when this knowledge was mastered, there remained the task of 
getting them, and in many cases of reading them. 


AND 


an exploit more difficult some years ago than to take a degree in 
law, physic, or divinity, The different Record Commissions did 
something towards facilitating the study of our public muniments 
by printing several of the most remarkable. They also ealled the 
attention of a very limited publie to the question, and excited an 
interest however narrow in the Records. They accomplished com- 
paratively little in the way of publication, or of a large stimulus 
to the public mind, and nothing at all in proportion to the outlay. 


In fact, the | 
historian or historical inquirer must first become an antiquarian ; | 


ator Supplement. 


OcToBeR 4, 1856. 





The condition of the Records they left as they found: the same | 


may be said of facility of access, The ill-recompensed Sir Harris 
Nicolas was the man who first moved the question of Record Re- 
form, and pursued it through good and evil report—through the 
active opposition of self-interest, the dogged resistance of routine, 
and the vis inertiw of prejudices, till at least some of the public 
muniments were placed in safety, reduced to a sort of order, and 
rendered uecessible to the inquirer at moderate fixed fees, instead 
of an extortionate and arbitrary charge. His reward was that 
which proverbially attends upon virtue, He only lived to see the 
results for which he had saeriticed time, case, and pecuniary 
means, partially attained, and the prizes carried off by men who 
had done little to forward the reform, if indeed they had not held 
fast by abuses as long as abuses were fashionable and profitable. 
Record Reform, however, mercly rendered the records more ac- 
cessible to those who had an acquaintance with the subject. It 
did not facilitate that outline knowledge of their nature and uses 
which if not absolutely necessary to the beginner of a study is a 
great advantage. ‘The Report of the first Record Committee, 





the keeping of the office or officer to whom they have been as- 
signed by law or usage, are exhibited by Mr, Sims in the follow- 
ing summary, In strictness, however, we have records extending 
far beyond the Conquest—as charters; and if we enlarge the 
meaning of the word to authoritative works, we have documents 
of equal value—as laws, chronicles, lives, &e, 

“The most ancient record which we have in this kingdom is the Domes- 
day Survey, the compilation of which was completed in the year 1086. The 
date of the next public record is 1130, being the Great Roll of the Exche- 
quer for the thirty-first vear of Henry L. ; and, with the exception of a short 
oe immediately subsequent to this date, the records called Pipe Rolls 
1ave been continued in regular succession to the present day. 

“Our next records are of the reign of Henry IL. ; and of this period we 
have a celebrated record of knights’ fees, called the Black Book of the Ex- 
chequer; and another record, being rolls of the widows and children of the 
King’s tenants, showing their ages, lands, and possessions. By means of 
these documents, and these alone, we ean trace the connexion from one 
great man to another, from the Conquest till the year 1189. 

“In the reign of Richard L. we find the commencement of the proceedings 
of our Courts of Justice; and we are in possession of 2’/acita of the Curia 
Regis, and of Assize, and of tines levied in his reign, as also the records 
called the Scotch Rolls; but from the next King’s reign (that of John) we 
may consider we have an unbroken series of records of the principal events 
and persons in the kingdom, We have rolls of charters ; rolls of offerings or 
gifts, called oblata rolls; rolls of letters patent; rolls of Jiberate ; also close 
rolls, on the backs of which are the writs of summons to Parliament; fine 
rolls ; Norman and other rolls. 

**It is possible that the next reigns of Henry IIL. and of his son Edward 
I. will include the commencement of all the important remaining records 
of the kingdom ; for from the first year of this King’s reign we have a series 
of Inquisitions Post Mortem ; and from the reign of the last of these Kings 
we have an uninterrupted series of records of our present Courts of Queen's 
Rench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Parliament, and others, to the present 
time.” 

The State as distinguished from the Parliamentary and Legal 
Records seem mostly to have originated in pecuniary or fiscal ob- 
jects. The Domesday Survey was made to ascertain the tenure, 
valuc, and service of the lands; and most of the other recordings 
had some similar purpose in view. Indeed, statute law and much 
of private litigation related in some way or other to property: in 
the Year Books, ‘heirship” is as frequent a cause of dispute as 
any one subject that can be named. After Domesday, one of the 
first records concerns knights’ fees. The account of the most 





| ancient of these muniments is not only informing, but conveys 


some fifty years ago, and several publications of the Record } 
Commissions, would be a species of aid; but these works were | 


cumbrous, and to many not much more readily accessible than 
the records themselves. Since the commencement of the reform 
by the act of 1838, several books have been published that are 
more or less useful to the student or the antiquarian desirous of 
pursuing his inquiries among the national records ; 
seen none so useful as this ** Manual” of Mr. Sims. The extent 
of his coup d’wil, indeed, goes beyond what can be termed re- 
cords even in the largest sense. In addition to those documents 
which the law allows to be records and producible in evidence, or 
which reason considers records without reference to their “ cus- 
tody,” Mr, Sims refers to a variety of illustrative documents, 
manuscripts, and published works, which are hardly to be deemed 
records as usually understood, Such are registers, whether pa- 
rochial or non-parochial ; heraldic collections in private or public 
libraries, as well as at the College of Arms; the registers of the 
Universities and Public Schools, so valuable for the biographies of 
scholars and others trained in them, as well as for genealogical 
purposes ; the various lists of professional men—as physicians, 
barristers, solicitors, and even the muster-rolls of soldiers and 
sailors; while the published books contained in this volume are 
sO numerous as to bafile all attempts at enumeration. Much of 
these things, it may be said, has no reference to history, or to bio- 
graphy that anybody cares about, or to manners and customs. 
The “ Manual,’”” however, is not solely intended for historical stu- 
dents or literary men, but for the limited though practical uses of 
the lawyer, the genealogist, and the like. 

William the Conqueror’s business habits and love of order, 
coupled perhaps with the necessities of his position, gave rise to 
the most remarkable record in any age or country, the Domesday 

300k. The same habits and love of order in the people led them 
to reduce eve ry transaction of importance to “ black and white,” 
and perhaps contributed to that strict formality in law and public 
business, which, whatever else it may have done, has rendered 
our muniments so numerous, minute, and valuable. The public 
records, in the sense of official or legal documents remaining in 

*A Manual Sor the Genealogist, Topographer, Antiquary, and Legal Professor ; 
consisting of Descriptions of Public Records, Parochial and other Registers, 
Wills, County and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, &. 


By Richard Sims, of the British Museum; Compiler of the “ Handbook to the 
British Museum,” §e, Published by Russell Smith, 


[MonruLy SupPLeMENT, ] 


| accounts of what they held. 


but we have | 





| a good idea of Mr. Sims’s manner in handling the larger topics. 


** When the lands of the conquered English were divided amongst the vas- 
sals of the Norman Invader, he imposed upon them the obligation of supply- 
ing the Crown with a certain number of knights, specitied in the infeot!- 
ment. These knights had allotments of land from the King’s immediate 
tenants, and held of their several lords by homage, fealty, and so forth, 
Their lands were called fees, and composed the barony of the King’s vassals, 

**The number of Knights’ Fees throughout the kingdom was 60,2145 ; and 
of these the clergy had 28,015. In_ erecting and laying forth the knights’ 
fees, the Normans ordinarily assigned two carucates (about 100 acres) of land 
to cach knight's fee, the value of which in Selden’s time was five pounds, 
but in the reign of William LILI. it was raised by statute to fifty pounds per 
wnnum. 

* As in time it became often doubtful whether lands were held by knight's 
service, or by some other tenure, or (if held by knight's service) whether 
immediately of the King, or of some other lord, or by how many knights’ 
fees, and the like, it became necessary to take account from time to time, as 
well by inquisition as otherwise, concerning them, 

* Tnquisitions were accordingly heldjand the Barons returned to the King 
These accounts are of great value to the genealo- 
gist : they commence carlicr than the generality of our national records, and 
relate to all the great men of the times in which they were compiled, show- 
ing their estates, and often how they beeame possessed of them, such as by 
what ancestor, or from what king; and from a series of these documents 
may be traced the succession of the families who have owned the estates 
burdened with the knights’ service. Their authenticity is not their least 
value, + be * + 

“The Black Book or Liber Niger of the Exchequer is the most ancient 
of these records. It contains a list of knights’ fees of the time of Henry IL. ; 
being copies of the returns of many of the immediate tenants of the Crown to 
the King’s writs, certified to the King in consequence of a survey ordered by 
the Monarch preparatory to his levying ax aid for the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, a being one of the only three cases in which the King might 
require aid of his subjects without the public consent of the kingdom, These 
aids could only be levied of knights’ fees, and of such as held their lands by 
that tenure; and the uttermost that could be required was forty shillings 
upon cach knight's fee. The returns show that a very large proportion of 
the landed property in the country was in the hands of the sub-tenants of 
the immediate tenants of the Crown; who must have formed an important 
part of the population of the kingdom, The tenants-in-chief a to have 
been required to certify how many knights’ fees they respectively had of old 
feoftment of the time of Henry 1.; how many of new feoffment after the 
time of that King; and how many upon their respective demesne lands. 
Almost all the prelates had great numbers of knights’ fees holden of 
their respective churches, generally to the amount, at least, of the 
knights’ fees, for which they owed service to the Crown; and many of 
the lay proprietors, immediate tenants of the Crown, had also knights’ fees 
holden of Ye respectively to the number, or nearly to the number, for 
which they respectively owed service to the Crown, and some a greater 
number. The number of sub-tenants holding by knight’s service of the 
tenants-in-chief of the Crown was probably nearly equal to the number of 
knights’ fees in the kingdom. When a tenancy-in-chief was forfeited or 
escheated to the Crown, the immediate sub-tenant became tenant-in-chief 
of the Crown, as of the forfeited honour ; and their juterests were specially 
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provided for by the Charter of John, that they should hold of the Crown as 
they held of their former lord. If the Crown afterwards granted the es- 
cheat, the grant sometimes extended only to the demesnes, and the supe- 
riority of the fees was reserved to the Crown ; and at length it was provided 
by law, that upon the grant of an escheat by the Crown, the fees should not 
pass without special words for that purpose. 

“* The sub-tenants of the tenants-in-chief must have generally been the 
principal knights resident in every county, and the principal men sum- 
moned on inquests. In the reign of Edward I. sub-infeudations were pro- 
hibited, and all alienations were required to be made to hold not of the 
alienor, but of the chief lord of the fee ; and every alienation of every part, 
however small, of lands holden in chief of the Crown, must have created a 
new tenancy-in-chief of the Crown, and thus greatly increased the number 
of tenants-in-chief, besides the subdivisions produced by various other 
means, 

“The ‘ Liber Niger parvus Scacearii’ was edited by Hearne, and printed 
at Oxford in 1728, in two volumes 8vo. ; a second edition, also in two yo- 
lumes, and printed at London, appeared in 1771. 

‘*In many of the returns appear family names, and particulars of the 
parents, children, wives, and occupiers of the land, as well as of the tenants 
in capite, 

“* A manuscript copy of this record is in the British Museum (Har/. WS. 
95); another is at Cambridge, with Archbishop Parker’s manuscripts; and 
a third in the Ashmolean Library at Oxford.” 

More valuable as pictures of the general state of society are 
the Oblata Rolls or King’s Gift-books. 

** Oblata Rolls.—These rolls contain accounts of the offerings and free 
gifts to the King from every great man of the period who wished his protec- 
tion or favour. Amongst them will be seen gifts for having a barony, for 
having places, some great man’s youngest daughter in marrigge, his eldest 
daughter, any one of his daughters, for having a manor to aly a city to 
farm, for leave to stay at home instead of going abroad with*the King, not 
to be asked to marry, that the sheriff and a jury may inquire of a heirship, 
and which heirship is therein set out ; for leave to make up a quarrel, for a 
writ of summons against an adversary, for justice against an adversary, that 
an adversary may not compel the donor to plead to his action, gifts for heir- 
ships, for wardships, for reliefs, for seutage, for licence to transfer estates, 
for a jury’s inquisition to inquire of particular facts, to marry a widow, to 
have a trial, that debts due to a Jew may not be paid, for having aequit- 
tance of accounts with the King, for grants of property, for confirmation of 
former grants, for having seisin of lands, for having judgment in the King’s 
Court, and for having the custody of the King’s vineyard. It would per- 
haps be now difticult to ascertain the justice with which most of these fines 
were received. 

** In the second year of King John, the widow of Ralph Cornhill gave the 
King 200 marks, three palfreys, &c., not to marry Godfrey de Louvaine ; 
and he at the same time sent the King 400 marks that she might be com- 
pelled to have him. 

““ Many of the entries relate entirely to matters of pedigree ; most of 
them may be made useful to the genealogist ; all of them are full of interest 
to the historian and the antiquary. ” 7 ns 

** These records are only for the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 9th John, the 3d and 9th 
Edward I1., and from the Ist to the 29th Edward I11. inclusive. The num- 
ber of rolls is thirty-one. 

‘** They are preserved among the records at the Tower. 

** Selections from the Oblata Rolls will be found in the British Museum, 
ag MSS. 86, f. 77; 3875, f. 325); in the Ashmolean Library (Dugdale 
MS. 3, B. 1, p. 311); and at Caius College, Cambridge (J/S. 584.) * 

“* The rolls from the reign of King John have been printed by the Record 
Commissioners, under the following title—‘ Rotuli de Oblatis et Finibus in 
Turri Londinensi asservati tempore Regis Johannis.’ 1 vol. 8vo. 1835. 

** The present price of the cole is 18s,” 

It will be seen that the Manual is not a mere bibliographical 
account of muniments, the place of their deposit, whether they 
have been printed, and when, or by whom, together with their 
price, or a list of published books by particular authors bearing 
upon the subjects of inquiry ; it is a sort of history of our public 
muniments, &e., not unfrequently containing glimpses of our social 
history, so far as it can be exhibited by the matter itself. Other 
topics also incidentally turn up. Here is the rule of law touching 
records; from which it seems that neither their authenticity nor 
their bearing on the ease is at all in question. What an idea of 
English law, that Magna Charta is not producible in an English 
court ! 

“Although many of the Public Libraries of this country contain un- 
doubted national records, charters, and registers—even Magna Charta itself, 
—they are not allowed as evidence in our courts of justice ; having been 
separated from their proper custody, they are rejected and disowned, how- 
ever valuable. The duplicate Pipe Rolls, deposited in the British Museum, 
are perhaps the only records whieh have not lost their right of being re- 
ceived as evidence by their removal. 

** However valuable, then, and however genuine a document may be, it 
will not now be received as evidence, unless it be in the possession of some 
person connected with the estate or property to which it refers, or who can 
satisfactorily account for its possession. Upon a trial at the Stafford Assizes 
in 1810, the Marquis of Stafford offered in evidence an old grant to the 
Priory of Stone brought from the Cottonian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum ; and Mr. Justice Lawrence rejected it on the authority of a case in 
the Exchequer, where a grant to the Abbey of Glastonbury, contained in a 
curious manuscript book entitled the ‘Secretum Abbatis,’ preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, was rejected as not coming from a proper cus- 
tody. 

* An old grant of common, made by John de Trussell, in 1342, to the 
Priory of Stone, given by a friend of the plaintiff, not connected 
with the estate, to the plaintiff, as a curiosity, was rejected for the 
like reason; the possession of it not being sufficiently accounted for, 
nor connected with any one who had an interest in the property it con- 
tained. (Swinnerton rv. Marquis of Stafford.) In the case of Potts v. Du- 
rant, ancient instruments offered in evidence were likewise rejected, as 
coming out of private hands unconnected with the matter in dispute; and 
one of the first questions in our Courts, at the present day, to a witness pro- 
ducing an old grant or document, is, ‘ Where did you obtain it?’ ”’ 

Other abuses turn up in the course of the expositions. We all 
know the evils that arise from the number of Bishops’ Courts 
granting probate, with the expense, the litigation, and sometimes 
the defeat of justice they produce. Most of us have heard of the 
still smaller courts called Peculiars, but few know their actual 
numbers. 

‘** Within many of the dioceses there are various peculiar and exempt 
jurisdictions. There are several sorts of peculiars, viz. Royal peculiars, 
which are under the immediate jurisdiction of the Crown; peculiars under 
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the jurisdiction of Deans and Chapters, Archdeacons, Prebendaries, and 
other dignitaries; and there are also peculiars which formerly belonged to 
monasteries, but are now in lay hands. In some seignories or lordships the 
probation and approbation of the testaments of the tenants there dwelling 
does by prescription appertain to the principal lord; and in some manors 
wills are by prescription to be proved before the steward, though no lands 
thereby pass. By custom also, the probates of wills of burgesses belong to 
the mayors of some boroughs ; yet as to personal property the will must be 
proved before the ordinary. 

“The number of courts throughout the country to which the public may 
resort for the purpose of proving wills and obtaining administrations is no 
less than 372. rs 

‘* The existence of these courts of peculiars is much to be regretted : their 
number and insignificance are so great that arties whese wills are pre- 
served in some of them are often presumed to lave died intestate; the ge- 
nealogist, therefore, cannot too well bear them in mind. A list of the 
various courts of peculiars in the province of Canterbury was published by 
order of the Record Commissioners in the ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ or survey 
of ecclesiastical property, temp. Henry VIII. A list of courts and peculiars 
throughout all England will also be found in Gwynne’s ‘ Law sliding to 
the Duties on Probates,’ &e. Lond. 1836. 8vo. p. 201. , 

“The Sessional Paper of the House of Commons, 1845, No, 249, ex- 
hibits the extraordinary number of jurisdictions where wills are to be found, 
showing that they are deposited in parish-churches, private houses of regis- 
trars, with lords of manors, &c. Sessional Paper, 1830, No. 205, is a very 
extensive and valuable return.” 

The information contained in ‘‘ records” proper may seem only 
to apply to persons or families of some historical distinction, or who 
have in some way been connected with public events or legal pro- 
ceedings. In the extended sense given to the term by Mr. Sims, 
some information could have been found in our national muni- 
ments about every one who had been christened, had the paro- 
chial registers been properly kept, and the statute of 1603, which 
directed duplicates to be sent to the Bishop and by him preserved, 
been more generally complied with. Negligence, accident, and pri- 
vate cupidity, have often mutilated or destroyed these registers, A 
difficulty exists in particular researches for family pane from 
not always knowing the locality in which to make the search, and 
doubts of identity if the names are numerous and no viva voce as- 
sistance is at hand. Men in the learned professions and the pro- 
fession of arms can more or less be traced in their birth and pub- 
lic career, Of the clergy, very extensive information is generally 
obtainable. 

“The birth, education, life, and death of a elergyman, may be traced 
with great facility. The registers of Public Schools and Universities supply 
the earliest information, and the ecclesiastical records supply the residue, 

* . * * * * 





** At the Universities the most important records are, the Admission 
Books, the Matriculation Books, and the Graduate Books. 

“There are other less important books, called the Buttery or Battle 
Books ; but these contain the dates of their entrance at College only. 

‘The Admission-Books are preserved at their respective Colleges, and 
contain entries of the several students attached to them. In them will be 
found the Christian and surname of the student, his birthplace, the school 
where and the master under whom he was educated; the date of his admis- 
sion into College, his age, and his rank in the University. In addition, the 
Christian and surname of his father, his station in life, and occasionally his 
residence, with sometimes, as in Magdalen College, Cambridge, his mother’s 
maiden name. * * e e 

‘“* The Bishops’ registers will be found to contain the names of the in- 
cumbents of the several benefices throughout England from the earliest 
times, the date of their inductions, the names of the patrons or patronesses ; 
and, should the advowsons have been family possessions, a series of such 
patrons’ ancestors, with many particulars of them, their deaths, their heirs, 
and devisees. 

‘* The dates of these registers, though varying in each diocese, are all of 
great antiquity ; those in the Consistory Court of London commence in 1306, 

“At Durham are registers of several Bishops between 1311 and 1660, 
containing entries of visitations, consecrations, grants, ordinations, Xc., 
perfect and in good order. 

‘“* There are manuscripts in the British Museum and other libraries from 
which lists of the dignitaries of the Church have been compiled (with little 
interruption) from the time of the introduction of Christianity into the 
island; and even the parochial clergy may in general be found registered 
from a few reigns after the Conquest.” 

The published works, or manuscripts in libraries, respecting the 
names of clergymen, are very numerous, frequently with bio- 
graphical particulars. The lists occupy between nine and ten 
pages in Mr. Sims’s volume : we take a few items as a sample. 

“* A Catalogue of Ministers ejected out of their Livings for Conscience’ 
Sake. Lond. 1663. 

** Chronological Lists of Dignitaries to 1715; Brit. Mus. Zar/. MS. 6417. 

“ List of all the Dignitaries in England and Wales, 1715; Brit. Mus, 
Hari. MS. 6A10, art. 2. 

*« A Series of Abbots of the principal Monasteries in England, from 1101 
to 1550; Brit. Mus. Har/. MS. 7520, art. 1. 

‘* Names of Priors, Abbots, &c. temp. Henry VIII., may be found in the 
* Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ and in Dugdale’s * Monasticon.’ 

** Catalogue of Priors, Deans, Archdeacons, Canons, and other Eeclesias- 
tical Dignitaries of England; Ashm. Lib. Wood MS. 8567. 

* Fasti Ecclesia Anglicanw ; or a Calendar of the principal Ecclesiastical 
Dignitaries in England and Wales, and of the Chief Officers in the Univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, compiled by John Le Neve, continued to 
the present time by T. D. Hardy. 3 vols. Oxford, 1854.” 

Although this notice may convey a general idea of the 
Manual, it falls very short of the various subjects contained in 
the book. Indeed, they are so numerous in their heads, sub- 
divisions, and particulars, that only a table of contents could 


clearly present them. 








HAMILTON’S THOUGHTS ON TRUTH AND ERROR.” 

Ir is certain that Mr. Hamilton’s expectations about the reception 
of his “ Thoughts” by the strictly orthodox of all churches will not 
be disappointed. It is probable that many, as anxious as himself 
to arrive at the “truth” of the Scriptures, by throwing aside the 

* On Truth and Error: Thoughts in Prose and Verse, on the Pr inciples of 
Truth and the Causes and Effects of Error. By John Hamilton, of St. Ernan’s, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Published by Macmillan and Co., Cam- 
bridge, 
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“error” of men’s interpretation, or in other words the dogmas 
and doctrines of theologians, may not follow him to a very satis- 
factory conclusion. His genius, apparently less adapted to logic 
and metaphysics than to description, dialogue, and character- 
painting, may not always have succeeded in attaining clearness or 
avoiding dryness. It is evident that the author has struggled 
after truth with an earnest mind and in an amiable spirit ; and that 
his style partakes of that character which earnestness and good 
feeling impart to manner and diction. _ ae 

The essential object of Mr. Hamilton is to strip Christianity of 
the “‘errors” with which it has been overlaid by so-called Chris- 
tians. How his own Articles of Belief might be drawn up, is not 
very easy to say; in part from the inherent difficulty of the sub- 
ject, as may be found by reading the accounts of Councils and 
Conferences; in part from the fact that, with several other reli- 
gious reformers of the day, he substitutes the | arm, feelings of 
the heart, and possibly a sentiment, for the definite logie of the 
head. As we understand him, it may be said ihat love of God to 
man, through Christ, is the fundamental principle of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s Truth; that sin and death consist in living in open oppo- 
sition or indifference to Truth—that is, of love towards God and 
man; that physical death does not put an end to all hope of 
forgiveness; that hell-punishments are not eternal, but that 
ultimately hell itself will be cleared, as part of God’s Christian 
scheme. 

One difficulty in reducing Mr. Hamilton’s religious opinions 
to regular dogmatic shape arises from the great variety of forms 
in which he presents his ‘‘ Thoughts in prose and verse.” There 
are nearly thirty essays, mostly on what may be called theo- 
logical topies, beginning with the authority (that is the inspi- 
ration) of the Bible, and the mode in which the author recom- 
mends its study to arrive at the truth. There are thirteen pieces 
in verse, which contain little relating to his theological views, 
though they enforce “ truth ”—that is, love and virtue—in a di- 
dactic form. An entire ‘ part” is devoted to a species of dra- 
matic dialogues, perhaps suggested by Friends in Council, which 
“ An Infidel ” somewhat resembles in treatment and tone. Under 
the head of ‘ Meditations and Ideas,” there are about fifty pas- 
sages, varying in length from a single sentence to a short, essay. 
In these, and indeed in the other parts of the book, moral, meta- 
physical, or critical topics, are treated, but mostly in such a way 
as to bear on the subject of Christian truth or the errors of Chris- 
tians, according to the author’s ideas. 

The origin of evil is one of the subjects which Mr. Hamilton 
handles, or at least a part of it, in the form of the question, ‘ Did 
God make it necessary that man should sin *” Connected with this 
inquiry is a philosophical maxim, which is likely to excite as 
much opposition as any part of the theology. 

**All truths which are principles, or which immediately depend upon 
principles, are eternally true; and the necessity is equally eternal that any- 
thing that is according to those eternal principles should be so. Therefore 
it is impossible that God should have made the principles to be so, for they 
are eternal and not made; neither could God have made the necessity for 
anything to be so which is according to those principles; for the necessity is 
eternal, and not made to be. 

* For instance, a principle, or first truth, on which others are founded, 
‘that a straight line lies evenly between its two extremes,’ is eternal. This 
is true, was true, ever will be true, even if there never was a straight line 
actually made. And God did not make this principle to be true—it is so in 
its own nature. 

“And a fact directly dependent thereon is also eternally true; for in- 
stance, ‘that two straight lines cannot enclose a space.’ This truth God 
did not make to be true—it is eternally so. These truths have no beginning 
of being so, no time at which they were made to be. 

“So, also, an intelligent being is capable of knowing and of being igno- 
rant (we mean this when we say *‘ intel/igent’). 

“And if an intelligent being is given an existence, it must at its origin 
either be ignorant, or must be caused to know by some power not in itself; 
or must acguire knowledge for itself, with or without assistance from any 
other being.”’ 

The writer proceeds to argue, that the instinct of the lower 
animals gives them all the knowledge they need, (and nearly all 
they can acquire,) but it deprives their actions of the qualities 
of vice or virtue. 

“Man being given a higher capacity, and being intended by God for a 
higher state,—being given a life from God, as His offspring, and a will and 
a choice,—God would undo his own work, and hinder his own purpose, if 
He kept these his children under the power of His knowledge and wisdom ; 
orif He guided them by instinct, like beasts, which obey they know not 
why, instead of by counsel, which they must learn to know and to obey from 
choice, 

“So He set man in the world, gave him a body, with senses, which are 
capable of perceiving good, beautiful, and pleasant qualities, and bad un- 
pleasant qualities, as well as a mind capable of judging of causes and effects, 
and of understanding advice and comparing it with experience, 

* But this very advice, whether given as a hint or as a command, man 
cannot appreciate unless God makes him do so by instinct, like a beast, or 
unless he ome to do so by experience. 

* He therefore, by eternal necessity, not being taught instinctively, 
(which would lower him to a beast,) and not having learned by experience, 
18 ignorant, and ignorant he must be—till he learns. ° ° * 

* God did not make it necessary that man should sin; but God knew it 
was certain that such a being would sin, would be ignorant and mistaken, 
and so love amiss, choose wrong, trust wrong, do wrong ; and God provided 
accordingly for the salvation of His people from all this, that is, from their 
sins—not hurriedly, not suddenly, not so as to bridle them like beasts and 
rule them like slaves, but with ‘patience, with long-suffering, with love, 
with self-devotion. 

** Whosoever thus sees that the fall of man was certain, will not try to 
excuse sin, for he will understand that sin is choosing and doing what is his 
own misery and destruction. Whether there be room for blame or not, he 
will want to be save d from doing this.”’ 

This 18 very well put so far as it goes; but it is only an ex- 
planation, not an auswer, and an explanation limited to man, and 
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not extending to the other creatures, upon whom he has brought 
evil according to the Scripture dispensation, Neither does it 
answer the question, why man was made. 

The author of Zruth and Error has no poetical spirit, in the 
proper meaning of the term; but his thoughtful earnestness in 
what he undertakes gives weight of matter and strength of ex- 
pression to some of his verse. Take these opening stanzas on War 
as an instance. 

*Q War! Thou art a curse! 
Thou comest thence, 
Whence 
All curses come. If any worse ean be, 
Its source lies de« per in the sea 
Of tempest-toss’d iniquity 
Than even thine—though fathomless it be. 
Shall men from war, then, cease > 
The warrior asks 
And, for the sake of peace, 
Submit to tasks 
Which tyranny on slavish souls 
In crushing mountain-maases rolls > 
And see our land laid waste 
By hostile bands- 
And every beauteous thing that graced 
Our homes, by violent hands 
Displaced, 
Disgraced > 
Ah, Preacher! all in vain 
Thou preachest ; 
Thou little, very little shalt attain, 
By all thou teachest, 
Preaching peace, 
While still iniquities increase, 
And despots tyrannize, 
While to the skies 
Arise 
The trampled subjects’ agonizing cries ; 
While swells insatiable conquest lust, 
And violated treaties loud proclaim 
How little nations nations’ faith can trust ; 
While violence only violence can tame ; 
While other power none appears 
To quell the wrong which each one fears, 
But only the bold warrior’s strong arm, 
To shield from harm. 
Look at the chivalry of war, 
The faithfulness of soldier-faith, 
Untlinching from the sharp stcel’s scar, 
Daring the storm of iron death, 
Devoting all its blood and breath, 
At valour’s call. 
The warrior’s heart appal 
Not hunger—cold—disease : he mects and mocks them all.” 


GOLOVIN’S STARS AND STRIPES,* 

Ivan GoLovin is known as a voluntary Russian exile, whose 
property has been confiscated and himself condemned to Siberia 
par contumace. He has published various works in various lan- 
guages, on polities, political economy, and history, besides trying 
his hand at fiction. The subjects which he has most studied 
are social and political economy; his most popular books have 
been that kind of history in which personal character, and occur- 
rences that appeal to the prejudices or feclings, predominate over 
connected action,—as Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas I, His 
present ‘‘ American Impressions ” are the result of a twelvemonth 
in the United States, varied by trips to Canada and Cuba: they 
appear in the form of letters to some eminent Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, and natives of other countries; the subject 
corresponding with the character of the person addressed,—as 
‘** Industry ” addressed to M. Michel Chevalier. 

The result of the observations are unfavourable to the Ame- 
ricans in almost every point of view. On their polities, whether 
in a general or a local sense—on their Federal government and 
municipal management—on their commercial honesty, and even 
the common security for life and property to be found among 
them—Ivan Golovin pronounces an adverse opinion, He is 
equally adverse in conclusion about morals, manners, and so- 
cial circumstances: he finds the cookery mostly bad, the wines 
and liquors generally much adulterated, the ladies at first stiff 
then forward and familiar. In dealing you are ever liable to be 
done. “A single Greek will cheat three Jews, but it takes three 
Greeks to cheat a Russian”: yet, with all his native wit, sharp- 
ened by practice with Russian diplomatists, and his experience of 
Continental police, M. Golovin was diddled at New York, and in 
rather a simple way, it seems to us. 

**T was myself here a victim of a mock auction, which is called to ‘look 
at the elephant.’ Why should I not confess? The Vicar of Wakefield 
laughs much about his son for having allowed himself to be cheated, and to 
have sold a horse at the fair to a swindler. He goes the next time himself 
with his last horse, and comes back again with a worthless note from the 
same rascal. I saw a beautiful watch sold at eleven dollars. I bought the 
next. It was of copper. Iam told that there are mock auctions in London 
as well, somewhere in Cheapside; but my attention was never attracted to 
them, while there are more than a dozen of them in Broadway alone, I 
may be very green, but a friend of mine who spoke of the case with the chief 
of the Police got for answer, * Fair play, — 

The thing itself might have happened anywhere : 
cognition of the practice that contains the stigma. 

The * Impressions ” of M. Golovin have not the well-bred ins 
souciance of Hamilton, or the somewhat vulgar smartness of Mrs. 
Trollope. They will probably be more provoking than either from 
the tone of the writer, which is that of a man accustomed to deal 
with large European topics, and from the fact of his nationality— 
Published 
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“Oh, that an enemy had done this.” We suspect that his general 
conclusions must be received with caution, as drawn too broadly 
from too narrow premises, Many of his facts rest on hearsay ; 
some scem exceptions, or jokes exaggerated into ‘“ natural uni- 
versals,” which logicians tell us can prove nothing. We are not 
sure but that the author, in spite of exile and philosophy, retains 
some of that Russian feeling which looks down upon all below 
nobility ; he shrinks from the rough freedom and rather coarse 
equality of America. In one place he is horrified at secing 
somebody shake hands with a waiter; though that might have 
been done anywhere out of Russia or Poland, from various mo- 
tives, not one of which implied equality : in England, not many 
years since, it was the custom for the High Sheriff to shake hands 
with the criminal about to be hanged. M. Golovin seems also to 
be animated by that notion of popular helplessness—of the neces- 
sity of government, the police doing everything, and leaving no- 
thing to be done by the people—which is one of the most sadden- 
ing Continental characteristics. The executive may be too weak 
in America, but it is easier for a government to gain strength 
than a people to gain freedom. These peculiarities of the writcr’s 
mind may be of use in showing to Americans, how they are re- 
garded by others than Englishmen, but they will not make the 
author popular in the States. 

A distaste to the manners of the people, and the difficulty to 
the Celtic, Sclavonie, Gallic, and Teutonic races, of entering into 
Anglo-Saxon peculiarities, render the Stars and Stripes somewhat 
meagre in point of matter, and not always very trustworthy 
in conclusion. Indeed, the author’s own observations are mainly 
occupied with the superficial or at least the external. Here is an 
account of a Northern watering-place. 

“IT spent eight days at Cape May, at the ‘big house,’ Vermont House, 
that looks quite like a tenvack. The Americans are reproached with being 
too inquisitive; yet it was only on the seventh day that a Dutchman from 
Philadelphia addressed me in German. I hardly refrained from embracing 
him, so highly was I overjoyed, not having opened my mouth during this 
whole space of time. There is many a Southern lady at Cape May, but 
their manners are not better toned for that. I observed one of them who 
never failed to look at her handkerchief after having made use of it; an- 
other one constantly leaned her elbows on the table, called for waiters to 
the full volume of her voice, and spoke to her acquaintances across the 
table. I went usually to bed at nine o'clock, having no particular taste for 
singing of psalms, in which the ladies enjoyed themselves almost every 
evening. Cooking was bad, and I cannot yet get used to the Negroes’ at- 
tendance—I am always afraid lest they should soil all they touch. 

“The reporters of newspapers, nevertheless, wrote that the society at 
New Port outshines that of Brussels, Paris, and London, or that of Baden- 
Baden, Cheltenham, and Vichy ; that at Cape May beauties swarm. I ven- 
tured to present a young smart brunctte a chair; she stared at me as if L had 








stepped on her toe. Doubtless, in such crowded assemblies one must beware | 
of pickpockets; a recommendation which you may read in every public | 


place in the United States.”’ 
People will judge of this Boston rule according to their tastes : 
the story is another illustration of the Sun and the North wind, 
“It is not allowed to smoke in the streets of Boston; and as two of our 
tourists, having no idea of such a restriction to Republican freedom, were 
quictly smoking their cigars, they were arrested by the Police. One of 
them, apologizing for his ignorance, was allowed to go his own way ; but 


on rhetorical subjects ; and two discourses on the objects, advan- 
tages, and pleasures of science. It is always instructive to study 
the remarks of any man, however little he may rise in general 
ability above the mass of men, when he is writing upon a subject 
on which he has special knowledge, and treating of an art in 
which he has attained practical skill. Lord Brougham rises aboye 
the mass of mankind, by a combination of qualities and acquire- 
ments, any one of which, possessed in the ) cn he possesses it, 
would have made him a Vistineuished and ie man, and 
which combined as they are in him gives him an indisputable title 
to rank among the very first men of the half-century in which his 
busy life has been active and prominent. There may have been 
during this period more dazzlingly brilliant or more acutely sub- 
tile intellects at work upon periodical literature ; there may have 
been profounder lawyers and more dexterous Nisi Prius advocates ; 
there have been greater natural philosophers and deeper mathe- 
maticians, statesmen of more massive character, and scholars of 
vaster range and more finished accuracy ; there have perhaps been 
one or two men who were his equals in Parliamentary and 
popular eloquence: but we shall look in vain through the 
splendid galaxy of names which brightens the history of Eng- 
land in the first half of the nineteenth century for any single 
man who can be placed beside Henry Brougham—as he still 
delights to call himself—for the possession of all these dis- 
tinctions in a very eminent degree. He is the man of letters 
who has attained the most splendid success in active life; the 
man of action who must be ranked highest among men of letters ; 
and now in his hale old age he may look back through fifty years, 
and console himself, if any man may, with having put to their 
full use the magnificent faculties with which he was by nature 
endowed, with having used them in the furtherance of the true 
interests of his country and the human race, and with beholding 
around him the face of society gradually but rapidly changing 
towards that ideal on which he from youth connie set his heart, 
and by which he, with at least as much steadiness as any of the 
statesmen who were not under the necessity of making their own 
fortunes, has steered a faithful and an honoured course. Mr. 
Carlyle may sneer at stump-orators, and we may all sympathize 
in his seorn when we think of the atrocious folly and mischief of 
much of our Parliamentary and forensic and popular assembly 
talking; but when we regard eloquence as the main instrument 
of a career such as Lord Brougham’s—as the tool by which he 
has made all his other great faculties serviceable to his country, 
the lever with which he has set in motion the hearts, the intel- 
leets, and the wills of his countrymen—the sneer dies upon our 
lips, and we acknowledge in the power of oratory a force at once 
magnificent and useful, the minister of wisdom no less than the 


| crown of genius. 


the other, for having expressed his anger about such rules, was taken into | 


custody.” 

It is the usual fault with reporters of conversations to overdo 
them by too much spinning-out: M. Golovin avoids this, and 
points his dialogues, 

“Our common friend Mr. Kinkel is among those who have been unfa- 
vourably impressed by the Americans; his nature of an artist must have 
been greatly shocked by all he saw here. Hearing the other day a Yankee 
speaking ill of England, I told him that he had better avail himself of some 
other language than English to abuse the mother-country. 

** * But, sir,’ said he, ‘do you think the English Government is perfect >’ 

“© And those gentlemen at Washington, do you think them better?’ re- 
joined T. 

* *No, sir.’ 

**¢Then, answer me one more question, Do you think there are more 
swindlers in England than in America >?’ 

***T don’t.’ 

* ¢ But there are more gentlemen >’ 

* © Vos, certainly.’ 

*** Well, then?’ ”’ 

According to these letters, violence, if not as prevalent in New 
York as in the South, is still more prevalent than is creditable. 

“Some few days ago a gentleman stabbed another in the bar-room of St. 
Nicholas Hotel; not long before an ex-alderman and a Mr. R—— insulted 
each other in the full blast of Astor House. Happening to be a witness to 
the scene, I could not help addressing the champions in disgust, ‘ Hallo! do 
not disgrace America in the eyes of foreigners at least.’ 

“Yesterday, the keeper of Delmonico’s restaurant in Broadway was 
whipped by a man of ~ ai he had the indiseretion to ask money for the 
meats he took several times without payment; and a person conversant with 
the business told me that occurrences of this kind took place in New York 
at the average of thirty a day in various refreshment-rooms.”’ 

There is a bad account of the state of morality in the States ; 
which is probably the result of attaching too much credit to the 
tales of foreigners, or extending extreme cases into general rules. 
As regards New York, which was his chief place of sojourn, M. 
Golovin admits that a great deal of the vice and immorality is 
chargeable upon the emigrants. The American ‘“ Empire city” is 
a sort of sink of Europe, and indeed of the New World as well. 

, BROUGHAM ON ORATORY.* 

Tue seventh volume of Lord Brougham’s Collected Writings con- 
tains his Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, with a 
translation of the Chersonese Oration of Demosthenes ; the Inau- 


gural Discourse at Glasgow ; a batch of Edinburgh Review articles | 


* Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations and Addresses, By Henry Lord Brough- 
am, YPublished by Griffin and Co, ; 4 











The importance of oratorical ability is indeed unquestionable to 
an Englishman ; and no one who seriously considers what English 
life is but must wonder that its cultivation does not form an es- 
sential portion of the education of our upper classes, including in 
that term all who are not obliged to manual labour for their daily 
bread. There is hardly an individual in this country who may 
not reckon on being from time to time called upon to deliver his 
opinions in public; and few of the minor vexations of life are 
more trying than to be thus called upon, and to be utterly unable 
to utter a few consecutive sentences without breaking down and 
forming a ludicrous and pitiable spectacle. Many a man is pre- 
vented from being of great service to the community solely by 
this obstacle ; possessing every other faculty necessary for publie 
life in some of its branches, but being tongue-tied when called 
upon to speak in public. And among other consequences, we find 
impudent, fluent, brainless persons, taking up the time of public 
assemblies, and actually gaining a kind of spurious influence, 
solely because their betters will not come forward. The evil is 
notorious, from the benches of the House of Commons to the 
vestry mecting. The only question is, whether the study and 
practice of oratory in early life would remedy the evil. Some 
persons may perhaps think it would be increased ; that the fluent 
by nature would become more fluent, and that public busi- 
ness would in that case be more than ever } = woe and 
drowned in a flood of commonplace, only a little more 
grammatical and a little more formal than at present. We are 
disposed to think, on the contrary, that the good sense of most 
public assemblies predominates sufticiently over their folly to 
guarantee us against this result; and that if persons of sound 
judgment, high character, and adequate knowledge, would as a 
rule acquire the power of expressing their opinions in public 
without breaking down after the first two or three sentences, they 
would generally be allowed to guide the proceedings which now 
are too often left to those members of the community who are 
lowest in intellect, in character, and in public estimation, 

Of course we do not suppose that every man can be made a 
Demosthenes or a Cicero; that every English schoolboy could by 
any training be fitted for the attainment of grand oratorical tri- 
umphs, any more than he could be taught to write plays like 
Shakspere or paint pictures like Titian. The high reaches of 
art are reserved for natural genius fostered by favouring cir- 
cumstance. Whether poéta, pictor, or orator be in question, 
‘‘ nascitur non fit” is equally true. Indeed, when we remember 
how few persons can write decently on any subject—how rare is 
the faculty of presenting even a statement of facts so as to be 

erfectly clear and intelligible and complete—we may well 
Pesitate to suppose that any training possible under present 
circumstances would enable ordinary Englishmen to attain 
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much skill in even the lowest branch of oratory, that which 
is concerned with simply laying a case before an audience 
so as to command their attention and make them under- 
stand the facts upon a knowledge of which practical action has to 
be taken. But the distance between what might be rationally 
expected if all persons who might anticipate being called to sp mak 
in public trained themselves for the duty, and the present state of 
popular oratory amongst us, is sufficiently great to justify the 
wish that practice in rhetorical exercises adapted especially to the 
exigencies of English public life were a common part of edu- 
eation. And we may be the more encouraged to expect good re- 
sults from such practice under judicious masters, because we find 
such an eminent master of oratory as Lord Brougham laying more 
stress upon study and preparation, as next to genius the cause of 
success in public speaking, than might be a priori anticipated 
from an English advocate and member of Parliament, keenly 
alive to the danger of losing the apparent spontaneousness which 
is the essential condition of success in modern oratory. All 
through the volume which has suggested our remarks, this is the 
never-failing topic, continually repeated, emphatically dwelt 
upon. The Dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients is 
yaaa entirely occupied with proving by historical argument and 
detailed instance the infinite pains that the ancient orators, and 
especially Demosthenes, took to prepare beforehand and finish 
to the highest possible point of perfection those speeches which 
have made their name and fame immortal, as well as to furnish 
themselves generally with all the resources that long 
study and incessant practice could supply. Anything like 
extempore speaking seems to have been abhorrent to the genius of 
the two greatest ancient orators. Their success appears to have 
been due to careful preparation in the strictest sense, not merely 
to general training ; though no preparation can give an untrained 
man the power of delivering a really fine and effective speech, 
unless under most exceptional circumstances. In short, if we are 
to take as models the two greatest orators of antiquity, and if we 
are to believe one who is among the greatest orators of our own 
age, fine extempore speaking is a delusion and a sham, At any 
rate, we see by these instances the extreme value set upon study 
as a means of success in oratory ; and what has been found essen- 
tial by men whose natural genius for oratory was exceptionally 
great, may be expected to be not less essential towards enabling 
less richly-endowed persons to attain a comparative degree of suc- 
cess. And we strongly recommend all young men who are ambitious 
of distinction in public life, or who in their respective spheres wish 
to render their talents and good intentions available to the service 
of the community, to read this volume, in which Lord Brougham 
records his opinions and his experience on the true and only me- 
thod of becoming an cifective public speaker. The book is not a 
treatise, nor does it embrace a system, but it is the voice of a great 
orator telling those who aspire to excellence in that art the essen- 
tial conditions of success, and seattcring to the four winds the de- 
lusion that anything but continuous labour and strennous applica- 
tion will avail to that aim. 








NEW NOVELS.* 

Two large blots and one lesser blot destroy the effect of Old Me- 
mories, The writer has quite a genius as a depicter of daily life 
in a quiet country family, with its genial affections, its occurrences, 
slight in themselves but important to the people whose happiness 
they influence, and its hopes, its loves, its anxieties. The mat- 
ters are somewhat small indeed, and the descriptions minute ; 
but, even in these times of rapid reading, the leisurely critic is 
disposed to follow them lingeringly. A mistaken notion of tragic 
effect has spoiled the work by introducing a couple of seductions 
and the revival of an ofticer (returned dead at Waterloo) when his 
betrothed has married and got a baby. ‘The seductions are 
both possible—what is not possible —but in the circumstances 
and position of life of the parties not at all likely; and one of 
the consequences is opposed alike to usage, good taste, and 
social morality. The recovery of Langley from the killed, 
though also possible, is still more unlikely. After all, little is 
attained by these foolish or offensive things, beyond particular 
seenes, When Langley comes back from the supposed dead, to 
ask, with “an unspeakably awful sound” of voice, ‘ Helen, 
where is my bride?” all he does is to cause confusion, and pro- 
duce a momentary doubt in the mind of Helen’s husband. After 
he has “ rushed out of the house into the night, the rain, and the 
darkness,” he vanishes and appears no more, The chief purpose 
effected by the fall of Annora Marsden is a scene of reconciliation 
and a continued sketch of decline and death. The strange idea 
of a country gentleman, of high character and a widower with a 
child, marrying a seduced woman and adopting and presenting her 
daughter as his own, has some influence on the story ; but similar 
effects could have been brought about by other means. It would 
seem as if the elements of the book had been drawn from two 
Separate sources, All that relates to the domestic life and attach- 
ments of the Brothertons, the head of whom is a gentleman 
farmer, appears a study from nature. The substance of what the 
writer would deem the more “tragic incidents” has been taken 
from old novels, shaped and dressed by tastes and notions derived 
from melodrama. , 

And, as we have intimated already, all the worser parts are un- 
By Julia Melville, Published by 
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necessary to a story, though seemingly interwoven with this 
story. Young James Brotherton’s death at Waterloo, and the 
contrast between public rejoicing and private affliction, is strictly 
limited to the family life. Charles Brotherton’s love for Helen 
(so called) Marsden—Helen’s hard-wrung consent to marry him, 
and the conjugal affection that grows up in her heart—could have 
taken place without Langley’s theatrical recovery and return, 
The same may be said of most of the other scenes. The termi- 
nation of a betrothal, indeed, is influenced by Annora’s fall; be- 
cause Stephen Brotherton had been attached to her before the en- 
gagement to his old playmate Jessie, and his feclings had been 
shaken by meeting Annora in the Park, The cause of the follow- 
ing scene, however, might have had another origin, Stephen’s 
whole manner has shown Jessie that his heart was not hers. 

** Her lip trembled, and she raised her eyes half reproachfully, but very 
quietly, and looked him in the face ; but the pallor of his handsome features, 
his vacant sleeve, smote her woman's heart, and her glance drooped again 
sorrowfully. 

***T am sorry you have been ill,’ said her tremulous girlish voice. 

*** Won't you sing me something, Jessie? just one of your pretty Seotch 
songs, to remind me of bygone times. We are all dull enough—half 
asleep, 1 believe, and want something to awaken us.’ 

** Perhaps she did not try to resist the music of the low, pleading tones, 
but rose and went without a word to the piano; and presently as we listened, 
her sweet childlike voice broke the stillness of the room. But what made 
her choose one of the saddest and sweetest of Scottish melodies—‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal’ ? 

**Steenie listened breathlessly, and Charles, thrusting aside his engrav- 
ings, looked at me with a vague anxiety. Low mournful and thrilling was 
the pathos of the sad young voice ! 

** I'm wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snow when it is thaw, Jean, 
I'm wearin’ awa’, to the land o° the leal. 
There’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's nae cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair, in the land o° the leal.’ 

* The voice went tremblingly on to the last verse, then stopped, wavered, 
sunk into a sob. 

* ¢ Jessie, Jessie!’ faltered Steenie, starting from his chair, and going to 
he r side. 

“T don’t know what he said, bending over her in that shadowy corner, 
but I saw that he held her hand, and a shadow of a hope soon to be crushed 
fluttered at my heart. 

** Jessie, with her usual power of self-command, was calm and quiet again. 
She could not think what had made her so foolish—she was nervous, she 
supposed, and the song was such a sad one, and—and 

** Here Charles lit a candle, and, muttering something about wanting a 
hook from the library, left the room ; and some indetinable impulse prompted 
me to walk to the window, and, half shrouded by the heavy curtains, look 
out on the lights in the square and the dark November night, 

**Steenie seemed determined not to be forced into a love-scene; he turned 
from the piano, and walked towards the fireplace. Perhaps the softening 
influence of the low, thrilling, sorrowful voice, had passed away. 1 almost 
hated him just then for his obstinacy. 

“Jessie followed him; not, I am convinced, from any new-born hope 
having aristn within her, but from an urgent, trembling desire to speak-——to 
know her fate, and look it bravely in the fawee—to end this long, weary, 
heart-sick waiting. He stood with his arm on the chimmney-picce and his 
head leaning against it, looking silently into the fire. At last he spoke 
‘We seem strange and cold to each other, Jessie; 1—L searcely know why. 
Is the remembrance of past times so bitter to you?’ 

“* Why talk of it? It isa mockery,’ she said in her low sad voice. 

**Ts it? 1 suppose it must be,’—with a deep self-reproach in his tone, 

** They had either forgotten or did not heed mypresence. 

*** And yet it is dreary to think so. Why can we not be friends, as we 
always were? I dinna ken, Jessie,’—with an attempt at a smile. 

*** There is no reason why we cannot be friends; but there is much,’—her 
voice shook, but she went on bravely—‘that we should understand each 
other ; that we should know that there is naught between us ; that you may 
go your way and I mine, untroubled and at peace.’ 

* Bravely she spoke the eruel words, poor little fainting heart. 

***Can you speak so coldly, so unkindly to me?’ Steenie said passion- 
ately, his soul melted by her earnest, quiet, sorrowful gentleness. 

*** Not unkindly—I would not for the world—but plainly, honestly—is it 
not better so?’ She spoke half appealingly. ‘I know I am weak and 
foolish, but I would fer once be brave now ; you must not hinder me, For- 
give me if I mistook you—if I have done you wrong in thought—if my 
heart has rebelled and cried out against you for what was no fault of yours, 
But it is not fit that I should wear the ring that you put upon my finger a 
year ago with so many tender words, which you would fain forget now, It 
must vex you to see it there. Take it back.’ 

“* She drew it from her little hand very quietly and calmly, and held it 
out to him. 

** * Jessie, Jessie, listen to me,’ he cried almost despairingly. 

‘*«* There is no need I should listen ; you have nothing to tell me,’ she 
said, still speaking very quietly, but with an intense mournfulness, that 
touched me deeply, and made Steenie wince like one in pain. * A cloud has 
come between us—it may not be your fault. I am not angry with you, 
Steenie. But the ring you must take back ; for I will not—I must not wear 
it—it is not fit. I think—I am afraid,’ an accent of sorrowful indignation 
rising in her sad subdued voice, ‘ that you did deceive me once, Steenie, Per- 
haps you deceived yourself too : but [forgive you from my heart. We shall 
always be good friends.’ 

‘Perhaps she could not trust herself to say more 
courage were fast deserting her; for she turned, leaving the ring in his 
hand, and quietly and noiselessly left the room. Her step did not shrink 
or falter, and she held her head more erect than I had seen it for a long 
time; and as she glided across to the door, there was a dignity, a womanly 
grace and pride, in the little, slight, childish figure, that L wondered at.” 


p rhaps voice and 


The author of ‘Charles Auchester” is better and worse in the 
new fiction of The Double Coronet, Better in the circulating 
library sense; for here there are more movement and dneidents, 
the incidents are brought closer together, and they possess, if not 
greater reality, yet more of that received character which readers 
associate with romances. There is much less of fustian in the 
style, less of digressive description and disquisition. There is, 
unfortunately, none of that nice and truthful painting, with 
touches of quiet sharpness, which characterized the provincisi 
pictures and some of the musical doings in ‘‘ Charles Auchester”’ ; 
very little of the didactic purpose, the views of society, and the 
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satire, half-moral, half-bitter, which partly redeemed exaggera- 
tions and peculiarities in ‘“‘ My First Season.” There is indeed 
lenty of exaggeration in the present fiction, but we trace no 
efinite purpose, and very little of speculation upon the evils 
or mistakes of life embodied in abstractions or “‘ representative” 
people. 

The story of The Double Coronet is that of an honest, high- 
spirited, noble-minded, but impulsive heiress, sacrificed in mar- 
riage to a weak-minded, vicious, and embarrassed lord, Aris- 
tocratical marriages are a constant topic of denunciation with a 
certain species of moralists ; possibly without more grounds than 
could be urged against any other class of society. However, as 
marriages originating in interest and hypocrisy are always evil, 
a novel exhibiting the mischiefs and miseries that naturally 
spring from an ill-assorted match among the ‘ nobility,” would 
make a good work if the writer possessed the requisite knowledge 
and art. This is not the case with the author of ‘* Charles Au- 
chester.” Everything is the result of artificial and exaggerated 
contrivance. Not only is Lady Burthred made to fall in love at 
ten with the precocious hypocrite and profligate Lord Thanet at 
sixteen, and to remember him for long after years ; parents, con- 
nexions, circumstances, nay, ancestors for generations, are all 
drawn to bring about this particular match. The profligacy of 
the lord is extreme ; but that is in compliance with opinion. It 
is not socustomary for a noble lady to leave her home, and, with- 
out communicating with any of her connexions, few though they 
may be, to play at hide and seek, and finally turn up as nurse at 
a London hospital,—a leaf purloined out of Miss Nightingale’s 
book. There are even wilder absurdities: a falsely-reported 
death, the burial of a waxen figure instead of a corpse, and Lord 
Thanet’s second marriage to an adventuress, while his wife was 
slaving at the hospital, though his lordship was unconscious of his 
bigamy. 

The writing, either as representing thoughts or as mere com- 
position, is in the author’s best vein: but mere writing, now-a- 
days, is not worth the space it fills. For this reason, the scenes 
are of small account; there are passages of the nature of painting | 
or of reflection having some merit. Here is one on the effect of | 
travel upon manners and appearance ; though the portrait of Lord 
Thanet is too much a repetition of the wicked Marquis in “ My 
First Season.” 

** Gutilyn had gained much by travel. Who has not met an oaf of his 
acquaintance transformed into a chivalrous automaton after a few years’ re- | 
sidence upon the Continent—we mean in its best circles? Who has not 
been astounded at hearing the dumb speak, the stammering enriched with 
eloquence—at discovering the halt trained to social gest and grace, the very 
blind made to see through the anointing of the eyes with foreign expe- | 
rience > We have seen such things. But Gutilyn was of a noble though 
degenerated race; its symmetry pervaded his tall meagre frame with ele- | 
gance, and without the slightest art; his imitative faculty was equal to an 
ape’s. He had left no trick unlearned by which self can be advanced or 
adorned: cold as ice, he reflected all impressions, absorbing none ; clever 
as the heartless often are, he veiled his blank soul with mystifying softness. 
But he never fawned, he was too high-bred ; his manner escaped the edge 
of insinuation, although so soft; in fact, he already knew so perfectly one 
class of women, that his experience gave him temporary power over a 
woman whose class he knew not. The languor of his boyhood had vanished 
amidst vicious excitement: he was polished from head to foot by the arbi- | 
tration, at once refined and rigid, of Parisian style. ‘The outside of the se- | 
pulechre was so beautifully carved and whitened, that it would have required | 
the wisdom of the sage in years or the sorrowful in youth to pronounce the 
spirit unworthy of its shrine.” 











The main characteristic of Life’s Chances is a sort of general 
power ; power in contriving situations, in presenting scenes, and 
in style, though this last is the least in degree. What is wanted 
is more reality in circumstances and persons: we are placed in | 
the world of conventional romance, not in the world which lives | 
and acts around us. 

There are several stories in the novel, but the prominent inte- 
rest centres in Rita-Clanwarrenne and Mortimer Talbot, after- 
wards Lord Delamain. From the beginning to close upon the 
end, Mortimer is in the position of Machcath, without the philoso- 
phy which pervades ‘‘ How happy could I be with either.” He 

1a8 formed a connexion with a danseuse, which he wishes to put 
an end to after falling in love with Rita. In his days of mad 
passion he had given Mademoiselle Landez a promise of marriage ; 
that lady and a male confederate had also forged a marriage-cer- 
tificate, with false witnesses to back it. Rita, whom Mortimer 
Talbot had privately married, flies on its production, and goes 
through a variety of hardships and adventures, including an ap- 
pearance on the stage. It will be seen that the main incident of 
Life’s Chances is the same as in The Double Coronet ; but we 
found no charge of plagiarism on that. Contemporary resem- 
blances of this kind argue the commonplace nature of the idea, 
rather than imitation. If plagiarism there is it lies with Zhe 
Double Coronet, for that is the latest publication. 





OCTOBER MAGAZINES." 

Tue October number of Blackwood’s Magazine does not contain 
a single political article. This is remarkable considering the pre- 
sent stat® of the Conservative party; and while the pages of the 
daily and weekly oracles of the Opposition resound with the strife, 
the silence of old Maga is eloquent. There are two stories con- 

* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, No. 492. Published by Blackwood and 
Sons. 

Fraser’s Magazine, No. 322. Published by Parker and Son, 

Bentley's Miscellany, No. 238. Published by Bentley. 

Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, No. 430. Published by Chapman and liall. 

Dublin University Magazine, No. 286. Published by Hodges and Co, 
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tinued—‘‘ The Athelings” and “ Seaside Studies”; there is an 
afticle on Wayside Songs; another on African travel; a com- 
monplace account of a tour in the Crimea, and two regular maga- 
zine papers; but not one on politics. There is, however, one that 
may perhaps claim to be = What will be thought of an 
article entitled ‘‘ A New Una,” the heroine of which is the Queen 
of Oude! Many persons seem to lose their common sense when 
the affairs of Oude become a mania of the day. Is it wonderful, 
then, that Blackwood should be bitten? The Oudean embassy 
touches the susceptible heart of Maga, and draws from it out- 
pourings like these. 

“Yes, gentle reader, with a difference, it is Una come to the court of 
Gloriana, to tell the tale of her wrongs, and gain, if she can, a knight- 
deliverer to slay her dragon and restore her kingdom, It is ‘an errant 
damozel of old’ come into the heart of the nineteenth century, into the 
stronghold of laws and constitutional rights, on a forlorn mission of ro- 
mance, as if the times were when the pity of a queen, or the relenting heart 
of a prime minister, could whirl the whole world round again, and undo 
the great events of fate. It must be hard enough, beyond doubt, to impress 
upon the fervid Eastern imagination, used as it is to the far more picturesque 
and graceful sway of absolutism, our immoveable constitutional rule of right 
and wrong, law and justice, which concerns itself no more with the appeal 
of a queen than with the grievance of a slave, and, far more absolute in its 
truth and reasonableness than any individual will, takes no heed of the 
— of diserowned majesty, and could hear even the poet’s Una, in all her 
veauty, purity, and sadness, weep out her tears and cry her cry in vain, 
Nobody, we presume, has attempted to teach the poor Indian lady the vanity 
of personal propitiation, or how little individual compassion and sympathy 
can affect the inexorable course of law. So here she comes with her Oriental 
wealth to dare the English winter, the November fogs, and the London 
tradesmen; and very pitiful it is to suppose that courage so venturesome 
should be spent in vain. * 

‘** How this impenetrable seclusion is compatible with her errand, or how, 
supposing the Queen of these realms were to give her audience, the Queen 
of Oude could reach even Buckingham Palace without breaking her heart 
and the hearts of all her immediate retinue under the gaze of London, we 
are not able to guess. There she sits, unseen in her unchanging atmosphere, 
in the very centre and midst of us, to whom every wind brings something 
new, and every day brightens with unthought-of vicissitudes. Strange 
Eastern world, so tickle, yet so obstinate, shutting its heart against ame- 
lioration ; strange, conquering, triumphing, restless West; strange con- 
trast bringing the two together in this errand, which places our own consti- 
tutional Sovereign in the seat of some antique Queen of Love and Beauty, 


| turns all our impenetrable statesmen into eager knights waiting for missions 


of danger, and stakes the welfare and independence of a distant kingdom 
Po 


upon a lady’s petition ! 


Fraser and Bentley both touch on Eastern subjects: a tour in 
the Crimea, and speculations on the capabilities of the Bashi- 
bazouks, are prominent topics in Fraser ; while Bentley discourses, 


| not wisely nor too well, on a voyage from Stamboul to Pesth, in- 


cluding the report of a conversation with Prince Gortschakoft’s 
seeretary, during which the Russian managed to impress the 
travelling Englishman with a very decided idea of the superiority 
of Russian over British officers, and the military institutions of 
Russia over those of England. ‘The most salient article is one on 
‘* Army Reform,” which seems to be a compact resumé rather of 
what foreigners think of our forces than a judicious criticism of 
them from an English point of view; but, making some allowance 
for a foreign accent, there is much good sense in the paper. 

The best article in Fraser is entitled ‘“* The Angel in the 
House.” It is not a review of Coventry Patmore’s poem, or two 


| instalments of a poem, although ‘The Betrothal” evidently sug- 


gested its subject. A few words at the close of the paper are de- 
voted to Mr. _ weg in which he is advised to stick to the fine 
subject he has selected, but to burn what he has written, and be- 
gin all over again upon an entirely new plan. The article is an 
essay on Wedded Love ; and by ‘‘ the Angel in the House” is 
meant the Wife, as opposed on the one hand to the Angel of 
Love’s Young Dream, and on the other hand to the Dames aux 
Camélias and the Manon L’Escauts who are the liege ladies of 
romance to the Anglo-French chivalry of our day, It was a moot 
question in the old Courts of Love whether a husband was eligible 
as a lover to his own wife ; and in modern society love after mar- 
riage is considered as a pious and a legal fiction, The writer in 
Fraser is blessed with a good style, good taste, good sense, and 
strong opinions of his own, formed for himself in the face of 
stereotyped and time-honoured blunders of poets and socicty. He 
has os mat a little essay on a subject of great importance at the 
present time. 

Another paper in Fraser is entitled ‘‘ The Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, its present state and future prospects.” A more correct 
description would be, how it came to be in its present state, and 
how little cheering are its prospects. The writer usefully re- 
minds us of the history of the struggle between the people and 
the King since 1847, and describes with some force the King’s 
treachery in suspending the constitution to which he had sworn. 
One observation in the article is curiously appropriate at a 
moment when Russia is challenging the right of the Western 
Powers to interfere in Neapolitan affairs. ‘* When Ferdinand II 
took an oath before ‘the omnipotent God’ to observe the consti- 
tution, he incurred certain obligations to foreign governments. 
Is it diplomatically convenient that a sovereign should have the 
power of repudiating as a constitution what he sanctioned as an 
Absolutist King, or vice versa?” Unfortunately, one of the 
Western Powers is in much the same predicament as the King of 
Naples: he repudiated and overthrew a constitution which he had 
sworn to observe. The only solid ground of intervention is dan- 
ger to the peace of Europe. But we are not yet sure that there 
is to be an intervention. 
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Mr. Cyrus Redding has selected a very good topic for his arti- 
cle in the New Monthly—* The Present Opposition ”: but he has 
not done justice to it. All his wit and logic are expended in 
the useless task of showing up the folly and impotence of the 
Derby-Disraelites. Not a word is said about the other sections 
of the Opposition, or of the prospect of a more useful Opposition 
next year from an appeal to the constituencies. What Mr, Red- 
ding ‘wants in singularity of speculation is supplied by the 
writer of an article on “Austria and Sardinia,” in which 
our alliance with the latter state is strongly condemned, as likely 
to involve us in war with Austria. ‘‘ The last two years,” he af- 
firms, “‘ have inflicted wounds on our commerce which will not 
so readily be healed, and we cannot afford so soon to recommence 
hostilities in a cause where we have nothing at stake.” If we 
are determined to become “the Don Quixote of the world,” he 
suggests that we should go to the United States rather than to 
Italy. ‘* Sir Robert Walpole,” by an old contributor to the New 
Monthly, is an article that will please lovers of historical gossip. 








Under the title ‘‘ Lamartine, Homme de Lettres,” the Dublin 
University produces a kindly and appreciatory notice of a man 
who has filled a large space in the history of France since 1848, 
and of whom the next generation will probably speak more sym- 
pathizingly than the present. Another paper we have glanced 
at—‘‘ A King’s Tour ”’—is a genial notice of the old cities of 
Belgium apropos of the late festivities in honour of King Leo- 
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An Argument Legal and Historical for the Legislative Prohibition of 
the Liquor Trafic. By Dr. Frederick Richard Lees.—This essay gained 
the Alliance Society's prize of 100 guineas; and, like most prizes in 
avowed advocacy of a particular view, it displays abundant onesided- 
ness. Dr. Lees doubtless writes from his own convictions; but he la- 
bours to establish a foregone conclusion, rather than to elicit truth. 
Neither is he a very impartial judge of what is truth. All that tells in 
his favour is implicitly received, all that tells against him is summarily 
disposed of. This is the way he puts aside the tangible argument of 
nine or ten millions of revenue. 

** A vast amount of labour now lost, in drinking at the publie-house and 
in subsequent indolence or disease, would be saved. A vast amount of pro- 
perty, spoilt or destroyed under the existing system, would be preserved, 
Commodities of all kinds would be prodigiously augmented, becoming at 
once cheaper and better; and Government would save millions of expendi- 
ture in this way, as surely as the community at large. Add to this, the 
eventual saving of at least 5,000,000/. of our pauper tax, of 1,000,000/. of 
our county and local rates, of 1,000,000/. through the lessening of disease 
and accident, of 1,000,000/. worth of property saved from plunder by the 
diminution of crimes, of 1,000,0007. dispensed in private charity to allevi- 
ate evils which drunkenness and debauchery create ; and the dullest patriot 
will begin to sce how a Maine Law is the only measure that can effectually 
relieve us of an oppressive and increasing taxation, make the office of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by and by a very easy one, and even open the 
way for the liquidation of the National Debt.” 

For a large collection of facts, vehemently urged, Dr. Lees was, we 
dare say, entitled to his prize; and he gave the Alliance more than they 
bargained for. His collectanea go to the physical and moral evils as 
well as to the “ legal and historical” parts of the question. 


we select the following. 
MALBROOK. 
“ A trifling circumstance led to the popularity of the song in France. The 
ill-starred Marie Antoinette having obtained the services of a simple pea- 
sant-woman as nurse to the Dauphin, was one day struck by the smartness 
open his eyes to the name of Marlborough !’ ‘ 
touched by the sprightly tune ; even the King took up the refrain ; and from 
the private apartments of Versailles to the stables the song made a furore in 
Paris, Beaumarchais even introducing it into his opera of ‘ Figaro.’ The 
thing, in fact, foo; a rage for the name was evineed in many ways ; 
stuffs, silks, ragouts, carriages, furniture, received the stamp of fashion with 
the title of Malbrook ; in short, ‘nothing but the fall of the Bastile put a 
stop to the furore’ ; and it was revived again when Napoleon, albeit he had 
no taste for music, took to humming the air! ‘Indeed,’ coneludes the an- 
tiquarian, who goes as seriously into the theme as though he were tracing 
the source of some heroic poem, * we are inclined to think with Monsieur de 
Chateaubriand, that it is very probably the same air as that sung by Godfrey 
de Bouillon under the walls of Jerusalem’! This flourish of trumpets winds 
up with the brazen assurance that ‘the Arabs chant it to this day.’ ”’ 


’ 


“A few Notes on Drainage Expenditure,’ 
Agriculture, may perhaps make a few thoughtful farmers and 
landowners bestir themselves a little, but we fear that it will not 
have much effect upon the great body of our country gentlemen. 
In spite of all their self-laudation at Bucks and other recent 
county gatherings, the squirearchy are getting on very slowly 
with the drainage of the country ; and the result is, that our con- 
sumption of foreign grain is proceeding at a much more rapid 
pace than it would do if they would perform their duty as the 
efficient cultivators of the soil. To drain the country effectually, 
will, it is said, require upwards of 100,000,000/. and as the 
whole expended amount of the Government loan for that purpose, 
from 1846 to 1855-’6, was only about 2,500,000/., we may guess 
how many centuries it will take to complete the task. The articles 
on “The Trade and Commerce in Eggs and Poultry,” and on the 
“Vineyards of the Rhine,” are both very readable and full of in- 
formation. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
Tur slackness which during this autumn has pervaded news and politics 
has also extended to the book trade. It is some years since there has 
been so dull a September, especially during the middle of the month, for 
towards the end signs of revival began to appear. Besides the books 





and Blackett, Dr. Owgan’s “Out on the World”; a novel which ex- 
hibits thought and observation at least. Messrs. Smith and Elder have 
vent two books on Australian subjects, in the form of fact ‘and fiction. 
Messrs. Macmillan and Whittaker have respectively brought forward 
scholastic Memoirs illustrative of University life and English manners at 
different periods. 
Out on the World. 
Tender and True: 
two volumes. 


By Henry Owgan, LL.D. In three volumes, 

a Colonial Tale. By the Author of ** Clara Morison.” In 

A Residence in Tasmania: witha Descriptive Tour through the Island, from 
Macquarie Harbour to Circular Head. By Captain H. Butler Stoney, 99th 
Regiment ; Author of “* Five Years in the Levant,” &c. 

Autobiography of Matthew Robinson. Now first edited, with Illustrations, by 
J.E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge in the Seventeenth Century. Part I. 

Early Years and late Reflections, By Clement Carlyon, M.D., late Fellow of 
Pembroke College. 

On Truth and Error : Thoughts in Prose and Verse, on the Principles of Truth 
and the Causes and Effects of Error. By John Hamilton, of St. Ernan’s, 
M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Stars and Stripes ; 
lantic Library. 
The Duration of Human Life and its three Eras: when men attained to more 
than nine hundred years of age; when they attained to only four hundred 
and fitty; when they reached to only threeseore years and ten. By Joel 
traf Esq., Author of * The Influence of Occupation upon Health and 
fe,” § 

The Hills of the Shatemuc. Ty the Author of ‘* The Wide, 

Old Memories: a Norel. By Julia Melville. 

The Double Coronet : a Norel. By the 
Ia two volumes, ‘ 


or American Impressions. Ivan Golovin. (Transat- 


By 


XN 

Wide World,” 

In three volumes. 

Author of * Charles Auchester,” &c. 


pold, From a number of anecdotes scattered through the article 


of an air which, says the relater of the anecdote, ‘made the young prince 
The gay Queen's fancy was 


in the Journal of 


already disposed of in our columns, we have received from Messrs. Hurst | 


Outlines of Europe an Literature Srom the Earliest Times. By F. 
Thorpe.—Chronological lists of the principal authors of all countries, 
beginning with Pindar; the works of Indian literature standing instead 
of the writers. These lists are subdivided into classes, containing some 
general remarks on the period embraced in the subdivisions, with mostly 
a few sentences on the author, or the work. In such a wide range of 
literature—Greek, Roman, Patristic, Oriental, Hebraic, Medieval, 
Northern, and Modern—original judgment is not to be looked for; the 
| compiler avows his obligation to Schlegel’s Lectures. The selection and 

treatment are often strange. Homer, Demosthenes, and Chaucer, are 
| only incidentally mentioned. The Greck orators! Catullus! Livy! 
Juvenal! are not included. In English belles lettres before the time of 
Addison, only three names appear in the list—Spenser, Shakspere, and 
Milton; so that Dryden, Butler, and the Elizabethan dramatists, not to 
mention lesser names, form no part of the outline. 





The Caucasus and its People. By Louis Moser.—A compilation from 
“French, German, and original Russian sources”; though we should 
have included English authorities, and indeed have placed them in the 
first rank. The task is neatly done, but the book is Mate in the day; not 
merely because the interest in the subject has passed, but the knowledge 
acquired by the late war has modified our ideas about Circassia as well 
as about Russia. Those who came in contact with the Circassians were 
not favourably impressed by them, and the “renowned chief Schamyl” 
did not shoy himself equal to any large conception or combination, or 
indeed trouble himself to take advantage of the time. 

A Class- Atlas of Physical-Ge ography. [Gleig’s School Series. ] By 
Walter M‘Leod, Head Master of the Model School, Chelsea.—Twenty 
maps, exhibiting on a reduced scale some of the principal features of 
physical geography; the model of which must be sought in Johnston's 
great Atlas, though various other publications have successfully aimed 
at presenting the same knowledge. Explanatory notes accompany the 
maps. The Class- Atlas is a gem of neatness and prettiness: the 18mo, 
size of the book perhaps renders the scale too small, except for a broad 
coup dil. 


Troubled Dreams : By John Hartleigh.—Our 
very brief criticism on this volume is, that the former title adequately 
expresses its merits; the latter title would certainly mislead any one who 
trusted to it. The poems are not original, and are bad copies of bad 
originals. They express, in the sort of way that might be expected of a 
man slumbering uneasily under a nightmare, the burden of the old comic 
song, * I’m unhappy, I’m unhappy.” Why they should be dedicated 
to Robert Burns—and why Robert Burns, whom every one knows, 
should be called “ a remarkable Scotch exciseman,”’ when in fact he was 
not a remarkable exciseman, but was a remarkable poet—we leave those 
who are interested in Mr. Hartleigh to find out. 

The Frithjof Saga. By Esias Tequer. Translated into English, by 
C. W. Heckethorn, of Basle.—Tegner’s poem is familiar to English read- 
ers of poctical translations, by means of several versions in whole or in 
part. ‘The features of this translation are, that the author is a foreigner, 
and that he has adhered to the original metres which Tegner selected for 
each book. The version is remarkable as an exercise; for although the 
verses have not “ all the freedom and raciness of the most native idiom,” 
as Lord Carlisle (to whom the book is dedicated) seems to think, they are 
very clever productions for a foreigner. 

Vernon: a Tale of the By Henry Bate, M.R.C.S., &e,—The 
story of a sea-fight, where a British frigate captures a French man-of- 
war; the wreck of the said man-of-war on the French coast, when sail- 
ing homeward under the command of Vernon; the hero’s captivity, 
escape, and happy marriage. ‘The story is told in the most prosaic way, 
and interrupted by episodes and digressions that no writer in prose would 
venture upon. 

Our Miscellany. Fadited by E. Tl. Yates and R. B. Brough.—A series 
of parodies, in the form of articles from a number of well-known writers, 
whose names are travestied with little of art or point. The parodies are 
laughable, clever, and coarse. 

The Hills of the Shatemuce. 
Wide World,’ &e.—A cheaper reprint, by 
novel we noticed a fortnight since. 





heing Original Poems, 


Sea, 


By Miss Warner, Author of “ The Wide, 
toutledge, of the American 


The tenth volume of Singer’s “‘ Shakspeare ’’ terminates the work : 
it contains Othello, Antony and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline ; a singular 
arrangement, which neither purpose nor authority justifies. Mr. Rout- 
ledge has completed the Times’ story of the War, by reprinting the letters 





of Mr. Russell from the death of Lord Raglan to the final evacuation of 
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the Crimea, including the communications of other correspondents. 
** Brief Essays on Social Economy ” is a reprint from the Eltham Jours 
nal, a periodical that was designed to bring the popular truths connected 
with government, social incqualities, wages, strikes, and similar 


questions, home to the labouring classes. Though nominally a second 
edition, Dr, M‘Cosh’s “ Advice to Officers in India” is in reality a new 
Ww 


The Dramatic Works of William Shakespeare. ‘The Text carefully revised, 
with Notes, by Samuel Weller Singer, F.S.A. The Life of the Poet, and Cri- 


tical Essays on the Plays, by William Watkiss Lloyd, M.R.S.L., &c. Vo- 
lume X 
The Var. By W. 1. Russell, Correspondent of the Zimes. From the Death 


of Lord Raglan to the Evacuation of the Crimea, Printed by permission, 
with Additions and Corrections. 

Brief Essays on Subjects of Social Economy. By T. L. 

Advice to Officers in India, By Join M‘Cosh, M.D., Xe. &c., late of the Ben- 
gal Medical Staff. 





! 
New Perropicats. 

The Commercial Traveller's M f Commerce, Literature, and 
General Information. No.1. € 46.—The commercial travel- | 
lers are some thirty thousand i ber; they have institutions sup- 
ported by themselves; their vocation brings them acquainted with men 
and things; and an absolute fool cat. sc.ureely sueceed in the calling. 
There is no reason why they should nor have a magazine ; but it should 
be a work of a practical rather than 9 literary kind, dealing with the ac- 
tual business of life. Its belles lettres should present sketches of com- 
mercial travelling in the olden time, exhibit the “ characters” of the 
road, and furnish information respecting inns, routes, and so forth. The 
magazine before us is not bad for its price; but its literature—polities, 
tales, and book notices—is too much of the common kind, and its com- 
mercial information not of a very special nature. 

The National Magazine. No. 1, Edited by John Saunders and Westland 
Marston.—This handsome hcbdomadal is intended to combine art, litera- 
ture, and family information under the head of “The Home.” The pre- 
sent number has two engravings on wood,—a portrait of Tennyson, and 
Eastlake's ‘ Salutation.” The chief literary articles are a favourable cri- 
ticism on the Laureate ; a pleasant tale by Mr. Wilkie Collins,— though 
the mystery on which the denouement is founded seems unequal to sup- 
port the weight attached to it; and a brief exposition of the Stereoscope, 
by Sir David Brewster, containing the pith of his larger work. 


Statistics. 
TRADE AND NAVIGATION ACCOUNTS 


FOR THE MONTH AND RIGHT MONTHS ENDED 3lst aveusr 1856 anp 1855. 


Month ended August 31, Eight Months ended August 31, 


Exporrs, 1856. 1855. 1456. 1855. 
Declared value of Dritish £ 4 £ t 
Manufactures, &e......... 10,753,292 .. 8,891,473 .... 74,689,934 .. 60,151,178 


Of these exports the following 
are items + 


excess over 1855 is 14,500,0007,, and over 1854 7,000,0007, The quan. 
tities of tea, coffee, sugar, and wine, entered for home consumption, show 


that the means of purchasing such articles remain undiminished. 











Cotton Manufactures : enter- 

ed per yard , q - 2,143,044 .... 18,159,495 .. 
Cotton Yarn ....... -» 635,444 .... 5,087,667 ,. 
Haberdashery and Millinery, 395,124... 241,317 .... 2, HS .. 
Hardwares and Cutlery..... 207.301... Slee .... 22590913 .. 
Linen Manutactures: entered 

~) SR Rae 376,609 .. 308,973 .... 2,862,771 .. 2,247,015 
Bhmem CORR occciccccscccs in =e... T9ASY .. 829,003 ., 634,698 


Machinery and Miil-work ; 
Steam-Engines ...... 
Ditto: of all other sorts ,, 
Iron: Pig 
sar, Bolt, and Rod .., 
Wrought of all sorts, , 
Copper: Sheet, Nails, Xe... 
Silk: Manufactures aud Yarn 
Woollens : entered by the 
DOW kareinecceriace AGES 
entered by the ys 
Worsted stuffs 
Woollen yarn 
Imports. 
The following are items : 
Animals: 
Oxen and Bulls. 
Cows 


520,684 .. 
1,113,507 .. 
923,118 .. 
4,299,261 .. 
2,489, 
1,086,986 .. 
1,875,344 .. 


91,291 .. 
195,444 ., 
136,409 ., 
SSO38L 
3O8,760 .. 
IO 443 .. 
S08 ASL. 





209,183 .... 
91,974 .... 
177,689 . 
1,906, 
2,19. 
1,96. ee 
1,646,225 ., 


274,112 .. 
321,960 .. 
289,722 .. 


221,504 .. 


M41 
370 .. 





289,228 21). 

é6nte Whee we eee 184,345 .... 

Eight Months ended August 31, 
1856 A- 


Month ended August 31, 
Me IO. 


1855. oy 
22,066 .. 
3,187 .. 
13,458 .. 


7,430 .. 
1,934 .. 


number 





251,860 .... 
41,080 .... 
125,088 .... 
31,710 .... 
132,960 .... 


2,030,252 
285 











Peas and Beans. 
Indian Cornor Maize 
Wheat-meal or 





1,339°941 | 


2,846,071 .. 1,265,678 





DOO occces ewts 132,046 .... 
Provisions: 
Bacon ......... a 303,534 .. 214,058 
a : salted - 164,904 .. 216,716 
ork: salted = 
SN depresses ” ‘ 
aa 4 ee 222,195 
Exgs CRORES . 74,324,000 
BO Svandu ens -- 36,428,170 
‘Tea . 55,832,363 








Suey nrefine 
Retined (Foreign ) . 
ED ibécews nce ON 638. THS.841 2... 4,986,064 ., 5,580,947 
Cotton: Raw ewts SUS.70OL ., 411,660 ..., 13,201 5,560,008 
lax: Undressed on 240,259 .. 1,076... 625,892 451,529 
Wool: 


Sheep and Lambs’ Ths. 12,571,304 . 10,341,681 2... 74,484,388 .. 60,516,195 
Home Constumpvion : (entered for) 
Coffee Ibs. 2598754 .. 


OE ee 2,558,904 .... 
5,028,843 .. 
il 


4,415,309 .... 
511,236 .... 


23,686,812 .. 2 
S62485 .. 
4,795,913 .. 





Pea oe 
Sugar: Unretined ewts. 





.723 
4,411,842 


I gallons. 248 577,334 .... 4,787,678 .. 
Sailing and Steam Vessels—Month ended August 31, 
i 1856. 1855. 
Surprine. Tonnage. Tonnage. 


Vessels. 
3,579 






708 S856 


Foreigu Trade : Inwards. 





Outwards 1,697 
Coasting Trade: Inwards. 11,tl ° . 
Outwards 12,553 13,653 .. 1,246 


The preceding abstract exhibits once more an increase in every item 
of British manufactures exported to foreign countries. The increase 
upon the month as compared with August 1854 is 1,900,000/, ; and com- 
pared with 1854, the increase is 2,000,000/, Upon the eight months the 





| be only half that of 1854. 











AMERICAN BREAD-STUFFS. 

Apropos to the consideration of the probable amount of the exports of 
wheat, flour, and Indian corn, for the present year, the New York Jour- 
val of Commerce recently supplied some interesting information respect- 
ing the product and export of the bread-stuffs of the United States. 
There are no means, apparently, of arriving at an exact account of the 
agricultural produce of the country, except at the periods of the censuses. 
At the last census, in 1850, the arable land was 113,032,614 acres; of 
which 51,700,000 were devoted to the raising of bread-stutfs. The fol- 
lowing figures exhibit the totals of the grain crops of 1840 and 1850 ac- 
cording to the census returns 





1840. 1850. 
Wheat ....ccccccccseeeee bushels 84,823 100,485,944 
eras 14,188,813 
Dl scactcoseses teeeceensenne Ge 146,484,179 
ERS 592,071,104 
DMI cavccceccccescececssssus Sees 5,167,015 
PN Sviecvahersenedsaends 7,291,743 8,956,912 


| rrr: Fy fF 867,453,967 

A vast amount of food for man and beast! Observe the great prepon- 
derance of * corn”—that is, maize—the constituent of so much of the 
farinaceous food of our cousins, and parent of an endless variety of 
Yankee “ cakes.” Even oats exceed the production of wheat, and 
barley occupies a very insignificant position. Since 1850, as we all 
know, there must have been an immense increase in the amount of land 
cultivated in the States; while beyond the impulse given by increased 
population and a great immigration, the effect of the Free-trade system 
in England has been to largely augment the markets of the American 
farmer: the writer in the New York Jowrnal of Commerce estimates that 
the wheat-production has increased 50 per cent—making a total of 
150,000,000 bushels; while the production of other grain has been aug- 
mented 20 or 25 per cent. 

Producing on such a gigantic scale, America can afford to export grain 
and flour to a large amount without causing the least inconvenience to 
her own consumers. As in cotton so in bread-stuffs—with the North 
and the West as with the South—Great Britain has ever been the best 
customer to the Americans: our West India Colonies also have depended 
on the Union, in conjunction with our American Provinces, for their 
bread and many other things. From July 1849 to June 1855, the 
United States exported 18,583,151 bushels of wheat ; of these, 14,061,212 
bushels went to Great Britain; which also received 36,563,951 bushels 
of “corn” out of 43,757,597 bushels exported. “ It’s anill wind ”*—— 
the famine in Treland enriched the United States not only with enormous 
numbers of sturdy Irish labourers, (who work with such a will in the 
new country,) but also created a great demand for its food on this side 
of the Atlantic ; and the trade which then sprang up has continued on a 
large scale. Thus, in 1849 America sent to Great Britain 1,072,780 
bushels of wheat, 12,396,242 bushels of Indian corn, and 953,815 bar- 
rels of flour. In subsequent years there was some reduction ; but in 
1854 we received very large supplies from America—6,058,903 bushels 
of wheat, 5,965,850 bushels of Indian corn, and 2,026,121 barrels of 
flour. In that year the value of all the exports of bread-stuffs from the 
States was the respectable total of 46,195,893 dollars. In the other 





| years from 1849 to 1855, the value of bread-stuffs exported ranged from 


11,634,508 dollars in 1850, to 21,003,799 dollars in 1849. 
As with us, the price of flour in America has been subject to very 
great fluctuations. The highest price attained by flour for export be- 


| tween 1800 and the present time was in 1817, when the average rose to 


14 dollars 75 cents per barrel. Descending to a more recent period, the 
price in 1836 was 7d. 50c.; next year it was 10d, 25c.—a level it has 
never since attained, for even in 1855 it was only 10d. 10c. The price 
gradually fell from 1837 to 1841, when it was 4d. 20c.; there was a 
slight rise in the following year; in the next three years flour was very 
cheap, rising again in 1846 and the two following years; 1852 was the 
cheapest in the series—4d. 24c.: then follow these prices—5d, 60c., 
7d. 88e., 10d. 10c.; the price for the present year, it is calculated, will 
} The probable export this season is put as 
high as 40,000,000 bushels of wheat and corn, or its equivalent in flour. 





COTTON PRODUCTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The most important export of the American Union is its cotten—the 
mainstay of the Slave States. Statistics supplied by Mr. W. P. Wright, 
a cotton-broker of New York, show what advances have been made in 
| the production of this staple. In 1828-’9 the crop amounted to 857,744 
| bales; this total has increased, though not in regular progression, to 
| 3,527,845 bales in 1855-’6—the largest quantity ever sent to market in a 
| single year. How much to be regretted that this increased production of 
so useful an article has greatly tended to maintain and spread the curse 
of slavery! From 1828-’9 to 1855-6 the consumption of cotton in the 
Northern factories of America has increased from 118,853 bales to 
652,739 bales. During the last four years the product has been, not 
reckoning the home-consumption in the South, 3,262,882, 2,930,027, 
2,847,338, and 3,527,845 bales respectively. 

As all the world knows, «ve are the chief consumers of the slave-grown 
cotton of America, For three years we took more than a million and a 
half of bales yearly; while in 1855-'6 our share has been 1,921,386 
France taking 480,637, the countries in the North of Europe, 
304,005; and other countries, 248,578—making a total export of 
2,954,606 bales. New Orleans was the great receiving and exporting 
port for cotton; in 1855-’6 the receipts were no less than 1,661,433 
bales : Mobile came next, with 659,738 bales. On the Ist of September 
this year the stocks of cotton in America were lower than they had been 
for several years—only 64,171 bales. The estimates of the next crop 
range between 3,000,000 and 3,300,000 bales. 

During 1855-’6 prices ruled higher than in the preceding year—an 
average of 104 cents per pound, against 94 cents in 1854-’5. 
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